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INTRODUCTION. 


The admirers of ** The Pilot,” one of the most mag 
nificent of Cooper’s novels, We evinced a general 
feeling of Tegret, mwhioh we ourselves have deeply 
participated) that the hook, once' finished* we alto* 

E ther lose sight of the mysterious being whom we 
d followed with such intense interest, through the 
narrows of the Devil’s Grip, and the Cloisters of St. 

Ruth.^ There is in the physiognomy* » the lan¬ 
guage, and in the actions of this person, introduced 
in the first place by the name ox John, and after¬ 
wards under that of Paul) a melancholy so profound, 
a grief so bitter, a contempt of life of so intense a 
nature, that every reader desires to become ao* 
quainted with themotives which influenced so brave 
and generous a heart. For ourselves, we acknow¬ 
ledge that we have more than onoe been tempted, 
however indiscreet, to say the least of it, it might 
have been, to write io Cooper himself, and ask 
him for information regarding the early career and 
closing yearn of this adventurous seaman—informa¬ 
tion which* we have vainly searched for in his 
narrative. I thought that such a requestieould-be 
readily forgiven by him to whom it was addressed* 
for it would have been accompanied by the ei-. 
precision of the most sincere and a$Sent edfil$ tfiett of 
his work; but Ztfoat 
the author hitmWf, perhaps. kW po more of that 
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career, of which he had given us but an episode, than 
that portion of it which had been illuminated by the 
sun of American Independence: for, in fact, this 
brilliant meteor had passed from the clouds which 
environed his birth to the obscurity of his death 
in such a manner, that it was quite possible the 
“ poet historian,” being far distant from the place 
where his hero was bom, and from the country iu 
which he died, knew no more of him than what he 
has transmitted to us. The very mystery which 
surrounded him, may have been the cause of his 
selecting Paul Jones to play a part in his annals. 
Urged by these considerations, I resolved upon ob¬ 
taining, by my own research, those details which 1 
had so often desired to receive from others. I 
searched through the archives of the Navy; all 
I found there was a copy of the letters of marque 
granted to him by Louis XVI. I examined the 
annals of the Convention; I only found in them the 
Decree passed at the time of his death. I ques¬ 
tioned his contemporaries; they told me that he was 
buried in the cemetery of Pore la Chaise. This 
was all the information I could gather from my first 
attempts. 

I then consulted our living library—Nodier, the 
learned—Nodier, the philosopher—Nodier, the poet. 
After reflecting for a few moments, he mentioned 
a small book written by Paul Jones himself, con¬ 
taining memoirs of his life, bearing this motto, 

“ Munera sunt Laudi.” I started off to hunt for 
this precious relic; but it was in vain I searched 
through libraries, rummaged the old book-stalls—all. 
that I could And was an infamous libel, entitled. 

“ Paul Jones, ou Proph&ie sur VAmirique , VAugkterre, h 
France i, VFspagne et la Hollands which I threw from 
me with disgust, before I had got through the fourth 
page, marvelling that poisons should ho so enduring, 
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ucd so perfectly preserved, whilst we search in vain 
for wholesome and nutritious food—1 therefore re¬ 
nounced all hope in this quarter. 

Some time afterwards, while taking a voyage along 
our coast, having started from Cherbourg, 1 visited 
St. Malo, Quimper, and l'Orient. Upon my arrival 
at the latter place I recollected having read in a 
biography of Paul Jones, that this celebrated seaman 
nacl been three times in that port. This circum¬ 
stance had struck me—I had noted down the dates, 
and had only to open my pocket-book to ascertain 
them. I examined the naval archives, and in them 
T actually found entries of the sojourn whioh the two 
frigates, the Ranger, of eighteen guns, and the 
Inclicnne, of thirty-two, had made in these roads. 
As to the reasons for their coming there, whether 
from ignorance or neglect, the secretary who had 
kept the register had omitted to assign them. I was 
just leaving the office without further information, 
when I thought of inquiring of an old clerk who 
was sitting there, whether there was no traditional 
recollection in the country as to the captain of these 
two ships. The old man told me that in 1784, he 
being then a boy, and employed in the Quarantine 
Office at Havre, had seen Paul Jones there. He was 
at that time a commodore in the fleet of the Count do 
Vaudrcuil. The renowned courage of this officer, 
and his extraordinary exploits, had made such an 
impression upon him, that upon his, the clerk’s, re¬ 
turn to Brittany, he spoke of him to his father, who 
then had charge of the Chateau d’Auray. Upon 
•hearing the name of Paul Jones, the old man started, 
and made a sign to him to be silent—the young man 
obeyed, though not without astonishment. He fre¬ 
quently afterwards questioned his father upon the 
subject, but he always refused to satisfy his curi¬ 
osity. It was not till after the death of the Mar* 
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ehioness d’Auray, the emigration of her son, the 
Marquis, and the dispersion of the family at tho 
Revolution, that the old man felt himself permitted 
to reveal, even to his son, the strange and mysterious 
history, in which that of the object of my inquiries 
was so singularly blended Although nearly forty 
years had passed away since his father had related 
that eventful history, it had made so deep an im¬ 
pression upon him that he repeated it to me, as he 
assured me, nearly word for word. 

J have treasured up this history in the recesses of 
my memory for nearly seven years: and it would 
have still remained buried there, with a mass of 
other recollections, destined never to see the light, 
had I not about six months ago read “The Pilot” 
for the second time, and even with much greater 
interest than before ; for, thanks to the researches 1 
had made, the hero was no longer to me an unknown 
being, appearing only for an instant, his face but 
partially visible, and with merely the portion of a 
name; he had now become a friend, almost a brother, 
to me—for new sympathies had been awakened in 
my heart besides those which had formerly been in¬ 
spired by the recital of the expedition to 'Whitehaven. 
These led mo to Reflect.that whatever of interest 
and disappointment I had experienced on reading 
Cooper’s novel, they must have been entertained 
alike by others, and that the anxious desire I had 
felt to know more of the former lover of Alice Duns- 
combe was not a feeling peculiar to myself, but 
would be participated by all those, and their number 
must be great, who have followed this siilful seaman 
from the moment of his first meeting Lieutenant* 
Barnstaple on the English cliffs, until that in which 
he quitted the Alert to land on the shores of Holland. 

I have, therefore, gathered up my recollections, 
and have written this history. 
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CHAPTER I 

A STRANGE SAIL. 


Hoarse o'er her side the rustling cable tings-* 

The sails are furled—and anchoring, round she swingi) 

And gathering loiterers on the land discern 
Her boat descending from the latticed stern. 

'Tia maim’d—the oars keep concert to the strand, 

Till grates her keel upon the shallow sand.— Byron. 

Toward the dose of a fine evening in the month of 
October, 1779, the most inquisitive among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the small town of Port Louis, had assembled 
on the point of land immediately opposite to that on 
which stands the city of Lorient. The object which 
attracted their attention, and which was the subject of 
their inquiries, was a noble beautiful frigate, carrying 
32 guns, which had been anchored for about a week, 
not in the port, but in a small cove in the roadstead, and 
whioh had been perceived for the first time early one 
morning, like an ocean flower which had suddenly 
•blossomed during the night. From the elegant and 
coquettish appearance of this frigate, it was imagined 
that this was the first time of her putting to sea; she 
bore the French flag, for the three golden 
were seen glittering in the last rays of the setting sun. 

That which, above all, appeared to excite the curio¬ 
sity of the admirers of this spectacle, so frequent, and 

1 
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notwithstanding, always so interesting in a seaport, was 
the uncertainty as to the country in which this vessel 
had been built; for, having all her sails clewed up 
and snugly stowed around her yards, showed in the 
setting sun the graceful outline of her hull, and a minute 
elegance as to her running rigging. Some thought they 
could discern in her the bold and taunt masts used by 
the Americans, but the perfection exemplified in the 
finish which distinguished the rest of her construction, 
was in perfect contrast with the barbarous rudeness of 
those rebellious children of England. Others, deceived 
by the flag she had hoisted, were endeavouring to divine 
in what port of France she had been launched, but 
their national pride soon gave way to the comiction 
that she was not built in France, for they sought in vain 
for those heavy galleries, ornamented with sculpture, 
which is the compulsory decoration of the stern of 
every daughter of the ocean, or of the Mediterranean, 
born on the stocks of Brest or of Toulon; others, again, 
knowing that the flags were frequently used as a mask 
to hide the real face, maintained that the lion and the 
towers of Spain would have more properly been placed 
upon the ensign waving from her peak, than the threo 
fleur-de-lis of France: but the latter were asked whether 
*he straight and elegant sides and quarters of the frigate 
at all resembled the bulging build of Spanish galleons. 
In short, there were some among them who would have 
sworn that this beautiful fairy of the waters had been 
brought io life among the frogs of Holland, had not the 
dangerous boldness of her masts and rigging fully contra* 
dieted the suggestion that she could have bhen .built by 
those old but prudent sweepers of the seas. But, as we ’ 
have said, for eight whole days, and ever since the first 
appearance of this splendid viaiori upon the coast of 
Brittany, she had' been the constant theme of wonder 
and Of conversation, for nothing had happened to glye 
them any positive information, as not an individual from 
the crew had landed from the ship, under any pretext. 
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whatever. They might, indeed, have doubted whether 
ahe had a crew or not, had not they now and then seen 
the head of a sentinel, or of the officer of the watch, 
peering above the bulwarks. It appeared, however, 
that this vessel, although she had not communicated 
w ith the shore, could not have any hostile intention; her 
arrival had not seemed to give the least uneasiness to the 
public authorities of Lorient, for she had run under the 
guns of a small fort, which the recent declaration of war 
between England and France > had caused to be put in 
order, and which displayed a battery of long guns of 
heavy calibre. 

Among this crowd of idlers, however, there was a 
* young man, who was remarked for the anxious eager¬ 
ness of his inquiries:—without any one being able to 
divine the cause, it was easily perceived that he felt 
some direct interest in this mysterious vessel. His 
brilliant uniform was that of the mousquetaires, and as 
these royal guards rarely left the capital, he had, at first, 
directed a portion of the public curiosity to himself, but 
it#was soon discovered that this person, whom they 
thought a stranger, was the young Count d’Auray, the 
last scion of one of the most ancient families of Brittany. 
The castle 1 inhabited by his family rose above the shores 
of the Gkilf of Morbihan, at six or seven leagues 
distance from Fort Louis. The family consisted of the 
Marquis d’Auray, a poor insane old man, who for 
twenty years had never been seen beyond the bounda¬ 
ries of his estates; of the Marchioness d’Auray, whose 
rigid morality> and whose ancient nobility, could alone 
.excuse her haughty and aristocratic bearing; of the 
youtig Marquerite, a sweet girl of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, delicate and pale as the flower, whose name 
she bore; and of Count Emanuel, whom we have men¬ 
tioned above, mid around whom the crowd had gathered, 
carried away, as it always is, by a sounding title, a 
brilliant uniform, and noble and lordly manners. 

* However eager might have been the desire of those 
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he addressed to satisfy his curiosity, they could only 
answer his questions in a vague and undecided manner; 
all the}* knew of the frigate being mere conjecture. 
The count was About retiring from the jetty, when he 
perceived a six-oared bout approaching ft. At a moment 
when curiosity had been so much excited, this incident 
could not fail to attract all eyes. In the stem of the 
boat sat a young man, who appeared to be from twenty 
to twenty-two years of age, and who was dressed in 
the uniform of a lieutenant of the royal navy—he was 
sitting, or rather lying, upon a bearskin, one hand 
reclining carelessly on the tiller of the small boat, 
while the coxswain, who, thanks to the caprice of his 
officer, had nothing to do, was sitting in the bow. 
From the moment that it first made its appearanee, 
every eye was directed towards it, as if it contained the 
means of solving the mystery which had so much 
puzzled them. The boat, urged on by the last efforts 
of its oarsmen, took the ground at eight or ten feet 
distance from the beach, there being too little water in 
that place to allow it to come nearer. Two of the 
sailors jumped into the sea up to their knees. The 
young lieutenant then rose up in a careless way, walked 
to the bow of the boat, and allowed the two sailors to 
carry him in their arms to the beach, so that not a 
drop of salt water should soil his elegant uniform. 
He then ordered his men to double the point of land 
which advanced about three hundred feet into the sea, 
and to go and wait for him on the opposite side of the 
battery. As for himself, he stopped a mepnent on the 
beach to arrange his dress, which had been a little.dis-. 
ordered by the rough mode of transport he had been 
compelled to adopt, and then he advanced, humming a 
French air, towards the gate of a small IbrV wtjToh 
he passed, after having slightly returned the military 
salute of the sentinel on duty. 

Although nothing could, in a seaport, be more natural' 
than that a naval officer should cross the roads and walk 
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into a fort, the minds of the lookers-on had been so much 
occupied with the foreign vessel, that there was hardly 
one among the crowd who did not imagine that this visit 
to the commandant of the fort had some relation to her, 
so that when the young officer issued from it, he found 
lumself surrounded so closely by the crowd, that for a 
moment he appeared half inclined to use the rattan which 
he carried in his hand, to make way through it. How¬ 
ever after having flourished it with impertinent affectation 
above the heads of those who were nearest him, he ap¬ 
peared all at once to ohango his mind, and perceiving 
Count Emanuel, whose distinguished appearance, and 
elegant uniform, contrasted strikingly with the vulgar 
air and habiliments of the persons who surrounded him, 
he made a few steps towards him at the same moment 
that the count had advanced to meet him. The two offi¬ 
cers merely exchanged a rapid glance, but that look at 
once assured both that they were persons of rank and 
station. They immediately saluted each other with that 
easy grace and affable politeness which characterized the 
' young nobility of that period. 

“By Heaven!" exclaimed the young midshipman; 
“ my dear countryman, for I suppose that likp myself 
you are a Frenchman, although 1 meet you in a seem¬ 
ingly hyperborean land, and in regions which, if not abso¬ 
lutely savage, appear sufficiently barbarous—will you 
have the goodness to tell me what there is so extra¬ 
ordinary about me, that I seem to cause quite a revolu¬ 
tion in the country ? Or is the appearance of an officer 
of the navy an event so rare and so extraordinary at 
Lorient, that his mere presence excites, in so singular a 
degree, the curiosity of the natives of Lower Brittany ? 
By solving this mystery, you will render me a service 
which I shall be happy to reciprocate, should any 
opportunity present itself in which I can be useful 
to you .*» 

“This will be so much the more easy,” replied Count 
Emanuel, “as this curiosity is not founded in any feeling 
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which you would consider offensive to your uniform 
or hostile to your person—and the proof of this is, my 
dear comrade—for I see by your epaulettes that we are 
of equal rank in. the service of his majesty-^—that I par¬ 
ticipate with these honest Britons in the curiosity which 
they evince, although, perhaps, my motives are move 
weighty than theirs, in endeavouring tip obtain a solu¬ 
tion of the problem which has occupied us.” 

* If I can be of any assistance to ) ou, in the inquiries 
which you have undertaken, I place all the algebra I 
possess at your disposal. Only the position we are in is 
not a comfortable one to. carry out mathematical demon¬ 
strations. Will it please you to remove to a small dis¬ 
tance from these honest people, whose presence would 
only tend to confuse our calculations.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the mousquetairo, tc and the woro 
readily, as, if I do not deceive inyself, by walking this 
way I shall lead you nearer to your boat and your sailors.” 

“ Oh 1 that is not of tho slightest consequence; should 
this path not be convenient to you we can take another. 
1 have plenty of time; and my men are less eager to 
return on board than I am. Therefore, we will about 
ship, if such is your good pleasuro.” 

M Not at all; on tho contrary, let us go on, the 
nearer we are to the beach the bettor we can discuss 
the matter in question. Let us, therefore, walk upon 
this strip of lantd os far as we can.” 

The young seamen, without replying a word, conti¬ 
nued to walk on, like a man to whom the direction he was 
to take was perfectly indifferent, and these two young 
men, who had thus met for the first time, walked arm fa 
arm, as though they h&d bben friends from infancy, 
towards tho end of the promontory. When they hac 
reached the extreme point, Count Emanuel paused, ana 
pointed towards the frigate, saying, “ Do you know what 
ship that is?” , ' " < ' 

The young seaman threw a rapid and, scrutinising 
glance upon the mousquetairo, and then looked towards 
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the ship: “Yes,” replied he, negligently, “ it is a pretty 
, frigate carrying two and thirty guns, witli her soils bent 
and her starboajrd anchor atrip, ready to sail at the first 
signal given." 

“Excuse mo,” replied Emanuel, smiling; “that is 
not what I ask of you. It signifies little to me how many 
guns she carries^ or by what anchor she is holding—is 
not that your technical mode of speaking ? ” 

The lieutenant smiled in turn. “ But," continued 
Emanuel, “ what I wish to know is, to what nation she 
actually belongs, the port that she is bound to, and tho 
name of her captain.” 

“ As to the nation slio belongs to,” replied the lieu¬ 
tenant, “ she has taken care to give us that information 
herself, or she is an outrageous liar. Bo you not see 
her flag flying from her peak ? It is the flog without a 
stain, rather worn out from being too much used that’s 
all. As to the place she is bound to, it is as the com¬ 
mandant of the fort told you, when you asked him,— 
Mexico.” Emanuel looked with astonishment at the 
young lieutenant. “ And finally, as to her captain,,that 
is a much more difficult matter. There are some people 
who would swear he is a young man about my Own age 
or yours, for I believe we left the cradle pretty closely 
the one after the other, although the professions we fol¬ 
low may place a long interval between our graves. 
There .are others who pretend he is of the same age with 
my uncle, the Count d* Estaing, who as you doubtless 
know, has just been mode an admiral, and who is at this 
moment affording every assistance to the rebels of Ame¬ 
rica, as some people, even in France* still call them. ■ But, 
in short; as to his name, that is quite another thing; it 
is said he does not know it himself, and until some for¬ 
tunate occurrence shall apprise him of it, he calls himself 
Paul" 

<0?aul?" 

“ Yes, Captain Paul.** 

“Paul, whatl” . 
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“ Paul, of the Providence, of the Ranger, of the AUu 
anee, according to the name of the ship ho commands. 
Are there not also in Prance some of our young nobles, 
who, hading their family name too short, lengthen it out 
by the name of an estate, and surmount the whole with 
a knight's casque, or a baron’s coronet: so that their ' 
seals or their carriages "bear the evidence of belonging 
to some ancient family, quite delightful to reflect upon ? 
Well! so it is with him. At this moment he calls him¬ 
self, 1 believe, Paxil, of the Indieme, and he is proud of 
the appellation; if I may judge from my naval sympa¬ 
thies, I do not think he would exchange his frigate for 
the finest estate to be found between the Port of Brest 
and the mouth of the Rhone.” 

“ But, tell me,” rejoined Emanuel, after reflecting for 
a moment on the singular mixture of simplicity and sar¬ 
casm which pervaded the answers of his companion; 

“ what is the character of this man ? ” 

“His character — but, my dear baron — count — 
marquis 

“ Count,” replied Emanuel, bowing. 

“ Well, my dear count, then, I was about to say that 
you pursued me from one abstraction to another, and 
that when 1 placed at your disposal all my knowledge 
in algebra, I did not intend that we should enter into a 
research of the unknown. His character! good heaven, 
my dear count, who can speak knowingly of the cha¬ 
racter of a man, unless it be himself—and even then— 
but hold— I, myself, as you now see me, have ploughed 
for twenty years, at one time with the keel^of a brig, at 
another with that of a frigate, this vast expanse,, which 
now extends itself before us. My eyes, for sq Imay 
express myself, discerned the ocean almoSt at the time 
moment that they saw the sky above ft ; tiflbe my 
tongue was able to join two words together, or my 
comprehension could combine two ideas, I have interro¬ 
gated and studied the caprices of the ocean, and yet I 
do not, even to this time, know its character—and there. 
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are only four principal winds and thirty-two breezes 
.which agitate it—that’s all. How, then, can you expect 
'that I should judge of man, torn as he is by his thousand 
passions.” 

“Nor did I ask you, my dear—duke—marquis—. 
count ?”— 

“ Lieutenant,” replied the young sailor, bowing, as 
Emanuel had done before. 

“ I was about to say, then, my dear lieutenant, I do 
not ask a physiological lecture on the passions of 
Captain Paul. I only wish to inform myself upon two 
points. Firstly, whether you consider him a man of 
honor ? M 

“ We must first of all understand each other as /to the 
meaning of words, my dear count—what is your precise 
definition of the word honor ?” 

“ Permit me to remark, my dear lieutenant, that this 
question is a most singular one. Honor! Why, honor 
—is—honor.” 

“ That’s it precisely—a word without a definition,J ko 
the word God! God—is God! and every one creates a 
God after his own fashion. The Egyptians adored him 
under the form of a scorpion—the Israelites, under that 
of a golden calf. So it is with honor. There is the 
honor of Camillus, and that of Coriolanus—that of the 
Cid, and that of Count Julian. Define your question 
better if you wish me to reply to it.” 

^" I ask, then, whether his word may be relied upon ?” 

“I do not believe he ever failed in that regard. His 
- enemies—and no one can arrive to his station without 
having .them—even his enemies, I say, have never 
doubted that be would keep, even unto death, an oath 
which he had sworn to. This point is, therefore, believe 
me, fully settled. In this respect, he is a sute of honor. 
Let hs pass, therefore, to your second question, for if I do 
not deceive myself, you wish to know something farther." 

“ Tea, I wish to know whether he would faithfully 
obey an order given by his Majesty V* 
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u What Majesty ? M 

M Beally,,my dear lieutenant, you affect a difficulty of 
comprehension which would better suit the gown of a 
sophist, than a naval uniform” 

“Why so? You accuse me of cavilling, because, 
before replying, I wish to know precisely what I have to 
answer. We have, at this present time, eight or ten 
majesties, seated securely or otherwise, upon the diffident 
thrones of Europe. We have his Catholic Majesty—a 
feeble majesty, who allows the inheritance left him by 
Charles the Fifth, to be tom from him piece by piece;— 
wo have his Britannic Majesty-- a headstrong majesty, 
who clings to his America, as Cyingetus to the Persian 
ship, and whose hands we shall cut off, if he does not 
loose his hold;—we havo his Christian Majesty, whom I 
venerate and honor”- 

“ Well—it is of him I wish to speak,” said Emanuel, 
u do you believe that Captain Paul would feel disposed 
to obey an order which 1 should deliver from him V* 

4t Captain Paul,” replied the lieutenant, “ would, as 
every captain ought to do, obey every order emanating 
from a power which has the right of commanding him— 
unless indeed he be an accursed pirate, or some damued 
priv&teerVman, some buccaneer, who owes no allegiance, 
and which I should doubt from the appearance of the 
frigate he,commands,, and from the way she is fitted. 
He must have then in some drawer of his cabin, a com* 
mission signed by some power or other. Well 1 should 
this commission bear the name of Louis, and be sealed 
with the fleur-de-lis of France, there can be no doubt 
that he . would obey any order sealed, and signed by the 
same name*- t • 

“This .Is all then that X wish to, be informed of,” 
replied the young mousquetaire, who began to gjrotf 




companion* " I will only ask you One mote question*” 
u I am ready to obey your wishes in’that, as X have 
in the rest, count,” returned the lieutenant. 
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“Do you know any way of getting on board of that 



iu a small creek close to them. 

“ That boat! why, is it yours ?” 

“ Well! I will take you on board.” 

“ You know this Captain Paul, then ?” 

u I ? not in the least! But as nephew of an admiral, 
I am naturally acquainted with every officer of a ship, 
from a boatswain, who pipes the hands aloft, to the rear 
admiral, who commands a squadron. Besides which, we 
sailors have secret signs among us, a certain masonic 
language, by which we know one another as brothers in 
whatever part of the ocean wo may meet. You may, 
therefore, accept my proposal with the same-frankness 
in whiqh I offer it. 1, my rowers, and my boat, are at 
your disposal.” 

“ Do mo this service, then,” said Emanuel, “ and”— 

“ You will forgive me the annoyance I have caused 
by my tergiversations, will you not ?” said the lieutenant. 
“ You cannot be surprised at it,” continued he smiling, 
u my dear count, the solicitude of a seaman's life has 
given to us children of the sea, the habit of soliloquising. 
During a calm, we invoke the winds! During the tem¬ 
pest, we invoke the calm; and during the night we 
address ourselves to God.” 

Emanuel a^ain looked doubtingly at his companion, 
who met his gaze with that apparent good tempered 
simplicity, which had appeared to spread over his features 
every time her had become the object of investigation, 
to the, mousquetaire. The latter was surprised at this 
mixture of eontempt for human things, and of poetic 
feeling toward the works of God. But finding that 
this singular man was disposed to render him, although 
in a strange manner, the service he had asked of him, 
he accepted his proffered assistance. , Five minutes 
afterwards, the two young men were advancing towards 
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the unknown vessel with as much rapidity as the vigor 
of sue stout rowers could give to the light bark in 
which they were seated. Their oars rose and fell with 
so regular a movement, that it appeared rather impelled 
by some powerful machine* than by the combination of 
human strength. 
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THE FRIGATE. 

And oh! the little warlike world within! 

The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy; 

The hoarse command, the busy humming din— 

When, at a word, the tops are mann’d on high, 

Hark to the boatswain’s call, the cheering cry; 

While through the seaman's hands the tackle glides: 

Or schoolboy midshipman that, standing by, 

Strains his shrill Pipe, as good or ill betides, 

And well the docile orew that skilful urchin guides.—Brno*, 

As they advanced, the graceful form of the ship became 
more and more clearly defined, and although the voca¬ 
tion of the count did not lead him to admire beauty 
under auch a form, yet he could not avoid being struck by 
the graceful model of her construction, tlfo loftiness and 
strength of her masts, and the elegance- of her rigging, 
which appeared, as it stood, out against the richly tinted 
sky, reddened by the setting sun, to be composed of 
flexible and silky fibres, spun by some gigantio spider. 
There : was not, however, any appearance of movement 
on board the ship, which seemed, either from inattention 
or contempt, to care but little for the visit she was about 
to receive. The young mousquetaire thought, however, 
at one moment, that he perceived the end of a telescope 
* peeping but of one of the portholes, near the muzzle of 
a gun, and which was pointed towards the boat; but 
the ship being gently moved round by the quiet heaving 
of the waves, presented her'prow toward them, his 
attention was attracted by the figure-head which aetie* 
rally bears some allusion to the name of the vessel that 
it decorates: it was a representation of one of the 
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daughters of America, discovered by Columbus, and 
conquered by Cortes, with a head-dress of many colored 
feathers, her bosom naked, and ornamented with a coral 
necklace* As to the remainder of the figure, it was a 
curious combination, half syren, half serpent, attached to 
the fore part of the ship in a graceful though fantastic 
form. The nearer the boat approached the ship, the 
more did the attention of the count appear attracted by 
this figure, It was, in fact, a sculpture, not only sin¬ 
gular as to form, but very remarkable from the finish of 
its execution; and it was easy to perceive, that it was 
not the work of vulgar hands, but had been carved by 
a superior artist. The lieutenant remarked, with the 
satisfaction of a seaman, the increasing admiration which 
appeared in the countenance of the soldier; cud at last 
perceiving that his attention was concentrated in the 
figiire-liead we have described, he seemed to wait with 
impatience that the latter should express 4iis opinion 
upon it; but finding that he did not give any, although 
they were> near enough not to lose any of its beauties, 
he took upon *1iimself to be the first to speak, and to 
question his young companion. 

* “Well, count/’ said he, concealing the interest which 
he took in his reply under an apparent gaiety, “ what do 
you think of this master-piece ? ” 

** I think,” replied Emanuel, “ that comparing it with 
works of the same description, which I have seen, it 
merits the appellation which you have given it.” 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant, carelessly, “it is*the last 
work of William Coustou, who died before a he had com-* 
pletedit: it was finished by one of his pupils, named • 
Duprfc, a man of genius, who is starving, and who is 
obliged to carve wood for want of marble, and to eat 
figure-heads of ships, when be Ought to be employed in . 
sculpturing statues. See/’ said he* giving am hnpul* 
riorfcto the rudder which laid then across her bows* fit 
is a real necklace of coral that-she wears, and they ato 
m\ pearls that are hanging from her ears. As to her 
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eyes, each pupil is a diamond worth a hundred guineas. 
The captain who takes this frigate, .will, besides the 
honor of capturing her, have a splendid wedding present 
to offer to his bride,” 

“ What an odd caprice,” exclaimed Emanuel* carried 
away by the singularity of the object he was gazing at, 
“ to ornament a ship in the same way that one would an 
animated being, and to risk considerable sums to the 
chances of a battle, or the dangers of a storm.” 

“Why should this astonish you?” said the lieutenant 
with an accent .of indescribable melancholy; “ we sea* 
men have no other family than our sailors, no other coun¬ 
try but the ocean, no gorgeous pageants but the tempest, 
no amusements but the battle. We must attach ourselves 
to something, having no real mistresses, for who would 
ltfve us sea-guils, who are always on the wing ? We 
must therefore shape to ourselves an imaginary love. 
The one becomes enamoured of some verdant and shady 
island, and every time he perceives one in the distance, 
rising from the ocean like a flower garden, his heart be¬ 
comes as joyous as that of a bird, when returning to its 
nest. Another selects some favorite star from out the 
Armament, and during the long and lovely nights on the 
Atlantic, every time he passes the equator, it appears to 
him that it approaches nearer to him, and salutes him 
with a more vivid light. There are others, and they are 
the greater number, who attach themselves to their fri¬ 
gate as to a well beloved daughter, who groan whenever 
the, tempest tears away any part of her, at every wound 
given by the jahot that strikes her, and when- slip is at 
length sunk by the tempest or the combat, prefer to 
perish with her, rather than to s^ve themselves without 
her, giving to landsmen a holy example of fidelity. 
Captain Paul is one of the latter class, that’s all, a&d he 
has given to his frigate the wedding present which he had 
intended for his bride. Ah? I see they.are waking up” 
Boat ahOyf ” cried some one from on board tbs 
frigate, u what boat’s that? ” 
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“We want to come on board," replied Emanuel; 
“ throw 11 s a rope that we may. catch hold of. n 

" Go round to the starboard side, and you will find 
the gangway ladder." 

The sailors pulled round, and in a few seconds the 
two young men were going- up the ship’s side. The 
officer of the watch came forward with an eagerness 
which appeared in Emanuel’s mind to promise well. 

"Sir," said the lieutenant to a young man who was 
dressed in the same uniform as himself, and appeared to 
be of the same rank, “ this is my friend, the Count 
By the by, I forgot to ask your name ? " 

" Count Emanuel d’Auray.” 

" I was saying then, that this is my friend, the Count 
Emanuel d’Auray, who anxiously desires to speak to 
Captain Paul. Is he on board ? ” 

" He has just this moment arrived," replied the officer. 
"In that case I will go below and prepare him to re¬ 
ceive you, my dear count. In the meantime, this; is 
Mr. Walter, who will have the pleasure of showing you 
through the ship. It is an interesting sight for a land 
officer, and the more so, as I doubt whether you would 
find many ships kept in such order as this is. The peo¬ 
ple are at supper just now, I believe ?" 

. " Yes, sir." 1 

* In that case it will be the moro curious sight,” 
"But," observed the officer, hesitating a little, " it is 
my watch on deck." 

"Bah! you can easily find one of your brother 
officers who will relieve you for a short time. I will 
endeavour to manage so that the captain sfthti not make 
you kick your heels too long in the ante-room.' Adieu,’ 
till I meet you again, count; I shall recommed yOU id 
such a way as will insure a good receptiew for ytrtfc.**- 
With these words, the young lieutenant disappeared, 
down the companion ladder, while the 
with Igmannel to show him over the shi]^ took himinto 
tiie 'tween decks* 
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A» the lieutenant had presumed, the crew of the 
frigate were at their supper, B was the Brat time that 
the youngcount had been present at such a repast; and 
however much he desired to speak immediately to the 
captain, He felt so curious to observe what was going on, 
that he examined everything with eager attention; 

Between every two guns, a table and benches were 
prepared, not standing on their feet, but slung by ropes 
from above. Four men were seated upon each of the 
benches, taking their portion of pieces of beef, which 
seeined to resist the action of their knives, but which 
had to do with hearty fellows who did not appear at all 
disposed to be daunted by its toughness. At every 
table there were two cans of wine, that is to say , about 
a pint for each man. As to the bread, it did not appear 
to be distributed by rations, but they could take as 
much as they wanted. The most profound silence 
reigned throughout the crew, which was composed of 
not more than from one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred men. 

''Although none of those seated at the table, opened 
their mouths for any other purpose than to eat, Emanuel 
perceived, with some surprise, that they were composed 
of many different nations, which was easily discernible 
from the contour of their countenances. His cicerone 
remarked his astonishment, and replying to his thought 
before he had given utterance to it, said, with an Amerf- 
canaccent, which Emanuel had already observed, and 
which proved that lie who spoke to him was bom on the 
other side, of the Atlantic: “Yes, yes, we haye a 
tolerably pretty sample of every notion in the world, 
and if all ft once a good deluge should carry off the 
children of Noah, as it formerly did jthose of Adam, our 
ark could furnish people who speak every language. Do 
yooobserye those three fellows who are exchanging 0 
piece ofrpast beef for f dove of gaiiiefc* they Arelads 
fro^ 3|^^whom we, picked up at Cape Orfcegd, and. 
who wp^ action without* having, said g 
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prayer toSt Jago, of Compostello, but who ; when once 
fcjieqj pkye? la bvfe^ Wouliffather 'allot? to be 

4i if tfece*/ ffife f ^fyr< fegle *&jp, 

Those^wpwhoare.pollrafe their i#bie'a&'fJWexpense 
of tbeir' jacket-sleeves, are'honest Dutchmen, who #t£Q 
eomploi^ or the injorjr dotie 0tbeir commejOe by the 
discovery of the Oape of (Stood Hope* Yoii see than 
-^at, first sight they look like very beer-pots. Well, 
those bravo fellows, the moment they hear , the drum 
beat to quarters, become as active as monkeys* Go 
near them, and they vylll talk to’you about their ances¬ 
tors i. they will tell you they descend from those famous 
•weepers of thesQa, who when going into action, hoisted 
a broom instead of a flag; but they will take* good care 
npt to inform you that one fine morning the English 
took their, broom, and made rods of it to whip them 
with. , That whole table, where they are chattering 
together atsueh a rate, but in an under tone, is occupied 
byFrnichmen, who would talk louder if they dared. 
The seat of honor is occupied by a chief, elected by 
themselves; he is a Parisian by birth, a cosmopolite 
from taste, a great master at the small sword, single¬ 
stick, and a dancing-master to boot* Always gay and 
contented, he sings when he is on duty, sings when he 
is fighting, and will die singing, unless a hemp cravat 
should stop his voice, which may very likely happen to 
him should he have the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of <Mm Bull. Turn your eyes to the other side now, 
and observe that row of nquare and idle heads. Theso 
arestrange faces to you, are they not ? but' which etery 
American ,bom between Hudson's Bay and theGulf of 
Mexico, Would recognize at once for beak bornonthe 
borders of Lake Erie, or seals from HOva Sc5o6a.! \Tbefe 
are three or four of them who are one eWd-^fhk 
arises from their peculiar mode 1 of fighting^ • they 
. twist tbeir hngersinthe hair of tfteir 
goqge Out tfs ’eye'’with their " /fitterhr£ 

some of them who are very expert W lids bxiii^ hud 
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wfto never miss their mark. So that when they are 
tfoardihg a ship* they almost invariable throw away 
tlteirboarding pikes, or their chtlass, and seising the 
first Englishman they can Oatohhold of, they uneye him 
with a dexterity and quickness quite delightful to 
behold. You will now comprehend that I did not 
deceive you in what I said, and that our collection is 
complete." 

* But,” asked Emanuel, who had listened to this long 
enumeration with a certain degree of interest, “ how 
does your captain manage to make himself understood 
by men brought together from such distant nations V 9 

“ First of all our captain understands all languages— 
and although in battle and during stormy weather he 
speaks his mother tongue, he gives such an accent to it 
that every one understands him and obeys him.' But 
see, the larboard cabin door is opening, and I doubt 
not he is ready to receive you.” 

And instantly a boy dressed in a midshipman’s 
uniform came up to the two officers, and asked Emanuel 
if ho did not call himself the. Count d’Auray; and on 
his receiving an affirmative reply, he requested him to 
follow him; and the officer who had so conscientiously 
sustained the part of a cicerone, immediately went on 
deck to resume his duties there. As to Emanuel, he 
advanced towards the cabin with a mixed feeling of 
anxiety and curiosity, He was at last about to be 
ushered in the presence of Captain Paul. 

He was a man who appeared to be between fifty and 
fifty-five years of age, and to whom the habit of walk¬ 
ing between docks had given him- a.stoop rather then 
age. He wbre the uniform of the French navy, aeeord- 
• iftg.toits strictest regulations. It was a blue coat With 
scarlet facings, a red waistcoat, and breeches of the same 
color, grey stockings, with frilled shirt andrufflesi His 
hair, rolled up in large curls, and powdered quite White, 
Wksvtied into a queue by a ribbon, the ends of which 
floated unon his shoulders. His cocked hat and hi* 
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sword were lying upon a table beside him. At the 
moment Emanuelentered the door, be wa^ sifting upon 
the carriage of a gun, hut when lie perceived mi, he 
Tose up to receive him* 

fhe young count felt intiimdated by the aspect of 
this man: there was in his eye a searching look which 
appeared to peer into the very soul of the person Whom 
he gazed upon* Perhaps, also, this impression was the 
more powerful, that he presented himself before him 
with a conscience that reproached him with the act he 
was endeavouring to accomplish, and of which he was 
about to render the captain, if not an accomplice, at all 
events the executioner. These two men, as though they 
felt a secret repulsion, the one towards the other, 
saluted each other with politeness, but with cold reserve. 


“ It is the Count d'Auray that I have the honor of 
addressing” said the old officer. * 


"Audi Captain Paul, I believe/* replied the young 
mobsquetaire; they both bowed a second time. f 

/'May I know to what fortunate chance I owe the 
honor/* rejoined the captain, “ of the visit which is now 
paid to me by the heir of one of the oldest and greatest 
families in Brittany ?” 

Etnanuel bowed again by way of thanks for this com* 
pliment, and then, after hesitating for a moment as if 
he found it difficult to open the conversation, he obser¬ 
ved: I, am told, Captain Paul, that you are bound to 
the Gulf of Mexico?’* 

. "And you have not been deceived/sir; I purpose 
sailing for New Orleans, calling on my way at Cayenne, 
and at the Savannah” 

" This falls out very fortunately, captain, md you 
will not have to alter your course^ in ease you' should be 
willing to undertake the execution of the otdefc of 
whioh I am the bearer.” , J" ^ 

hays an order to communicate td ^Vshr« imd 


" Prom the Minister of Marine,** 
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*An order addressed to me personally ? M reiterated 
thecapiain, doubtingly. 

‘♦Not personally to yon, sir; bat to any captain of 
the, royal navy, who may bo about to sail for South 
America.” 

“ Of what nature isit, count?" 

“ A state prisoner to be transported to Cayenne. 9 * 

“And you have the order with you?” 

‘♦Here it is,” replied Emanuel, taking it from bis 
pocket, and presenting it to the captain. 

He took the paper, and going near the cabin window, 
that he might avail himself of the last gleam of daylight, 
he read aloud: 

“The Ministers of Marine and of the Colonies, 
orders any captain or lieutenant, commanding a govern¬ 
ment vessel, who may be about to sail for South 
America, or for the Graft of Mexico, to take on board 
his ship and to land at Cayenne, the person named 
Lusignan, condemned to transportation for life. During 
the passage the convict shall take his meals in his own 
cabin, and shall, not be allowed to have any oommuni* 
cation with the ship's company,” 

“ Is the order in due form V* asked Emanuel. 

“ Perfectly, air,” replied the captain. 

“And are you disposed to execute it ?*• 

“Ain I not under the orders of the Minister of 
Marine ?” 

' “ T^e prisoner may then he sent to you ?” 

“^Whenever you will; but it had better be this even¬ 
ing; or as soon as possible, as I do not expect to be 
Jongf in these roads,” 

“ I will take care that due diligence, shall be Used." 

, Is this all' that you hove to say to me?” 

Nothing further, excepting to add my thanka/* 

“Dp not add anything; air. 'Tile minuter orders, 
and I obey, that’s all. It is a duty which! fulfil, o&J 
not a service that I am rendering.” 

* Upon these words, the captain and the count bowed 
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to each other and separated, more cojdlyeven than they 
hud met. 

When he ,reached the deck, Emanuel asked the officer 
of the watch for his friend who had accompanied,hint 
on hoard, but was informed he had been detained by 
Captain Paul to sup with him, and that being anxious to 
oblige the count, he had placed his, boat as his disposal. 

She was waiting alongside the ship, and the sailors 
were in readiness to accompany him. Emanuel had 
scarcely got into, her when they rowed him away with a 
rapidity equal , to that with which they had conducted 
Kim on board. But this lame she proceeded in sorrow¬ 
ful silence, for the young lieutenant was no longer there 
to animate the count with his practical philosophy. 

JQot same night the prisoner was conducted on board 
the and the next morning at day-break the 

inquisitive inhabitants of the coast no longer discerned 
the frigate which had given rise to so many conjectures* 
and whose unexpected arrival, her remaining there 
without any apparent object, and her spontaneous 
departure, remained fen inexplicable mystery to the 
inhabitants of Port touis. 
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THE SEA. FIGHT. 

The gallant Teasels side by side did lie. 

Yard-arm and yard-arm, and the murd f rotts gutm ' 

Belch’d forth their flame and shot, ’till the white decks 

Ran like a sea with blood. Uncertain still 

The victory stood, 'till Perry, waving 

His bright sword o'er his head, cried,•* Follow me I ** 1 

A hundred shouts responded to this call, 

Then with one spring he bounded on the deck 
Of his determined foo. — 0li> Play. , - ’ 

5 , * 

As the motives which had induced Captain Paul to visit 
the poast of Brittany liad no relation with our history, 
excepting as far ^as regards the events which we have 
related, we shall leave our readers in the same state of 
uncertainty as were the inhabitants of Port Louis; and 
although our vocation and our sympathies naturally, 
incline us to terra-firma, we must follow our hero for a 
few days in his adventurous course upon the*ocean. The 
weather was as beautiful as it generally is on the west¬ 
ern coast of Prance, at the commencement of autumn. 
The Indienne sailed gaily, on with as fair a wind as could 
blOw fbr her. THb ship’s crew, excepting those actually 
employed in manoeuvring the vessel, were availing them- 
•selves of the fine weather and occupied in their own 
matters, as caprice directed them, or Were idly lounging 
ajbout the ship, when ail at once a voico which appeared 
to descend from the sky, called out, “ Below, there!*’ 
r ^ fiullo, there!" replied the quarter-master, who was 
standing near the helm, 

“ Son; te!* cried the Seaman who was oh the look* 
‘•Out, at the%e£id-mast. 
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“ Sail, ho !" repeated the quarter-master. “ Officer of 
the deck, be so good as to inform the captain there is a 
sail in sight*** * 

“ A sail! a sail I” re-echoed the crew from different 
parts of the deck; for at that moment a wave having 
raised the vessel which appeared upon the horisoa, had 
for an instant rendered her visible to the eyes off the 
ship’s company. 

lt A sailV* exclaimed a young man of five-and-twenty, 
springing upon the quarter deck from the cabin stairs; 
“ ask Mr Arthur what he thinks of her.” 

“ Mast head, there l” cried the lieutenant, using his 
speaking trumpet; the captain wants to know* Mr. 
Arthur, what you make of the strange sail.” 

Arthur, the young midshipman, had gone aloft 
immediately upon hearing a sail announced. He replied, 
“ She looks like a large square-rigged vessel, close hauled, 
and steering for us.” 

** Yes, yes,” said the young man, to whom Walter had 
given the title of captain, “ she has as good eyes aa we 
have ? and she has seen us.” Very well, if she wishes 
for a little chat, she will find us reatfy to talk to her. 
Besides, our guns must be almost choked from having 
their mouths stopped so long.” 

After some little time, the midshipman again hailed 
the officer on deck, and told him that the strange ship 
lihd just set her mainsail, and had altered her course a 
little, so & to crosfttheir k° w * 

a Sir,” said the'captain, addressing the lieutenant, 
**get ready to beat to quarters, we must prepare for 
this fellow; he looks rather suspicious.” And then call¬ 
ing out to the midshipman, (< How does the ship seem 
to sail, Mr. Arthur ? what do you thiuk’of her i * ' 

“ She seems to be a fast saner, and is a man-of-war, 
1 should think, by the squareness of her yards; and #1* 
though I cannot see her flag, I would Wager that die 
bears King George’s commission.” 

* I should not wonder, 1 * observed the captain to the 

% 
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first ieutenant, 11 and that she has orders to give ohase 
to ft Certain frigate called the Indienne, ana that her 
commander is promised good promotion should he suo- 
oeed in capturing her, Ha t ha! now she is loosing her 
top gallant ,sails. The blood hound has scented us* and 
fe decidedly about to give us chase. Set our top gallant 
sails, too,Mr. Walter, and let us keep our course with¬ 
out varying a point. We shall see whether they will 
dare to come athwart our hawse.’* 
b The captain’s orders were instantly repeated by the 
lieutenant, and in a few minutes the ship which had been 
running under her top sails, felt the innueuce of her top 
gallant sails, heeled over under this new pressure and 
bounded along as if animated by the sight of, an enemy, 
and dashing away the spray from either bow with eager 
impetuosity. 

For some time there was hardly a word uttered on 
board. Every one appeared to wait anxiously the *ter- 
mination of this state of suspense, and We shall profit 
by this momentary quiet, to call the attention of our 
readers to the person of the officer to whom the lieu¬ 
tenant had given the title of captain# 

It was no longer either the young and sceptical lieu¬ 
tenant whom we have seen accompanying the Count 
d’Auray on board the ship, nor the old sea-wolf with- 
his stooping gait, and harsh and snappish answers, who 
had received him in the eabin.' He was a handsome 
yOung man, from twenty to twenty-flVe years of age, as 
Wfthave said before, who, having thrown off all disguise, 
appeared at length in his own person, and dressed In 
the fariciful Uniform which he always wore when upop 
the ^ide ‘ocean. It was a sort of great coat of black 
velvet, with gold shoulder knots and fastened With 
hpfe and eyes of the same metal. Hound his Wai&the. 

Turkish belt, in which was placed a pa$|‘4pC elfe» 
phi ougJSng pistols, richly Maid and 
parently more for show than defence. His pantaloons 
were of kerseymere, with boots which reached 
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naturaleolors, was loosely twdj. his- hair, ip longer dfc^ v 
figured* by powder, and Haekas ebony, flowed about his 
#odi were tanned by exposure to the sun»;'SSs 
eyes beamed with ho|>e and animation. Near him, upon 
apui, was placed a steel helmet which, fasfceoed,bya 
curb chain under the chin. This was his battle dress* , 
and the 'only defensive armpur which he wore. Some 
deep indentations in bis helmet proved that it had more 
thSn once saved the head which it protected* from those, 
severe wounds indicted by those terrible cutlasses used 
byseamen when boarding. As to the ship’s company, they 
wore the. elegant though plain uniform of the french navy. 

fluring this time, the vessel which had been described 
by; the man at the mast head, and which had then ap¬ 
peared like a white speck upon the horizon, had become* 
little by little, a pyramid of sails and rigging. All eyes 
were fixed upon her, and although no order bad been 
actually given, every one of the crew bad taken the po* 
sition which individually belonged to him, as thougli jt 
hadbeen determined that a eombat should take place. 
There TQgned then on board the Indienne that solenm 
and profound silence, which in a ship of: war always 
precedes the decisive orders of the captain. „ I , inaliy,.the 
hullof the strange sail appealed rising out of the water,;' 
as heriflils had successively done before. It was then 
clearljr discernible that she was a larger ship than tbe 
Ibdlenney and that she carried thirty-six guns.. ..She* 
however, «howed no colors, mid a$her crew 
fUMy and completely concealed behind her bulw^l^ Jt 
was^iioopondble to ascertain, unless* by som^Jp^v^^: 
indications,. tx> What nation she, belonged. 


-*-.t i 1 (O \*' u.-'j «"TH HiiSlMi 


Oaptain ^anl ; the last, however, spmed 
thismoAt'forcibly.,. - v *■ „ -u, ’ ■- t ■ 

ssidhe, ^tla-.f 

we are going to have a scerib of a masked mil, ‘0 tjk&’ 
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to bring usafetf flags,and letwprov© to tint 
unknown, that the tndten&r hto^tove^ at hex 

disposal. And then, Mr. Walter* give orders that eut- 
laisds and boarding pikes be distributed r ferwe can 
liir<Ay expect, in these seas, to meet with any but enemy’s 


The two orders were executed as soon as given. .In 
an instant the young midshipman had brought on deck 
a dozen flags of different nations, and Lieutenant Walter, 


distributed cutlasses and axes to the ship’s company, he 
then returned to his place by the Captain’s side. Every 
man Again resumed Ms post by instinct rather than by 
order, for they had not yet beat to quarters; so that 
the apparent confusion which had existed for a moment 
ceased at once, and the frigate became once more, as it 
were, silent and attentive. 

However, the two ships following their converging 
directions, continued to approach each other. When 
they were about the distance of three gunshots* "Mr. 
Walter,” said the Captain, “ I think it is time we should 
begin to miatify our good friend here. Let us show 
him the old Scotch flag.” 

The lieutenant gave a sign to the quartermaster, and 
the red Lion of Scotland, on a blue field, rose like a 
fltme to thepeak of the Indienne; but nothing on board 
the enemy’s ship gave evidence of their paying the 
•lightest attention to this manoeuvre. 

^STeS, yes,”'murmured the captain, "the three lee* 
phrds iof 1 England have so well filed the teeth and pared 
of the Scottish lion, that they paynojatterk 
Ijim; belieidng that he is tamed becauaeM^is 
. deflij^esS.' .Show him some other color, Mr* Walter; 

shall succeed In loosening Ms tongue*’’ 

" W^atshall I hoist,captain? ” , 

w#ssi one that mmm% chance may perhaps 


favor us* 
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. This order was scaroelygiven, when the Scotch Sag 
was hayed down, aad ; ef Sardinia took? tti plate. 
The sfcipstill remakiedwute, ' ,v: * 


**Wa*fcweiy* said the captain,Jestlngly, it appears 


hie brother of Cyprus end Jerusalem. Do not tetris 
bring them to loggerheads by carrying our joke Surfher. 
Mr. Walter, let its show the American flag, and pbem 
that it & really the right one,by firing an uashotfod 
•gun.** * < 

The same manoeuvre was rotated. The Sardinian 
Sag was hauled down, and the stairs of the United 
States rose slowly towards the sky, and were certified 
by firing a gun* * 

What the captain had foreseen then happened imme¬ 
diately On the display of this symbol of rebellion rising 
insolently in the air. The unknown ship immediately 
be#syed Its incognita by hoisting the British fiag. At 
the same moment a cloud of smoke *wa$ seen issuing 
ffcom the ride of the royalist ship, and before the report 
was heard, a cannon ball was seen tipping from wave to 
wave, and fell about a hundred yards short of the 
Indienne. 

** Beat to quarters, Mr. Wetter, for you see we have 
guessed rightly. Como, my boys," cried he, to the 
crew, “ hurrah for America! and death to England!" 

This was answered by a general shout, and had • not 
netted/ when they heard them bearing to quarters on 
bosftd Hie Droits, for that was the name of the English 
ship. The drums of the Indienne immediately rfj|s$d; 
andeveryman ran to bis post:—the gunners to 
guns, the officers !© their stations, aim the’safi.owf to 
twk running, rigging. , As to the captain, he jumped 
uponjthe top of the companion,hjs9peaking triampet.fe 
his hand—the supreme symbol, the sceptre ofn&utkri 
royalty, which the commander always ^ieldS'^^i^lur '; 
of combat or during foe raging of the ■' 

They now seem to have made an exchange # 
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shot,When a longtime of smoke wasiwa k uiDg from 
t|i%.|td0 of the English vessel and a report similar 
■/lotitt thunder was heard,and the iron messengers 
nt to deal death among the rebels, having in their 





oeio^e reaching the sides of the frigate The latter,, 
however, as if refusing to reply to so premature an 
attack, oontinuied to haul to the wind, as if to spare the 
enemy too long a course. 

At this moment the captain turned, as if to give's last 
look round his ship, and his. astonished gaze was 
attracted by the appearance of a new personage on the 
deck, who had selected this dangerous and exciting 
moment to make his entrance upon the scene. * 

It was a young man, somewhere about twenty+two op 




he was plainly, but elegantly dressed, and whom the 
captain had not before seen on board. He was leaning 
agmnafc the misen-mast, his arms folded over his chest, 
and looking with melancholy indifference at the English 
vessel which was approaching them under a heavy press 
of canvas. The calmness at such a moment, and in a 
man who appeared a stranger to nautical combats, 
forcibly struck the captain. He then remembered the 
prisoner/whom the Count d’Auray had announced to 
him, #n<| who had keen brought on board during the 
las| night he had phased at the anchorage of Pert 
Lou»& , 

" Who allowed you to come qn deck, sir V’ said he; 
softening much as possible, the t#ne of his enquiry, 
so that'it would have been difficult to ascertain Whether 
th& kt# addressed as a mere question, or as arejfroach. 

klld-one, sir,” replied the prisoner*/ in a soft and 
sorrowed voice ; u but I had hoped that under the pro* 
micio^h^knees;you would fees severely observe the 
ogfem by vddeh I became yeur prisoner/* 
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" Have you forgotten that you were forbidden to 
hold ant communication with the skip's ctaipany ” 

#I 4 md not come here for the purpose of holding 
eommunltatfcm with the ship's company, $r; I came to 
see Whether some friendly cannon haft would do me a 
good turn.” 

"You may, but too soon, have your desire acetal* 
plished, if you remain where you are how standing; 
therefore, believe me, you had bettefrrcmafo bd6w” 

“Is this your advice, or an order, captain♦” 

"You have frill liberty to construe it as you please.” 
"In that case,” replied the young man, "I thank you 
—I will remain here. 

At this instant, another loud report was heard, but the 
two ships had by thh time neared each other so much, that 
they were within gun-shot, and the whole tempest of shot 
passed through the sails of tho Indienne. Two splinters 
foil fr0m*the masts, and the groans and stifled cries of some 
0? the ship’s company were heard. The captain, at that 
nmttape, had his eyes fixed upon the prisoner, above 
whott& head, a cannon ball had passed within two feet, 
grasing the mizen mast, against which he was leaning; 
but notwithstanding this death-warning, he remained 
calm and unmoved, in the same attitude as if he had not 
folt the wing of the exterminating angel waft above his 
head. The captain knew how to appreciate courage— 
this incident was sufficient to assure him of the 
Undaunted bravery of the man who stood before him. 

" Tia well, sir,” said he to him, “ remain where you 
are; and when we come to boarding, if you should be 
tired of remaining with your arms crossed, take up a 
cutlass, of an axe, and give us a helping hand* You 
will excuse mo not paying you more attention at this 
moment, for I have other wings to do.” 

H Mre ? cried he, in a voice of thunder, through his 
speaking trumpet, ” now, give it her; ffre I” 

"Fire!” repeated the officers like an echo* at their 
different stations. , . M 



tain the effect which the broadside: had produced 
the -enemy's vessel* When Ids gag* could' pen 


upon 


top masthadfollen, end had, with its sails, enotimbered 
the after-part of the Drake’s deck, attd that her Other 
sails were cut to ribbons. Then putting his speaking 
trumpet to his mouth, he cried— ..,: > 

“Well done! my lads. Now watch her closely. 
They will he too busy in clearing away thewreefcof their 
mast, to think of raking us—fire—as youcan—and this 
time shave close! ” 

The crew hastened to obey this order—the frigate 
veered round, and as the guns were brought to bear 
bpon the enemy, they were discharged' with tbrrible 
effect; and, as the captain had imagined, without any 
hindrance from the Drake. The Indienne once more 
trembled like a volcano, and, as a volcano, vomitedforth 
her flame and smoke. 

This time the gunners had followed the orders, of their 
captain to the letter, and the broadside had been fired 
point blank, striking the hull and the lower masts. Both 
her masts were still standing; but on all rides the. sails 
were banging in tatters. It appeared that some more 
etmdderable damage had been done, which it was im- 
posrible’to ascertain at that distance; for some time, the 
broadside waf not returned; at length it was, and in- 
stCadUof asking the Indienne, it struck her in ^diagonal 
direction. It was not the less terrible, for it swept off 

m e;brave follow,from the deck; but by a chance 
appeared positively magical, touched neither of 
forne of the running rigging weaeut, but 
ne^hfog that prevented, her manoeuvring as before At 
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mm bounded with joy. ■ Be once veto® 


*m led fee, “and. board her oo 
thelarboardaide! Boarders, to your stations*-*!* ready] 
Give fear one more broadside.** ; 

A,t the feat movement of the fadim is, the &nemy at 
oncepire^ived the intention, and endeavoured to nee* 
tralize it by a similar movement, hut at the instant of at¬ 
tempting to execute if* a dreadftil crash was heard on 
board her, and the mainmast, which had been nearly 
cut through by the last discharge from the Indimfte, 
trembled, for afew seconds like an uprooted tree, and 
fell forward, cowing the deck with the mainsail and 
the rigging. Captain Paul at once comprehended what 
had delayed the return of the broadside. 

^Bew, dies ours, my lads!" cried he; "we have 
only to take her. One last broadside within pistol shot, 
and then we’ll board her! ” s 

The Indietme obeyed her helm, as does a weU trained 
horse the bridle, and unopposed, advanced towards' her 
enemy* for the latter had no steerage-way upon her, and 
her guns were consequently useless. The Drake was 
therefore at the mercy of her adversary, who by remain¬ 
ing at a distance and claying at long bowls, ought have 
riddled her and sunk her, but disdaining this too easy 
Victory, sent in a last broadside; and then, before seeing 
the effect, it had produced, the frigate ran in upon her 
larboard quarter, and threw her grappling-irons on board.. 
On the instant,"the tops and forecastle of the. f*dienm 
blazed as with fireworks on a holiday, ftnd fiaming grer 
nades were showered upon the deck of the 
the rapidity of hailstones. ' ; : ■ i' 


quarter rails, Well done! now, to void ffltp 
oammades—firel ,,; 

AD these orders were executed with magical 
the two ahipa were as. securely lashed together Is 
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chains—the two cammades whioh had not been 
firefl duripg the combat, thundered, in there turn, and 
swept the enemy's deck with a efoud of grape shot, and 
th^n another cry was heard, uttered by the same sten¬ 
torian voice— 

u “STow, board her!!!” 

And, adding example to precept, the captain of the 
Indienne threw aside his speaking trumpet, now of no 
longer use, placed his helmet on his head, fastening the 
clasp beneath his ohm; placed the sabre which he- usu¬ 
ally wore in his belt between his teeth, and rushed upon 
the bowsprit to jump thence upon the deck of the enemy. 

Although this movement followed the order he had 
given with as great rapidity as the thunder succeeds the 
lightning, he was only the second upon the English 
deck: he was preceded by the young prisoner with 
whom he had conversed, who had thrown aside his coat, 
and armed only with a hatchet, was the first to encounter 
death or victory, 

“You are not conversant with the discipline of my 
ship,” said Paul, laughing; “it is my, place to be the 
first to board a ship I am attacking. I forgive you this 
time, but take care it does not again happen.” 

At the same instant, the seamen of the Indieme 
rushed from their .own ship to the enemy's, taking advan¬ 
tage of every point of contact, some from the bowsprit, 
others from the end of the yards, and nettings, and fell 
upon thed^ck like ripe fruit falling .from a tree when 
shaken by the wind. Then the English, who had 
retreated to their forecattle, unmasked a carrpnade 
which they had had time, to turn upon their enemy, A 
voUey of ’fire and iron was vcmited fortb on thp assail-, 
Ants. One fourth of the crew of the Inditnm fell 
filled or mutilatqd on the enemy's deck, in the midst oi 
criesand maledictions. But above the cries and blas¬ 
phemous oaths, a voice resounded, crying: . 

“forward—-allof youl M 

Then ensued a scene of appalling confusion —» 

a 
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combat bond to hand-«-a general duel To the roar of 
cm motif to the report of musketry, to the explosion of 
hand grenades, had succeeded the struggle with cold 
steel, less noisy but more sure, above all with seamen, 
who have retained for their sole use this inheritance 
from tlie giants, proscribed {or more than two centuries 
on the field of battle. It was with hatchets that they 
cleaved each other's sculls; it was with cutlasses they 
wounded each other’s breasts; it was with boarding* 
pikes that they nailed each other to the deck and masts. 
From time to time, in the midst of this mute carnage, 
a stray pistol shot was heard, but isolated, and as if 
ashamed of taking part in such a butchery. It lasted 
nearly a quarter of an hour, and amidst a confusion it 
would be impossible to describe. And then the British 
flag was lowered, and the crew of the Drake being 
driven below, there remained on deck only the con¬ 
querors, the wounded and the dead; in the midst of 
whom was the captain of the Indienne, surrounded by 
his crew, with his foot upon the breast of the captain of 
the enemy's ship, having on his right his first lieuteh^ 
ant, Walter, and on his left his young prisoner, whose 
shut, steeped in blood, witnessed the share he had in 
Ae victory. 

m Hqw, all is over/’ said Paul, stretching out 1 hia 
hand ; M and he who strikes another blow wifi have te 
deal with me/’ 

Th tik holding out his hand to his young, prisoner, 
“Sir,” said he, M you will relate to me, to-night, c hbw 
it was that you were made my prisoner, will you not! 
For there must be some cowapty machination in thfa 
affair. The infamous only arGwanaported til Cs^efthb , 4 
and you arc too bravaio be intern*** 
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She was a woman 

Of virtue most austere; noble in birth, 

And of most royal presence—but sad thoughts 
Seemed'to possess her wholly—her children, evoo, 

8< Idem approached her, and when they did, 

No soft affection, motherly caress. 

Was e'er accorded to them—stern and cold, 

Sho looked a moving statue.—O ld Plat. 

About six months aftor the occurrence of the events we 
have just related, and in tho early part of the spring of 
1780, a post chaise, whose wheels and panels covered 
with mud and dust, clearly certified that it had per- 
formed a long journey, was dragging slowly along, 
although two powerful horses were harnessed to it, up¬ 
on the road between Yanness and Auray. The traveller 
it contained, and who was roughly jolted in traversing 
the cross-roads, was our former acquaintance, Count 
Emanuel, whom we saw open the scene upon the jetty 
of Fort Louis. He was coming from Paris with all 
haste, and proceeding to his ancient family mansion, 
with regard to which it is now necessary to give some 
more precise and circumstantial details. 

Count Emanuel d*Auray was descended from one of 
the oldest families in Brittany—-one of his ancestors 
had followed Saint Louis to the Holy Land, and from 
that time tho name, of winch he was the last inheritor, 
had been constantly blended with the history of our 
monarchy, whether in its victories or defeats. His father, 
"the Marquis of d'Auray, Chevalier of the order of Si 
•Louis, Commander of the order of St. Michael| and 
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Grand Cross of the order of the Holy Ghost, enjoyed 
at the Court of Louis XV., in which he filled the post 
of high steward, that high distinction to which his birth, 
his fortune and his personal merit, truly entitled him. 
His influence there hid been increased by his marriage 
with Mademoiselle d© Sable, who was his equal in every 
thing that regarded family or credit at court: so that 
a brilliant future was opened to the ambition of the 
young people, when, after being married five years, a 
report was suddenly spread about the court, that the 
Marquis d’Auray had become insane during a journey 
he had made to his estates. This report was for a long 
time disbelieved. At length the winter arrived, and 
neither the marquis nor his wife made their appearance 
at Versailles. His place was kept open for him another 
year, for the king, still hoping he would regain his rea¬ 
son, refused to appoint a successor to it; but a second 
winter passed on, and even the marchioness did not re¬ 
turn to pay her court to the queen. In France people 
are soon forgotten; absence is a wearying malady, to 
which even the greatest names sooner or later must 
succumb. The shroud of indifference was gradually 
spread over this family, immured in their old chateau, 
as in a tomb, and whose voices were not heard either 
soliciting or complaining. Genealogists alone had duly 
enregistered the birth of a son and daughter, the only 
fruits of this union; the d’Aurays, therefore, continued 
to figure among tho names of the French nobility; but 
not having mixed themselves up for more than twenty 
years either in eourt intrigues or in political affairs, not 
having sided either with a Pampadour or a Du Barry, 
not having distinguished themselves in the victories of 
the Marechal de Brbglie, or in the defeats of the ’Count 
Clermont—in short, having neither sound nor echo, 
they had been completely forgotten. 

However, the ancient name of the lords of d'Auray 
had been twice pronounced at court, but without pro¬ 
ducing any impression. The first time on the occasion^ 
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of the young Oount Emanuel’s being admitted in 1709, 
a$ one of the pages of Louis XV., and the second* 
when after having served his time as page, he entered 
the company of mousquetaires of the young King Louis 
XVI. He had, during this time, become acquainted 
with tbe Baron de Lectoure, a distant relation of M. de 
Maurepas, who was favorably disposed towards him, and 
who enjoyed a considerable degree of influence with 
that minister. Emanuel had been presented to his old 
courtier, who having been informed that the Count 
d'Auray had a sister, one day let fall a few words upon 
the possibility of an union between the two families. 
Emanuel, young and full of ambition, wearied with 
"struggling beneath the veil which had obscured bis fa¬ 
mily name, saw in this marriage a means of regaining the 
position which his father had occupied at court under 
the late king, and had eagerly caught at the first over* 
tures for this alliance. M. de Lectoure, on his side, 
under tho pretext of uniting himself still closer by the 
bands of brotherhood, to his young friend, had urged 
his suit with an eagerness which was so much the more 
flattering to Emanuel, that the man who demanded the 
hand of his sister had never seen her, -The Marchioness 
d’Auray had listened the more readily to this proposal, 
as it opened toiler son the road to royal favor, and the 
marriage was agreed upon, if not between the two 
young people, at all events between the families. Ema¬ 
nuel, who preceded M. de Lectoure three or four days 
only, had hastened into the country to inform his 
mother that everything had been arranged according to 
her desire. ‘ 'As to Marguerite, the intended wife, they 
‘contented themselves with informing her of the resolu¬ 
tion they had taken without thinking it necessary to 
ask her consent to it, id about the same way that a crimi¬ 
nal is informed of the sentence which eondemnedum to 
the scaffold. 

It was, therefore, thus cradling himself in the bril- 
liaht dreams of future exalted favor, and bouying himself 
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up with the most elevated projects of ambition, that 
young Count Emanuol re-entered the gloomy castle of 
his ikmily, whose feudal towers, black walk, and court 
yards, overgrown with grass, formed so striking a con¬ 
trast with tike golden hopes that agitated him. The 
castle was a league and a half distant from any other 
dwelling. The principal facade overlooked that part of 
the ocean, which being so constantly swept by storms, 
has obtained the name of “ the Wild Sea," The other 
looked toward an immense park, u hich, being for twenty 
years abandoned and uncultivated, bad become a com¬ 
plete forest. As to the apartments, they had remained 
constantly dosed, with the exception of those inhabited 
by the family. The furniture, which had been renewed 
during the reign of Louis XIV., had, thanks to the 
care of a numerous household, retained a rich and aris- 
tocratic appearance, which the more modern part of it 
had begun to lose, and which, although more elegant, 
was less magnificent. It had been supplied from tho 
workshops of Boule, tho appointed upholsterer of the 
court. 

It was into one of these rooms, with deep mouldings, 
sculptured chimney pieces, and ceiling painted in fresco, 
that the Count Emanuel was ushered on alighting from 
bis carnage. He was in such haste to oommuniqate to 
his mother the happy news of which he was the bearer, 
that without taking the time to change his dress, he 
threw his hat, his gloves, and travelling pistols on tho 
table, and ordered an old servant to inform the mar¬ 
chioness of his arrival, and to ask her permission to 
present himself, saying that he would aw$it it in that 
room; for such in this old family was the respect paid 
to parents, that the son, after an absence of five months," 
did not dare to present himself to his mother, without 
In the first place consulting her desires upon the subject* 
As to the Marquis d'Auray, his children could not fa* 
member having seen him more than two or three tigae* 
ted then H was by stealth: for bis insanity was ft a 
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nature, St was said, that certain objects irritated, and 
they had been always kept from him with the greatest 
precaution* The marchioness alone, a model of con* 1 
Jugal virtue, remained always with him, fulfilling to* 
wards the poor lunatic not Ooly the duties of a wife, 
but also those of a servant. • Consequently, her name 
was revered in the surrounding villages, as that of a 
saint, whoso devotedness on earth has gained a place in 
heaven. 

In a few moments the old servant returned, and 
announced that the marchioness d'Auray preferred com¬ 
ing down to him, and begged that the count would 
wait for her in the room in which he then was* Almost 
immediately afterward the door of the robm again 
opened, and Emanuel^ mother entered it* She was 
about forty or forty-five years of age, tall and pale, but 
still handsome, whose calm, austere and melancholy fea¬ 
tures had a singular appearance of haughtiness, energy, 
and command. She was in costume of a widow as 
adopted in 17G0, for since the time that her husband 
had lost his reason, she had never laid aside her mourn¬ 
ing garments. Her long black gown gave to her move¬ 
ments, cold and slow as those of a shadow, a solemn 
appearance, which shod around this extraordinary wo¬ 
man a feeling of awe, which even filial affection hod 
never been able to surmount. Therefore, on seeing her, 
Emanuel started as at the sight of an unexpected appa¬ 
rition, and instantly rising, he advanced three steps to- 
wardher, respectfully went dbwn upon one knee, and 
kissed the Iiand she presented to him, 

^Itite, sir,”* said the marchioness.' **1 am happy to 
s^O you again.” And she pronounced these words witli 
ormffe emotion as if her son, who had been absent five 
months, had 1 left her but tho day before* Emanuel 
obeyed, conducted his mother to a large am chafr, in 
wbfeh she seated herself, and he remained standing be* 

ferfc heri -V 

received your fetter, count,” she said, "and I 
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congratulate you on your skill. You sppoar to me 
bom for diplomacy, and even more so than for military 
life. You ought to request the Baron do Lectoure to 
obtain an embassy for you, rather than a regiment.” 

" Lectoure is ready to solicit any thing we may de- 
sire, madam; and what is more, he will obtain any thing 
we may solicit, so great is his power with M. Maurepus* 
and so great is his love for my sister ” 

" In love with a woman he has never seen ? ” 
“IiOdfcoure is a gentleman, madam, and the portrait I 
have drawn of Marguerite, and perhaps the information 
he has received as to our fortune, has inspired him with 
the most earnest desire to become your son and to call 
himself my brother. And therefore he has requested 
that all the preliminary ceremonies may be gone through 
in his absence. You have obtained the publication of 
the bans, madam ? ” 

“Yea." 

“ The day after to-morrow, then, the marriage con¬ 
tract can be signed.” 

" With the help of God, all will be ready.” 

"Thanks, madam.” 

"But tell me,” continued the marchioness, leaning 
on the arm of her chair, and bending toward Emanuel, 
“ has he not questioned you regarding that young man, 
for whom he obtained from the minister an order of de¬ 
portation?” 

** By no means, my mother, These are services which 
are awed without entering into any explanation, and 
which are granted in implicit confidence. It is well 
understood between people who know the world, that 
they are to be forgotten as soon as rendered.'' , 

“ Then he knows nothing ?” 
tf No—but did he know all—” 

"Well?” 

" Well, madam, I believe he is so much of a philoso¬ 
pher, that the discovery would not in any way influence 
Ms determination*” 
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w It hought as much; he is a ruined spendthrift,” re* 
plied the marchioness, with an indescribable expression 
of contempt, and as if speaking to herself. 

*fiut supposing it should be so,” said Emanuel anxi¬ 
ously, “your resolution would be still unchanged, I 
hope ” 

“ Are we not rich enough to repair his fortune if ho 
can restore our former influence ?” 

“ Then, there is only my sister- ** 

“ Do you doubt that she will obey mo, when 1 inform 
her of my willfr ” 

“ Oan you believe, then, that she has forgotten Lusig- 
nan?” 

“For seven months, at least, she has not dared to re¬ 
member him in my presence.” t 

Beflect, my mother, that this marriage is the only 
means by which our family can be restored to influence; 
for there is one thing 1 must not conceal from you. My 
father has been ill for fifteen years, and having been ab¬ 
sent from court so long, was completely forgotten by 
the old king at his death, and by tne young king on his 
accession to the throne. Tour virtuous attention to 
the marquis, has not permtted you to leave him, even 
for a moment, since tne hour in which he was deprived 
of reason; your virtues, madam, are of that nature which 
God sees, and recompenses, but of which the world re¬ 
mains ignorant; and while you are fulfilling in this old 
forgotten Casfle in Brittany, the holy and consolatory 
mission, which you call a duty, your former friends dis¬ 
appear, they <}ie, or they forget you (this is a painful 
truth to .people, who like us, can count six hundred 
years of illustrious nobility); for when I reappeared at 
court, our name, the name of the family d'Auray,.was 1 
hardly known to their majesties, but as an historical re¬ 
collection ” 

^ Yes; I know full well that kings have but short 
memories,’* murmured the marchioness; but instantly, 
and as if reproaching herself for such a blasphemy, she 
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rejoined, u I hope tliat the blessing of God may always 
attend their majesties and France,’ * 

u And what can in any way afifeet their happiness ? w 
replied JBmanuel, with that perfect confidence in the 
fixture, which in those days was the distinctive chame* 
teristic of the hair-brained and unthinking nobility. 
“Louis XYI. is young and good; hfarie Antoinette 
young and lovely; both of them beloved by a brave 
and loyal people. Fate has placed them. Heaven be 
praised, beyond the reach of every evil.” 

“ No one, my son/' replied the marchioness, mourn¬ 
fully shaking her head, “ believe me, is placed beyond 
the reach of human woes and human frailty. No heart, 
however confidently its owner may believe that he can 
master it, firm as it may be, is proof against the passions; 
and no head, were it even a crowned one, but may be 
blanched in a single night. The people, you say, are 
brave and loyal." The marchioness arose and slowly 
advanced to the window, and with a solemn gesture 
pointing to the ocean. “Observe that sea; it is now 
calm and peaceful; and yet to-morrow, tins night, in 
an hour perhaps, the breath of the tempest may bear 
us the cries of distress of unhappy boings it is about to 
engulph. Although I am separated from the world, 
strange reports sometimes reach my ears, borne as it 
were by invisible and prophetic spirits. Does there not 
exist a sect of philosophers which has led away men of 
high name, by the errors which it propagates? Do 
they not speak of a whole world, which is detaching 
itself from tho mother country, whose children refuse 
to acknowledge their father ? Is there not a people 
who style themselves a nation ? Have I net heard it 
said that men of high birth have crossed the oeehn, to 
offer to rebels, swords which their ancestors never drear 
but at tho call of their legitimate sovereigns ? and have 
I not been told, moreover, or is it but the dreamt mnr 
solitude, that King Louis XYI. and the Quean# t§f» 
Antoinette herself, forgetting that sovereign* at* § 
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family of brothers, have authorised these armed emi¬ 
grations, and have given letters of marque to 1 know 
hot what foreign pirate V* 

. H All this is true/’ said Emanuel, much astonished. 

“May X3od, then, watch over their majesties, the 
King and Queen of France! 11 rejoined the marchioness 
as she slowly retired from the room, leaving Emanuel 
So astounded at these painful forebodings, that he saw 
her withdraw without uttering a word or even making 
a gesture to retain her. 

Emanuel remained for some time pensive and serious, 
but soon his buoyant character surmounted these 
gloomy presages, aud as if thinking to change his ideas 
by changing the view ho had been gazing at, he left the 
Window which opened towards the sea, and crossed the 
room to another, whence he could discern the whole of 
the plain which extends itself between d'Auray and 
Vaunes. He had been there but a few minutes, when he 
perceived two persons on horseback, following the same 
road he had just travelled over, and who appeared to be 
approaching the castle. As they drew nearer he could dis¬ 
tinguish that they were a gentleman and his servant. The 
first, dressed in the costume of young men of fashion of 
that day, that is to say, in a short green riding coat with 
gold frogs, stocking-knit breeches, and top-boots, wear¬ 
ing a round hat with a broad brim, and his hair tied 
with a large bow of ribbons. He was mounted on an 
English horse of raro beauty and great value, which he 
managed with a grace that proved he had made eques¬ 
trian exercises a profound study. He was followed at 
a short distance by a servant, whose aristocratic livery 
was in perfect harmony with the lordly air of the per¬ 
son whom he served, Emanuel imagined for a moment 
on seeing them proceed so . directly towards the castle, 
that it was the Baron do Loctoure, who, having hastened 
h» ^5iMi^re fh>m Paris, intended to surprise him; hut 
he4donfound that he was mistaken; and although ft 
appeared to him thqt it was pot the feet time be b$) 
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seen the horseman, hocouldnot recollect where or un¬ 
der what circumstances he had met him. r , While he was 
racking, his memory to discover the event in his life with 
which this vague remembrance was connected, the stran¬ 
gers had disappeared behind an angle of the castle wall 
rive minutes afterwards Emanuel heard the sound of 
their horses’ feet in the court yard, and, almost im¬ 
mediately the door was opened; a servant announced, 
♦‘Jfr.ftwl/* 
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DEVOTED LOVE. 

Woman's love 

v Once given, may break the heart that holde—but never 
Melts into air save with her latest sigh. 

Bulwer .—The Sfy Obtain* 

Tjie name,, as well as the appearance of the person 
tlms announced, awakened in their turn in the mind 
of Emanuel a confused recollection of which he could 
not affix either date or event. The person, preceded 
by the servant, entered the room by a door opposite 
the one through which the marchioness had retired. 
Although the moment was ill-timed for a visit, and 
though the young count, pro-occupied by his projects 
for the future, would have preferred meditating upon 
and ripening them, he was compelled, by the rules of 
etiquette, so severe in those days between well-bred 
people, to receive the visitor with courtesy and polite¬ 
ness. The deportment of the latter bespoke the man 
of distinction. Jifter the usual salutations, Emanuel, 
by a gesture, invited the stranger to be seated, who 
bowed and took a chair,, and then the conversation 
commenced with some common-place polite observation# 
“ I am delighted to meet you, count,” said tho 
stranger. 

u GhaUce haa favored me, sir,” replied Emanuel; an 
hqur sooner you would not have found me here: 1 
have jOst arrived from Paris.** 

", «I am aware of that, count, for we have been 
travelling the same road. I set out an hour after you, 
and eU along the road I heard of you, by means of the 
pos&fio&e who had the honor of driving you. 1 * 

11 May I be bold enough to ask, w said Emanuel, in • 
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tone which began to evince a certain degree of cKsssjjtfi® 
faction, “ to what circumstance I owe the interest yon 
appear to mince concerning mo.” 

* This interest is perfectly natural between old 
acquaintance, and perhaps I * might ba^e reason to 
complain that it docs not appear to be reciprocal* 

“ In fact, sir, it does appear to me, ,# replied Emanuel, 
“ that I have met you somewhere; but my rccoBectton 
serves me but confusedly; will you be kind enough to 
assist it?* - 


" If what you say be the case, count, your memory 
roust indeed be rather fugitive, for within the last six 
months, on three separate occasions, I have the honor 
of exchanging compliments with you " 

** Even should I expose myself to further reproach, 
X am compelled to say that I still remain in the same 
state of uncertainty with regard to your person* Pray, 
therefore, havp the goodness to fix my memory, by aid 
of more precise dates, on some event, and remind me 
under what circumstances I had the honor of meeting - 

WA11 4VlA ■Allttt ^ ■* 


“Thefirst time, count? it was on the jetty of Port 
Louis. You desired to obtain some information with 
regard to a certain frigate, which I was so fortunate as 
to. be able to furnish you. I believe, even, that X 
accompanied you on board.- Upon that occasion ! 
wore the uniform of a lieutenant in the royal navy, and 
you that of a mousquetaire.” 

“ I now well recollect it, sir, and I was obliged to 
leave the vessel without offering the thanks l owed 
you.” • 

” You are mistaken, count; I received those thanks 
during our second interview.” ‘ ; , ;S1 ; 

“And where did that take place I* : -X -j 

** On board the very vessel to which Iliad 
you— in the cabin. I then: wore the uniform efithe 
captain of the ship: blue coat, red waistcoat ahd t 
breeches, with grey stockings, a three-cornered hatj,* 
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and curled hair. Only the captain appeared to you 
•onto thirty years older than the lieutenant, and it was 
Dot without motive that I had made myself appear so 
touch older, for you would perhaps, not have chosen to 
confide to a young man a secret of such importance as 
you then communicated to me/' 

“ What you now say is incredible, sir; and yet some¬ 
thing tells me that it was really so. Yes, yes; I now 
remember that in the shade in which you remained half 
concealed, I saw eyes sparkling similar to yours. I 
have not forgotten them; but this was only the time 
before the last, you say, that I had the honor of seeing 
you* Continue, sir, I beer* to assist my memory, for 1 
cannot recollect our thiid interview.” 

“ The last, count, was only a week since, at Paris— 
at a fencing match, at Saint-George's, in the rue Chan* 
terecin. You remember, do you not, an English 
gentleman, with his hair so red that his powder could 
scarcely conceal its brillaut color—a scarlet coat, and 
tightly fitting pantaloons. I even had the honor of 
trying a bout with you, and I was fortunate enough to 
hit you three times, while, on the contrary, you were 
not lucky enough to touch me once. On that occasion 
I called myself Jones/’ 

*< It is most singular—it was certainly the same look, 
but it could not be the same man ” 

“ The will of God has directed that the look should 
be the only thing which cannot be disguised, and this 
is why be has thrown into the look a spark of his own 
light Well, then, the lieutenant, the captain, the 
Englishman, were one and the same person.” 

*• At* the present moment, sir, what are you if you 
please ? For, with a man who can so perfectly d^gulna 
himself, that question you must admit, is not altogether 
unnecessary” 

“At the present moment, count, as you see, I have 
no motive for concealment, and, therefore, I have come 
tytyou in tho simple costume of the young nobility, 
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whentbeyvisit each other neighbors in the counttv. 
1 anr whatever you may please to comber toe; French, 
English, Spanish, or even an American. In which of 
these languages would you wish our conversation, to be 
continued ?** , 

" Although some of these languages may be as 
familiar to me as they are to you, sir, I prefer th* 
French language; ‘it is that of a plain and coneiso 
explanations/’ - 

rf Be It so,” tepliod Paul, with *an expression of pro¬ 
found melancholy; * the French is also the language 1 
prefer; I first saw the day upon French ground, for the 
Sun of France was that which gladdened my eyes; 
and although I have often seen more fertile climes, and 
a more brilliant sun, there has never been for me but 
one country and one sun, the sun and the country of 
France!” 

Your national enthusiasm,” said Emanuel, interrupt¬ 
ing him ironically, " causes you to forget the motive to 
which I am indebted for the honor of this visit.” 

" You are right, sir, and I will return to it. It jras, 
then, about six months ago, while walking on the jetty 
»f Port Louis, you saw in the outer roaas a fine sharp 
frigate, with tall masts and square yards, and you said 
to yourself: 4 the captain of that ship must have some 
motive known only to himself for carrying so much 
canvas, on masts se slight/—and from that, sprung,. to 
your mind that he must be some buccaneer, a pirate, a 
corsair”-:— 


"And was I mistaken V* * . ✓ 

u T thought I had already expressed to you, count, 
replied Pam, with a slight tone of. irony, ** my admira¬ 
tion of the perspicacity with which, at>h$-frret glance, 
you sound the depths of men and mreumstaiicf^^-^ 

“ A truce to compliments, if you plea^ sir^to4let 
us to,facta/* . ] . , .^ 

" It whs under this' persuasion that you caused ypur» 
self to be conducted ON board the frigate, by a eertaip 
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lieutenant, and that you%und a certain captain in the 
cabin. You were the bearer of a letter from the 
Minister of Marine, ordering any officer, upon your 
requisition, and whose ship was under the French flag 
and bound for the Gulf of Mexico, to conduor to 
Cayenne a person named Lusignan, guilty of a crime, 
against the state” 

* That k true.” 

“ I obeyed that order, for I was then ignorant that 
this great culprit, thus transported, had committed no 
other crime than that of being the lover of your sister.** 

“ Sir,” cried Emanuel, starting up. 

u These are very fine pistols, count/’ carelessly con¬ 
tinued Paul, playing with the weapons which the Count 
d’Auray had placed upon the table, on alighting from 
his carriage. 

“ And they are ready loaded/' said Emanuel, in a 
tone which was not to be mistaken. 

Are they so ?” roturned Paul, with affected indif¬ 
ference. 

¥ That is a matter of which you can assure yourself, 
if you will take a turn in the park with me.” 

“ There is no necessity for going out to do that,” 
replied Paul, without pretending to understand Ema¬ 
nuel’s proposal in the sense which he meant to give to 
it; “ here is a mark which is well placed, and at a pro¬ 
per distance.” 

Saying these words, the captain cocked the pistol, 
and pointed it through the open window towards the 
top of a small* tree. A goldfinch was rocking himself 
On the highest branch, singing forth his shrill and joy¬ 
ful notes. Paul fired, and the poor bird, cut m two, 
fell at' the foot of the tree. Paul coolly replaced the 
pistol on the table. 

11 You were perfectly right, count, 1 * said he, ** they 
are excellent weapons, and I advise you not to part 
with them.” 

*' * You have just given me an extraordinary proof of 
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lied Emanuel| “and X feel boundtp acknpw- 


There, is nothing extraordinary in that/* roomed 
Paul, rathat melancholy tone which was .peculiar to 
him* 4< During those long days, when not a breath 
passes over that mirror of the Supreme Being, which is 
/called the ocean, we seamen are compelled to seek for 
amusements to which you landsmen are daily accus¬ 
tomed. Then wo try our skill upon the sea-gulls, 
which hover over the crest of a wave; or the Jfish- 
hawks, which dart down upon the imprudent tenant of 
the deep that rise to its surface; or, again, upon the 
swallows which, fatigued with a long flight, alight upon 
the royalmast-head or on the yards or rigging. It is 
thus, count, that we acquire some dexterity in exercises 
whieh,may appear so incompatible with our profession." 

•" Go on, sir; and if it be possible, let us return to 
the subject of our conversation." 

“ He was a handsome, brave young man, this Lusig- 
nan; he related his whole history to me. That being 
the son of an old friend of your fathers, who had eged 
poor, hh bad beep adopted by him some two years 
before the unknown Accident occurred which deprived 
him of his reason. That having been brought up with 
you, he had inspired you with hatred—your sister frith 
affection. He told me that, during the long years 


they passed together in tho same solitude, they never, 
perceived the isolation from the world in which .they 
lived,- excepting when they wore absent from each 
other. He recounted to me all the details of their 
youthful lovq, and how Marguerite had bn© day said to 
In the words of the tender sudden of Verom 

r ' * 

4tl I will be thine, or else ITlbethe tomb's/** ». t H 

' 1 1/ ” * 

* She has hut .too truly kept her word/ ' ‘ , l . ',«/. 
'•iTea-rhas she nob? And .yon 
that shame and dishonour, when,A'jifiaT 
through her own innocence, it carried armylby tomt. 
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? Your mother, whose duties estranged her from her 
daughter, and perpetually confined her 1 to your father's 
room—(for I know the virtues of your mother, sir, as 
well as I know your sister's weakness: she is an austere 
woman, mo^e severe than one of God's creatures ought 
; id fie, whoso only advantage over others is, that of 
never having fallen)—your mother, I sav, one night 
heard seine stifled cries; she entered your sister's cham¬ 
ber, walked pale and silently up to her bed, aud coldly 
snatched from her arms a child which had just been 
born, and left the room without addressing even a re* 
proach to her daughter, but only paler and more silent 
than when she entered it. As to poor Marguerite, she 
did not utter even a cry — she made np complaint. 
She had fainted away immediately on perceiving her 
mother. Was it so, sir? Have I been rightly informed, 
and4s the whole of this dreadful story truer* 

“You seem to be acquainted with every detail of it!” 
exclaimed Emanuel, with amazement. * 

“ It is because the whole of these details are given 
in these letters signed by your sister," replied Paul, 
opening a pocket-book, “and which Lusignan,.at the 
time he was about to be thrown amid robbers and 
assassins, through your instrumentality, confided to 
me, that I might restore them to her who had written 
them.”* ■ ' ' 

“Give them to me, then,” said Emanuel, stretching 
forth his hand towards the pocket-book,** and they shall 
•ho faithfully delivered to her who has had the impru¬ 
dence”-— 

“ To complain to the only person who loved her ih 
tins workU4s it not so ?” said Paul, withdrawing the 
letters*and the pCcket-book. “Imprudent daughter, 
whose own mother snatched the hhild from her heart, 
and who poured her bitter tears into the bosom of the 
father of her child! Imprudent sister, Who, nOtjfc>dr 
ing any protection from this tyranny hi hOr brother, 
has compromised his noble name by sighing with the 
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name he bears, letters* which, in the stupid and jge* 
judioedeye of the world, may—how is it you temthis 
in your noble class—dishonour her family, h it nofcf" 

“ Then,” cried Emanuel, reddening with impatience, 
“ since you are aware of the terrible tendency of these 
papers, fulfil the mission which you have been charged, 
by delivering them either to me, to my mother* or my 
sister," 

“ This was my intention when I landed at Lorient; 
but about ten or twelve days ago* on entering a 
church—" 

“ A church I” 

“ Yes, sir " 

“ And for what purpose ?** 

“ To pray there*** 

“ Ah! Captain Paul believes in God, then!" % 

“ Did I not believe in him, whom should 1 invoke 
during the raging of the tempest?" 

“ And in this church, then ?" 

“ In that church, sir, I heard a priest announce the 
approaching marriage of the noble Marguerite d’Auray 
with the very high and very potent Baron de Lectoure. 
1 immediately inquired for you, and was informed you 
were at,Paris, where I was myself compelled to go, to 
give an account of my mission to the king.** , 

“ To the king !” 

“Yes, sir, to the king—Louis XYI.; to his majesty, 
in persons X immediately set out, intending to return 
here as soon as you did. I met you in Saint George's 
rooms, and was informed of your approaching depar¬ 
ture. I arranged mine in consequence, in order that 
we might arrive here at about the same time, and here 
I am, sir, with a very different resolution to that I had 
formed before landing in Brittany.” \.J ^ 

**And what is this new determination ? 
hear it, for we must come to some conclusion." f { 

^ “ Well, then, 1 think that as all the world* and eVen 
Jus mother, seem to haw forgotten the poor 
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b hig'wy necessary that I should remember it. In the 
position in which you are placed, sir, and with the dis- 
position you have evinced of, becoming allied to tho. 
Baron de Lectoure (who inyour view, is the only per¬ 
son who can assist the realization of your ambitious 
projects), these letters are well worth a hundred thou¬ 
sand francs, are they not ? and will make but a very 
trifling breach in the income of twe? hundred thousand 
francs which your estates afford you.” 

“But who will prove to me that this hundred thou¬ 
sand francs-” 

„ u You are right, sir, and therefore it will be in ex¬ 
change for a contract for an annuity upon the young 
Hector de Lusignan, that I will deliver up these letters.” 

“ Is that all, sir ? ” 

“J. will also ask, that the child be confided to me, 
and I will have him brought up, thanks to his little 
fortune, far from the mother who has forgotten him, 
and far from his father whom you caused to be ban¬ 
ished.” 

“ 'Tis well, sir; had I known that it was for so small 
a sum, and so trifling an interest that you had come, I 
should not have, experienced so much anxiety. You 
will, however, permit mo to speak to my mother on the 
subject.” 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said a servant, opening the 
door. 

** I am not at home to any one. Leave the room,” 
replied Emanuel, impatiently.' 

** It is your sister, sir, who -toshes to see you/’ 

«* Tell her to - come by and by.” 

*“ She desires to speak to you this instant.” 

fi Do not put yourself out of tho way on my account, 1 " 
said Paul. t , 

“ But my sister must not see you, sir,—you compre¬ 
hend it is important that she should not see you.” 

*! As you please; but as it is important, also, that I 
should not leave the castle before concluding tho affair 
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which brought mo here, permit me to go into this side 
foom* 

u That will, do, n said Emanuel, himself opening the, 
do Or ; u but be quick, ! beg of you*” 

Paul went into the small room, and Emanuel hastily 
closed the door upon him, which was hardly done when 
Marguerite appeared. 
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Iiook kindly on them; I cannot bear 
^Severity: 

My hoart's so tender, should you charge mb rough, 

I should but weep and answer you with sobbing; 

Hut use mo gently, like a loving brother, 

And search through all the secrets of my soul.— Otwat. 

Marguerite d*Array, whoso history the reader has 
become aquainted with, from the conversation between 
Captain Paul and Emanuel, was one of those delicate, 
pale beauties, who bear impressed upon their features 
the characteristic stamp of high birth. At the first 
glance, from the soft flexibility of her form, the white¬ 
ness of her skin, the shape of her hands and tapering 
fingers, with their thin, rosy and transparent nails, could 
he discerned that she was descended from an ancient 
race* It was evident that her feet, so small that both 
of them could have been placed in the foot-mark of most 
women, had never walked excepting on carpeted saloons 
4 or on the flowery turf of a park. There was in her 
movements, graceful as they were, a certain degree of 
haughtiness and pride, the attribute of all her family; 
in fine, she conveyed the impression that her soul, capa¬ 
ble of making any sacrifice she had resolved upon, was 
very likely to rebel against tyranny; that devotedness 
was an instinctive virtue of her heart, while obedience, 
in her view, was only an educational duty, so that the 
tempest wind which blew upon her, m%ht make her 
bend down before it as a lily, but not as a reed. 

And yet, when she apj>enred at the door, her features 
• depicted sueh complete discouragement, her eyes had 
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retained the traces of such burning tears, her whole 
frame seemed weighed down by such an overwhelming 
despair, that Emanuel saw at once, that she must have 
summoned all her strength to assume an appearance of 
calmness. On seeing him, she made a violent effort, 
and it was with a certain degree of nervous firmness 
'that she approached the arm chair on which he was sit* 
ting. And then, seeing that the features of her brother 
retained the expression of impatience, which they had 
assumed on being interrupted, she paused, and these two 
children of the same mother, looked at each other as 
strangers, the one with the eyes of ambition, the other 
with those of fear. By degrees, Marguerite resumed 
her courage. 

" You have come at last, Emanuel! I was awaiting 
your return as the blind await the light, and yet. frjm 
the.,manner in which you look upon your sister, it is 
easy to perceive that she was wrong in placing her hopes 
in yon.* 

“If my sister has become, as she always ought to 
have been,” replied Emanuel, “ that is to say, a submissive 
and respectful daughter, she will have understood what 
her rank and her position demand of her; she will hav< 
forgotten past events as things which never skould'h&vt 
happened, and winch consequently she ought not to re* 
member, and she will have prepared herself for the new 
destiny which awaits her. If it is, in this disposition 
that she. now comes before me, my arms are open to re» 
ceive her, and jny sister is still my sister.” 

“ Listen attentively to what I am about to say,” said 
Marguerite, “ and aboveall, consider it as'a justification 
of myself, and not intended as a reproach tt> others* 
If my mother—-and God forbid that I should accuse 
her, for a holy duty keeps her apart from us-^if my 
mother had been, I was about to say, toward me as 
other mothers are towards, their daughters, I Should 
constantly have opened my heart to her as a beok ? at 
the first word traced upon it b/ t *ny stranger hand, star 
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would have warned me of my danger and I should have 
avoided it. , Had I been educated in the world instead 
f of being brought up like a poor wild flower beneath tho 
shade of this old castle, I should have learned from 
infancy the value of the rank and position which you 
speak of to-day, and I should, perhaps, not have 
infringed the decorum they prescribe, or the duties they 
impose. In short, had I been tutored amidst women 
of the world, with their sparkling wit and frivolous 
hearts, whom I have so often heard you praise, but 
whom I never knew, had I been guilty of some faults 
from levity, which love has caused me to commit—yes, 
I can well understand, I might then have forgotten tho 
past, have sown upon the surface new recollections as 
flowers are planted upon tombs; and then, forgetting 
the place where they had grdwn, have formed of them 
a bouquet for a ball, or a bridal wreath. But unfor¬ 
tunately it is not. so, Emanuel. I was told to beware, 
when it was too late to avoid the danger. They spoke 
to me of my rank and position in society, when I had 
already forfeited them, and I am now called upon to 
look forward to joy in the future, when my heart is 
drowned in the tears and t misery of the past.” 

“And the conclusion of all this,” bitterly rejoined 
Emanuel. 

“ The conclusion depends on you alone, Emanuel; it 
is in your power to render it, if not happy, at all events 
becoming. I cannot have recourse to my father. 
Alas! I know not even if ho could recognise his 
daughter. % have no hope in my mother; her glance 
freezes me, her* words aro death to me. You alone, 
Emanuel, Were left tome, to whom I could say, brother: 
you are now the head of the family; it is to you alone 
that; we are answerable.for our honor. I have fallen 
from ignorance, and I have been punished for. my fault 
as if ft had been a wilful crime,” 

“Welll well!" murmured Emanuel impatiently, 
* what is it that you ask ?" 
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Brother, I demand, since a union with the onlV 
tong I could have loved, is said to be impossible, I 
demand that my punishment be regulated according to 
my strength to bear it. My mother—may heaven paroon 
her!-—tore my child from me as if she had never herself 
been a mother, and my child will be brought up for 
from me, neglected, and in obscurity. You, Emanuel, 
removed the father, as my mother did the child, and you 
were more cruel to him than the case required; I will 
not say as man to man, but even as a judge towards a 
guilty person. As to myself, you have both united to 
impose upon me a martyrdom mere painful still. Well, 
then, Emanuel, X demand in the name of our childhood 
sjxmt in the same cradle, of our youth passed under the 
same roof, in the name of the tonder appellations of 
brother and sister, which nature bestowed upon us—I 
demand that a convent bo opened to me, and that its 
gates should close upon me for ever. And in that con¬ 
vent, I swear to you, Emanuel, that every day upon my 
knees, before God, my forehead bent down to the stone- 
pavement, weighed down by my fault, I will entreat the 
Lord as a recompense for all my sufferings, to restore 
my father to reason, my mother to happiness, and to 
pour on you, Emanuel, honor, and glory and fortune. 
I swear to you, I will do this.” 

“ Yes; and tho world will say that I had a sister 
whom I sacrificed to my fortune, whose property I 
inherited while she still lived 1 Why this is sheer mad* 
ness 1” 

“ Listen to me, Emanuel, w rejoined Marguerite, sup¬ 
porting herself on the back*of a chair, hear which she' 
was standing. 

“ Well ?” replied Emanuel. 

“ When you have pledged your word, you keep it, do 
you not?* 1 

rt I am a gentleman." . . 

u Well, then l look at this bracelet.* 1 

w I see It—perfectly —what then V* « 
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P It is fastened by a key—the k#y 'which opens it is 
attached te a ring, and with that ring, I pledged my 
word that I would not be released from a promise X had 
rtade, until the ring should be brought back and 
returned to me.** 

“ And he who has the key of it ?'* 

4t Thanks to you, and to my mother, Emanuel, ho is 
too far from us to ask it of him. He is at Cayenne.*' 

“ Before you are married two months/* replied 
Emanuel, with an ironical smile, “that bracelet will bo 
so irksome to you, that you will bo the first to get 
rid of it.” 

44 1 thought that I had told you it is locked upon 
piy arm,** 

“ You know what people do when they have lost the 
key and cannot get into their house—they send for a 
locksmith.** 

tc Well l in my case, Emanuel,” replied Marguerite, 
rasing her voice, and extending her arm with a solemn 
gesture, “ they must send for the executioner then, for 
this hand shall be cut off before I give it to another.** 

“Silence! silence!'* cried Emanuel, rising hastily, 
and looking anxiously towards the door of the iimcr 
room., 

“And now I have said all I had to say,** rejoined 
Marguerite: “ my only hope was in ypu, Emanuel; for 
although you cannot comprehend any deep-seated feel¬ 
ing, you are not cruel. I came to you in tears, look at 
me and you will see that it is true—I came to you to 
say,. * Brother^ this marraigo is the misfortune, is the 
misery of *my life—I would prefer a convent—I would 
prefef death to it—and you have not listened to me, or 
if you have listened, you have not understood me. 
Well, then, I will address myself to tills man—*! will 
appeal to his honor, to his delicacy; if that should not 
be sufficient, I will teU him all; my tovi for another, 
my weakness, my fault, my crime! I will tall turn that 
# I have a child; that although ho was torn from me, 
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although I hove never since seen him, although I am 
ignorant of his abode, still my child exists. A child 
cannot die, without his death striking jsome chord 
within its mother's heart. In short I will tell him, 
should it be necessary, that I still love another, that I 
cannot love him, and that I never will,’ ” 

“ Well! tell him all this," cried Emanuel, irritated by 
her persistence, “ and that evening we will sign the 
contract, and the next day you will be Baroness de 
Leetoure" 

“And then,” replied Marguerite, “then, I shall be 
truly the most miserable woman in existence, for I 
should then 'have a brother whom I should no longer 
love, and a husband for whom I should have no esteem. 
Farewell, Emanuel; believe me this contract is not yet 
signed." 

And after saying these words, Marguerite withdrew 
with that deep and settled despair upon her features, 
which could not for a moment be mistaken. And 
Emanuel, convinced that be had not, as he had antici¬ 
pated, obtained a victory, but that the struggle was still 
to be continued, cased after ber with an anxiety which 
was not devoid of tenderness. 

After a few moments of silence* in which he sat 
pensive and motionless, he turned round and saw Cap¬ 
tain Paul, whom lie had completely forgotten, standing 
at the door of the study, and then considering the vital 
importance it was to him to get possession of tne papers, 
which tho captain had offered him, he hurriedly sat 
down at the table, took a pen and papc£, and turning 
towards him, said— . / 

“ And now, sir, we are again alone, and there is 
nothing to prevent our at oqpe concluding this affair* 
In what terms do you wish the promise to be drawn 
up. Dictate them, I am ready to write them down* 

“ It is now useless," coldly replied the captain. 

“ And why so P” 

* 1 have changed my mind.* 
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“ How is that V* said Emanuel, rising, alarmed at 
the consequences which he perceived might arise from 
words which he was far from expecting. 

u I will give,” replied Paul, with the calmness of a 
fixed determination, “the hundred thousand livres to 
the child, and I will find a husband for your sister.” 

“ Who are you, then,” said Emanuel, advancing a 
step towards him, " who are you, sir, who thus dis¬ 
poses of a young girl who is my sister, who has never 
seen you, and who does not even know that you 
exist f n 

“Who am II* replied Paul, smiling; “upon my 
honor, I know no more upon that subject than you 
do, for my birth is a secret which is only to he re¬ 
vealed to me when I have attained my twenty-fifth 
year.” 

“ And you will attain that age?”- 

u This evening, sir. I place myself at your disposal 
from to morrow morning, to give you all the informa¬ 
tion you may require of me,” and eaj ing those words, 
Paul bowed. 

“ I allow you to depart, sir, but you will understand 
it is upon the condition that we meet again.” 

“ I was about to propose that condition, count, and 
I thank you for having anticipated me.” 

He then bowed to Emanuel a second time, and left 
the room. At the castle gate, Paul found his horse 
and servant, and resumed the route to Port Louis. 
When he had got out of sight of the castle, he alighted 
from his horse, and directed his steps towards a fisher¬ 
man's hut, buij£ upon the beach. At the door of this 
house, seated upon a bench, and in a sailor's dress, 
was a*voung man so deeply absorbed in thought, that 
he did not observe Paul's approach. The captain 
placed his hand upon the young man's shoulder, the 
latter started, looked at him, and became frightfully 
pale, although the open ana j‘oyful countenance of 
Paul, indicated that he was far from being the bearer 
of bad news. 
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“ Well!’* said Paul to him, “ I hare seen her* 

“ Who ?” demanded the young man 
f * Marguerite, by heaven !” 

"And-” 

" She is charming.” 
u I did not ask you that.” 

" She loves you still." # 

“ Gracious heaven!” exclaimed the young man, 
throwing himself into Paul’s arms, and bursting into 
tears. 
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THE FAITHFUL SETtVANT, 

0 good old mmx ; how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world 
When service sweat for duty, not for need! 

Thou art not for the fashion of these time* 

Where none will sweat but for promotion; 

And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with tho having: it is not bo with thee* 

SuAXLBp£Ann» 

Although our readers must readily comprehend, aftei 
that which wo have just related to them, all that lmd 
passed in the six months during which we had lost 
sight of our heroes, some details are, however, neces¬ 
sary, in order that they should fully understand the 
new events about to be accomplished. 

On the evening after the combat between the J»« 
dienne and the Drake, and which, notwithstanding our 
ignorance in naval matters, we have attempted to 
describe to our readers, Lusignan had related to Paul 
the history of his whole life. It was a very simple 
one, and contained but few incidents. Love had 
formed the principal event in it, and after having 
been its only joy, it had become its greatest grief. 
The adventurous and independent life of Paul, his 
station, which ^ad placed him beyond the trammels 
qf society* his caprice which was superior to all laws, 
his habit of supreme command on board his own ship, 
had inspired him with too just a sense of natural 
rights to obey the order he had received with regard 
to Lusignan. Moreover; although he had anchored 
under the French dag; Paul, as we have seen, be- 
longed to the navy of America, whose cause he bad 
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enthusiastically espoused* He continued) therefore, 
his cruise along the shores of Eqgiland; but finding 
there was nothing to be done on the sea he landed at 
Whitehaven, a small port in Cumberland, at the head 
of twenty men, among whom was Lusignan, took the 
fort, spiked the guns, and pqt to s$a again, after 
having burnt the merchant vessels in the roads. 
Thence he sailed for the coast of Scotland, with the 
intention of earning off the Earl of Selkirk and 
taking him as a hostage to the United States; but 
tlijs project had miscarried from an unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstance, that nobleman having unexpectedly gone 
to London. In thiB enterprise, as in the other, Lu¬ 
signan had seconded him with the courage we have 
aeon him exhibit in the battle between the Indimne 
and the Brake; so that Paul congratulated himself 
more than ever upon the chance which had enabled 
him to oppose an injustice. But it was not enough 
that he had saved Lusignan from transportation, it 
was necessary to restore his honor, and to our young 
adventurer, in whom our readers will doubtless have 
recognised the celebrated privateersman, Paul Jones, 
it was a more easy matter than to any other person; 
for having letters of marque from Louis XVL, against 
the English, he had to repair to Versailles to give an 
account of his cruize. 

Paul determined upon running into Lorient, an<j^ 
for the second time cast anchor there, that he might ' 
be within a short distance of the Chateau d’Auray. 
The first answer which the young men received to 
their enquiries regarding that family^was that Mar* 
guerite aAuray was about to be married to ,M. tie 
Lectoure. Lusignan thought himself forgotten, and 
in the first paroxysm of his despair, insisted, even at 
the risk of silling into the hands of his former perse¬ 
cutors, on once more seeing Marguerite, if it were 
only to reproach her for infidelity; but Paul, more 
calm and less credulous, made him pledge his wor$ 
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that he would not land until he had heard from him; 
then, being assured that the marriage would not take 
place iu less than fifteen days, he set out for Paris,' 
and was received by the king, who presented him 
with a sword, the hilt of which was of gold, and 
decorated him with the order of military merit. Paul 
had availed himself of the kindness of the king to* - 
wards him to rclato to him Lusignan’s adventures, 
and had obtained not only his pardon, but also as a 
reward for his late services, the appointment of Go¬ 
vernor of Guadaloupe. All these cares had not pre¬ 
vented him from keeping sight of Emanuel. Being 
informed of the count’s intended departure, he left 
Paris, and having written to Lusignan, appointing a 
place of meeting, ho arrived at Auray an hour after 
the young count. 

After their joyful meeting, Paul and Lusignan re¬ 
mained together until nearly twilight. Then Paid, 
who, as he had told Emanuel, had a personal revela¬ 
tion to receive, left his friend and again took the road 
to Auray. But this time ho was on foot, and did not 
enter the castle, but going along the park wall, ho 
directed his steps toward an iron gate which opened 
into a wood belonging to the domains of Auray. * 

About an hour before Paul loft the fisherman’s hut# 
where he had found Lusignan, a person had preceded 
him on the road toward the cottage at which he was 
to ask the revelation of the secret of his birth; that 
person was the Marchioness d’Auray, the haughty 
heiress of the name of Sable. She was attired in her 
usual mournitSg garments with the addition of a long 
black veil, which enveloped her from head to foot. 
Moreover, the habitation which our young adven¬ 
turer, with the hesitation of ignorance, was seeking 
for, was to her familiar. It Was a sort of keeper’s 
h house, situated at a few paces from the entrance to 
the park, and inhabited by an old man, in whose be¬ 
half the Marchioness d*Auray had for twenty yean 

6 
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fulfilled ono of those aels of sedulous benevolence 
which had gained for her in that part of Lower Brit* 
tauy, the reputation of ilgid holincba which sue en¬ 
joyed. These attentions to age were given, it is true, 
with the same gloomy and solemn face which wo have 
observed in her, and which the tender emotions of 
pity never softened; but they were neveitheless af¬ 
forded, and all knew it, with careful punctuality. 

The face of the [Marchioness d’Auray was even 
more gr$ve than it was wont to be, while she crossed 
the park- to repair to the dwelling of a man who was 
said to bo an old servant of the family. The door was 
standing open as if to allow the hibt rays of the set¬ 
ting sun to penetrate into the house, so sweet and 
balmy to old people in the month of May. The 
house was however empty. The Marchioness d’Auray 
entered it, looked around her, and then as if certain 
that the person she was in search of would not be 
long absent, she resolved to await bis return. She 
sat down. She had remained there about half an 
hour, motionless and absorbed in her reflections, when 
she saw, between her and the declining daylight, a 
shadow cast before tbo door. She slowly raised her 
eyes and recognised the person she had been ex¬ 
pecting* They both started as though they had met 
by cbance, and were not in the habit of seeing each 
other every day. 

“ It is you, Achard/* said the marchioness, who was 
the first to speak. “I have been waiting for you 
half an hour. Where can you have been ?’* 

% “ Had yonr ladyship walked fifty^paces farther, 
you would have found me under the large oak, on the 
edge of the forest.” 

“ You know I never walk that way,” said the mat* 
chioness, with a visible shudder.” 

“And you are wrong, madam; there is Qfi£ in heaven 
who has a right to our joint prayers, and who, perhaps, 
is astonished te hoar only those of old Achard.” 
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“ And how know you that I do not also pray ?* 
Said the marchioness, with a certain degree of feverish 
agitation. “ Bo you believe that the dead require wo 
should be constantly kneeling on their tombs t $ 

“ No,” replied the old man, with a feeling of pro¬ 
found sorrow; “ no, I do not believe that the dead 
are so exacting, madam; but I believe if any part of 
us lives under ground, it ■would thrill at the noise 
caused by the steps of those whom we have loved 
during our life” 

“ But,” said the marchioness, in a low and hollow 
tone, “ if that love were a guilty passion P” 

“ However guilty it may have been, madam,” re¬ 
plied the old man, also lowering his voice, “ do you 
not believe that blood and tears have expatiated it? 
God was then, believe me, too severe a judge, not to 
have now become an indulgent father.” 

“ Yes, God has perhaps pardoned it,” murmured 
the marchionessbut did the world know that which 
God knows, would it pardon as God has done ?” 

“The world!” exclaimed the old man; “ the world! 
Yes, there is the great word which has again escaped 
your lips! The world! It is to it, to that phantom 
you have sacrificed everything, madam; your feelings 
as a lover, your feelings as a wife, your feelings as a 
mother! your own happiness, the happiness of others! 
The world! It is the fear of the world which has 
clothed you in perpetual mourning, beneath which 
you hope to conceal remorse! And in that you are 
right, for you have succeeded in deceiving it, for it 
him taken your remorse for virtue!” 

The marchioness raised her head with some degree 
of agitation, and putting aside her veil that she might 
look upon the person who addressed her in such ex¬ 
traordinary language; then, after a momentary silence, 
not being able to discover any sinister expression In 
the cabn features of the old man— 

11 You speak to me,” she said to him, “with a 
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bitterness ’which -would lead me to believe you have 
some personal reason for reproaching mo. Have I 
failed in any promise I have made? The persons 
who attend on you by my orders, are they wanting in 
that respect which 1 have desired them to observe ? 
You know, if this should be the case, you have only 
to sav a word,” 

“ forgive mo, madam, it is in sorrow that X speak, 
not bitterness; it is the effect of solitude and of age. 
You must well know what it is to have sorrows that 
you cannot speak of—-tears which we dare not Bhed, 
and whicH fall back, drop by drop, upon the hept! 
No, I have not to complain of any one, madam, since 
first, from a feeling for which 1 am truly grateful, 
without seeking to know whence it emanated, you 
have been pleased to see personally that my wantB 
were all supplied, and you have not for a single day 
forgotten your promise, but like the old prophet, 1 
have sometimes seen an angel come as your mes- 

k Yes,” replied the marchioness, “ I know that 
Marguerite often accompanies the servant who is 
charged to wait upon you; and I have seen with 
pleasure the attentions she has paid you, and tne 
Iriendship she feels for you.** 

“But in my turn, I have not failpd either, I trust, 
in the promises I made. For twenty years X have 
lived far from the habitations of men, I have kept 
away every living being from this dwelling; so much 
did I fear on your account, the delirium of my waking 
hou:% or the indiscretion of my dreams.”* 

“ Undoubtedly! undoubtedly! and happily the se¬ 
cret has been well preserved,” said the marchioness, 
placing her hand upon Achard’s arm; “ hut this is a 
stronger incentive in my mind not to lose ib p single 
day the fruit of twenty years, all more gloomy, more 
isolated, and more temble than yours have been.” 

“ Yes, I understand you perfectly; and youhaVe 
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shuddered more than once &pon suddenly raihembering 
that there is roaming about the world, a man who 
may one day ealJ upon me to reveal that secret, and 
that I have not the right to conceal it from that man. 
Ah! you tremble at the hare idea, do you not P But, 
tranquilise yourself; that man, when but a hoy, fled 
from the school at which we had placed him in Scot¬ 
land, and for ten years past nothiug has been heard 
of him. In short, destined ,to obscurity, he himself 
rushed forward to meet his fate. He is now lost amid 
the millions that crowd this populous world, and not 
a soul knows whpre to And him; this poor unit, with¬ 
out a name, is lost for ever. He must have lost his 
fathers letter, have mislaid the token by which J was 
to recognise him; or, better still, perhaps he exists 
no longer.** 

“ It is cruel of you, Achard ” replied the mar¬ 
chioness, “to utter such words to a mother. You 
cannot appreciate the strange feelings and singular 
contradictions cpntained in the heart of woman. For, 
in fine, can I not be tranquil unless my child be dead! 
Consider, my old friend; this secret, of which he has 
been ignorant five and twenty years, has it become at 
the age of twenty-five, so necessary to his existence 
that he cannot live, unless it be revealed to him? 
Believe me, Achard, for himself even it would be bet¬ 
ter he should still remain ignorant of it, as he has 
been to this day. I fee) assured that to this day ho 
has been happy—old man, do not mar this happiness 
-—do not inspire his mind with thoughts which may 
induce him tp^ommit an evil action. No—tell him, 
in lieu of the dreadful tale you were desired to com* 
municate, that his mother has gone to rejoin his 
father in heaven; and, would to God that it were so t 
hut that when dying (for I must see him whatever 
you may say to file contrary, I wifi even if it be but 
once, press him to my heart), when dying, os I said, 
t his mother had bequeathed him to her friend the 
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Marchioness d'Auray, in whom he 'will find a second 
mother/’ 

“ I understand you, madam/* said Achard, smiling. 
“ It is not the first time you have pointed out this 
path, in which you wish to lead mo astray. Only 
to-day, you speak more openly, and if you dared to 
do so, or if you knew me less, you would offer mo 
some reward to induce me to disobey the last injunc¬ 
tions of him who sleeps by us/' 

The marchioness made a gesture as if about to in« 
terrupt him. 

“ Listen to me, madam/* hastily said the old man, 
stretching forth his hand, “ and let my words be con¬ 
sidered by you as holy and irrevocable. As faithful 
ns I have been to the promise which I made to tho 
Marchioness d’Aurav, so faithful will I be to that I 
made to the Count de Morlaix, on the day when his 
son, or your son, shall present himself before me with 
the token of recognition, and shall dgfrnand to know 
the secret. I shall reveal it to him, madam. As to 
the papers which attest it, you are aware that they 
are to be delivered to him only after the death of the 
Marquis d'Auray. The secret is here/’ said the old 
man, placing his hand upon his heart; e( no human 
power could -have extracted it before the time; no 
human power, that time having arrived, can prevent 
me from revealing it. Tho papers are there in that 
closet, the key of which I always have about me, and 
it is only by robbery or by assassination that I can be 
deprived of them.** . ^ 

** But,” said the marchioness, half rising and sup¬ 
porting herself on the arm of her chair, “ you might 
die before my husband, old man; for although he .is 
more dangerously ill than you are, you are older than 
he is, ana then what would become of those papers ?** 
“ The priest who shall attend my last moments will 
receive them under the seal of confession." 

“Ah! it is that!*’ cried the marchioness, rising,< 
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M and thus this chain of fears will ho prolonged untit 
my death! and the last link of it will ho to all eter¬ 
nity rivctted to my tomb. There is in this tforld a 
man, the only one perhaps, who is as immoveahle as a 
rock; and God has placed him in my path, not only 
as a remorse, hut os a vengeance also* My secret is 
in your hands, old man,—tin well!—do with it as you 
u ill!—you are the master, and I am your slave— 
iarewell!” 

So saying, the marchioncsB left tho cottage, and re¬ 
turned towards the chateau. 
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THE SECRET. 

More than ten yearn jure pawed since I beheld him, 

Tho noble boy, now time annuls my oath 
And caneels all his wrongs. 

I took a solemn oath to veil the secret, 

Conceal thj rights, while lived her lord, 

Aud thus allow'd thy juuth to quit my roof. 

Bulweb .—The Sea Capfam, 

"Yes* said tlie old man, gazing after the marchioness 
as she withdrew, “yes, I know you have a heart of 
adamant, madam, insensible to every sort of fear, with 
the exception of that which God has placed within 
your breast to supply the place of remorse. But that 
suffices; and it is dearly buying that reputation you 
have obtained for virtue, to pay the price of such eter¬ 
nal terrors. It is true that tho virtue of the Mar¬ 
chioness d’Auray is so firmly established, that if truth 
herself were to rise from the earth or to descend from 
heaven to arraign her, she would be treated as a calum¬ 
niator. But God orders all things according to Bis 
will, and what He docs ordain, His wisdom has long 
before matured.” 

“ Rightly reasoned,* cried a youthful and sonorous 
voice, replying to the religious axiom wn&h the resig¬ 
nation of the old man had led him #to utter. ’ " IJpon 
my word, good father, you speak like Ecclesiastes.” 

Achard turned round and perceived Paul, who had 
arrived just as the marchioness left him, but who was 
so absorbed by the scene we have just described, that 
she had not observed the young captain. Dhe latter, 
seeing the old mao alone, approached him, aud no 
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hearing the last words he had uttered, had spoken 
with his usual good humor. Achard, who was sur¬ 
prised by his unexpected appearance, looked at him 
as if ho wished him to repeat that which he had said. 

M I say,” resumed Paul, “ that there is more grandeur 
in resignation that humbly bows itself, than in philo¬ 
sophy that doubts. That is a maxim of our quakers, 
which, for my eternal welfare, I wish I had Iobs often 
on my tongue, and more frequently in my heart* 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said the old man on seeing 
our adventurer, who was fixedly gazing at him, while 
standing with one foot on the threshold of his door* 
“ May I know who yon are ? ” 

“ For the moment,” replied Paul, giving, as usual, 
free course to his poetical and heedless gaiety, “ I am 
a child of the republic of Plato, having all human 
kind for brothers, the world for a country, and possess* 
ingupon thip earth only the station 1 have worked 
out for myself.” 

“And what are you in search of?” continued the 
old man, smiling in spite of himself at the air of jovial 
good-nature which was spread over the features of the 
young man. 

“I am seeking,” replied Paul, “at three leagues 
distance from Lonent, at five hundred paces from the 
chateau d’Auray, a small house which very much 
resembles this one, and in which I am to find an old 
man, whom it is very likely is yourself.” 

And what is the name of this old man ? ” 

“ Louis Achapd.” 

“That is my name.” 

* “ Then may the blessing of heaven descend on your 
white hairs,” said Paul, in a voice which at once 
changing its tone, assumed that of deep feeling and 
respect; “for Kerris a letter which I believe was 
written by my father v in which he says that yon are 
an houesf; man/’ 

• “£099 not that letter enclose something ? ” cried 
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the old man with sparkling eyes, and advancing a step 
nearer to the young captain. 

“ It does/* replied the latter, opening the letter and 
taking out of it one half of a Venetian sequin, which 
had been broken in two; “it scemfc to be part of a 
gold coin, of which 1 have one half, and you ought to 
be in possession of the other.*’ 

Achard mechanically held out his hand, while 
gazing with intense interest at the young man.’* 

, u TCes, yes,** said the old man, and his eyes gradually 
became more and more suffused with tears: “ yes, this 
is the truo token, and more than that, the extraordinary 
resemblance and opening his arms, he cried, 
“ child!—oh! my God! my God! * 

“Whatis it?'* cried Paul, extending his arms to 
support the old man, who was quite overcome by his 
emotions. 

“ Oh I can you not comprehend F 99 replied the latter, 
“can you not comprehend that you are the living 
portrait of your father, and that I loved your father 
—loved him so much that I would have shed my 
blood, have given my life to serve him, as I would now 
for you, young man, were you to demand it.” 

u Embrace me, then, my old friend/' said Paul, throw¬ 
ing his arms around the old man, "for the chain of 
feeling, believe mo, is not broken, which* extended from 
the tomb of the father to the cradle of the son. 
Whatever my father may have been, if in order to 
resemble him it be only necessary to have a conscience 
without reproach, undaunted courage end a memory 
which never forgets a benefit conferred, although 
may Sometimes forget an injury; if this bo so,* then 
am I, as you have said, my lather's living portrait, and 
more so m soul than in form " 

“ Yes, he possessed all these,*’replied the old man, 
with solemnity, and clasping Paul to his breast, look¬ 
ing at him with affectionate though tearful tenderness 
—“Yes, he had the same commanding voice, the same 1 
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flashing eyes, the same nobleness of heart. But why 
was it that I have not seen you sooner, young man ? 
I have, during my life, passed many gloomy hours, 
which your presence would have brightened.” 

“Why—because this letter told me to seek you 
out ,only when I should have attained the age of 
twenty-five, and because it is not long since I attained 
that age, not more than an hour ago.” 

The old man bowed down his head with a pensive 
air, and remained silent for some time, seemingly ab¬ 
sorbed by recollections of the past. 

“ Can it be so P ” at length he said, raising his head, 
“canit be twenty-five years ago. Good heaven! it 
appears to me only yesterday that you wore born in 
this house, that you first saw the light in that very 
room: ” and the old man raised his head, and pointed 
to a door which led into another room. 


Paul, in his turn, appeared to reflect, and then, 
looking around him, to strengthen by the aid of ob¬ 
jects which presented themselves to his view, the 
recollections which crowded on his moinory. 

“ In this cottage, in that room,” he repeated, "and 
I lived here till I was five years old, did I not ? ” 
“Yes,” murmured the old man, as if fearful to 


disturb the feelings which were taking possession of 
the young man’s mind. 

Well,” continued Paul, leaning his head on both 
his hands, as if to concentrate his thoughts, “ allow 
me for one moment to look back, in my turn, to the 
past, for I am recollecting a room which X had thought 
I had seen in a dream—it may be that one. Listen 
tome! Oh! how strange it is—remembrances now 
rush upon me.” 

“Speak, my child, speak!* said the old man. 

“ If it be that room, there ought to ho on the right, 
as you go in, at the end of the room, a bed with green 
WuilugB*” 

, “Yes” 
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“ A crucifix at the head of the bed.* 

1 Yea.** 

“A closet opposite, in which were books, among 
the rest a large Bible, with numerous engravings/' 

“ There it is/' said the old man, pointing to the 
sacred book which was tying open on a desk for 
prayer. 

“ Oh t it is that—it is that/' cried Paul, pressing 
his lips against the leaves. 

“ Oh! good and pious heart/* cried the old man, 
u I thank thee, oh t my God—I thank thee." 

“ Then,” said Paul, rising, “ in that room there is a 
window, from which you can discern the sea, and on 
the sea, three islands?” 

“ Yes, Houat, Hoedic, and Belle-Heen-mer. 

“ Then, it is really so," said Paul, rushing towards 
the room, and then perceiving that the old man was 
about to follow him, he said: “ No, no! I must be 
alone-—let me enter it alone—I feel that I must be 
aloneand he went into the room, closing the door 
after him. 

He then paused a moment, impressed with that 
holy respect which accompanies the remembrance of 
our infancy. The room was as he had described it, 
for the rciigiouB devotedness of the old servant had 
preserved it from any change. Paul, feeliug doubtless 
that the eye of a stranger would have interrupted the 
expression of the feelings he experienced, and now 
certain of being alone, abandoned himself to them 
He slowly advanced, and with clasped hands, towards 
the ivory crucifix; and falling on his knees, which 
formerly he had the habit of doing, morning and 
evening, he endeavoured to remember ope of'those 
simple prayers, in which a child, still on the threshold 
of this life, prays to God for those who have opened 
its gates to him. What events had succeeded each 
other in the lapse of time which had passed between 
these genuflexions! Paul remained fora considerable 
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time absorbed in thought* and then slowly arose* and 
went to the window. # The night was beautiful and 
calm, the moon was shining in the heavens* and tipped 
the ocean waves with silver. The three islands ap¬ 
peared on the horizon* like blue vapor floating on tho 
ocean. He remembered how often in his imancy he 
had leaned against that window* gazing upon that 
same scene* following with his eyes some bark* with 
its snowy sails, which glided silently, over the sea, 
like the wing of a nightj bird. Then his heart swelled 
with sweet and tender recollection; his head fell upon 
his chest* and silent tears ran down his cheeks. At 
that moment ho felt that somo one pressed his hands 
—it was the old man—he wished to conceal his emo¬ 
tions; but instantly repenting this vain feeling, he 
turned toward Achard, and frankly let him see his 
face, down which the tears were streaming. * 

“ You weep, my child,” said the old man. 

** Yes, I weep ” replied Paul; “ and why should I 
conceal it ? Yes, look at me. And yet I have, during 
my life, witnessed dreadful scenes. 1 have seen tho 
tempest bear my vessel to the summit of a mountain 
wave, and then sink her into an abyss, from which l 
thought she would never rise again; and I felt that 
she weighed no more upon the wings of the storm 
than does a dried leaf on the evening breeze. 1 have 
# scon men fall around me like the ripe cars of corn 
before the sickle of the reaper. 1 have heard the 
cries of distress, and the dying groans of those whose 
meal I had glared but tbe day before. In order to 
receive their last sigh, I have walked amid a shower 
* of bullets, and grape*shot, upon a plank slippery with 
blood. And yet, amid all this, my soul was calm— 
my eyes remained unmoistened. But this room, sea 
you; this room, of which I had retained so holy a re¬ 
membrance ; this room, in which I had received the 
first caresses of a father whom I shall never see again, 
and the last kisses of a mother who perhaps desires 
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no more to see mo; this room is sacred as a cradle 
and as a tomb. I cannot thus revisit it without giving 
vent to my emotions; I must weep, or I shall suffocate/* 

The old man clasped him in his arms. Paul leaned 
his head upon his shoulder, and during some time 
nothing was heard hut his sobs. At length the old 
seivant rejoined t ' 

“ Yes,) ou are right; this room is at once a cradle 
and a tomb; it was there .that you were horn;” he 
pointed to one corner with his hand; " and it was 
there that you received the last blessing of your 
father” continued he, pointing to tho opposite side 
of the room, 

K lie is then dead ?" said P^ul* 

“ He is dead.” 

“ You must tell me how ho died/' 

* I will tell you all/’ 

* Defer it for a moment,” added Paul, as he reached 
a chair and seated himself, “ for I am now too weak 
to listen to you. Let me recover myself/* He placed 
his elbow on the window-sill, leaned his head upon 
his hand, and once more cast his eyes upon the sea. 

“ What a magnificent spectacle is the ocean when 
the moon shines upon it as brightly as it does now,*’ 
continued he, witn that accent of sftft melancholy 
which was habitual to him. “ It is as calm as God 
himself, and vast as eternity. I do not believe that a 
man accustomed to study such a scene can he afraid 
of death. My father met death bravely, did he not?" 

44 Assuredly I” proudly replied Aehard. 

44 It could not he otherwise,” continued Paul, “ for 
I remember my father, although I was only four years 
old when I last saw him." 

41 He was a handsome young man, as you yourself 
are," said Aehard, looking sorrowfully at Paul, ** aud 
fust as old as you are " 

44 What was his name P 1 * 

** The Count do Morlaix/* 
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* Then I also am of itn old and noble family. I 
also have arms and an escutcheon as 'well as those 
young and insolent nobles who ask mo for my parch¬ 
ments when I show them my wounds P” 

“Wait, young man, wait; do not allow pride to 
carry you thus away, for 1 have not yet told you rho 
name of her who gave you being, and you are still 
ignorant of the dreadful secret of your birth.* 

“ Well: be it so. I shall not with the less respect 
and veneration hear the name of my mother* Wliat 
was my mother’s name P” 

“The Marchioness d’Auray,” slowly replied the 
old man, as if regretting that he was compelled to 
mention her name. 

“ What is it that you tell me!” cried Paul, starting 
from his chair, and seizing the hands of the old man. 

“ The truth !* replied Achard, sorrowfully. 

u Then Emanuel is my brother—Marguerite is my 
sister F" 

“ Do you then already know them ?* exclaimed the 
old servant, much astounded. 

“ Oh! you were right, old man,* said Paul, throwiug 
hpnself into his chair. “ God orders all things ac¬ 
cording to His will, and what He docs ordain, His wis¬ 
dom has long before matured* 

They both remained silent for a time, when at length 
Paul raised his head, and resolutely fixing his eyes on 
the old man’s face, said: 

“ Now, I am ready to hear all you have to commu¬ 
nicate—you may go obu" 
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I shall a talc unfola 

Will harrow up ihv .soul; freeze thy young blood; 

Mako thy two eyes tiko stars, start from their spheres; 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part. 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 
like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

SltAKESMAB* 

The old man seemed.to he summoning up his recolleo 
tions for a time, and then began: 

“ They were affianced to each other. I know not 
what mortal hatred it was that arose between the 
families and separated them. The Count de Morlaix, 
broken hearted, could not remain in France. He 
sailed for Saint Domingo, where his father possessed 
a large estate; I accompanied him, for the Count do 
Morlaix reposed much confidence in me/ I was the 
son of her who had nursed him; I had received the 
same education as himself; he used to call me his 
brother^ and I alone remembered the distance which 
nature had placed between us. The Marquis de 
Morlaix confided to me the charge of watching over 
his son, for I loved him with all the love of a father. 
JV"e remained two years under a trojtiqal sun; during 
that two years, your father, lost amid the solitude of 
that magnificent island, a traveller without a h object 
and without an aim, an ardent and indefatigable 
sportsman, endeavouring to cure the griefs of the 
mind, by the fatigueB of the body; but so far from 
succeeding, one would have thought that to heart 
became still more inflamed under that ardent sun. At 
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length, after two years of trial and incessant straggles, 
his love conquered. Ho mast either see her again or 
die. 1 yielded and we set sail for France. Never 
wob a voyage more beautiful, or more prosperous. The 
sea and sky scorned to smile upon us; so favourable 
were they that it would have induced one to believe 
in lucky omens. Six: weeks after our departure from 
Port au Prince, wo landed at Havre. Mademoiselle 
do Sable was married. The Marquis d’Auray was at 
Versailles, fulfilling at the court of Louis XV. the 
duties of his chaise, and his wife, who was too much 
indisposed to follow him, was at the old chateau 
d’Auray, the turrets of which you see from this place.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Paul, “ I know it; pray go on.” 

“ As to myself,” rejoined the old man, “ during our 
voyage, one of my uncles, an old servant of the house 
of Auray, had died, and left me thiB small house, with 
a small quantity of land surrounding it. I took 
possession of it. Your father had left me at Vannes, 
telling* me ho was going to Paris, and for the whole of 
the first year tliat I inherited this house I did not see 
him.” 

“ One night,*—it is exactly twenty-five years ago,— 
some one knocked at my door; I went to open it and 
found your father there, carrying in his arms a woman 
whose face was veiled. He brought her into this room, 
and laid her on that bed. And then returning to me 
in the adjoining room, where I was waiting mute and 
motionless with astonishment, he placed his hand 
upon my shoulder, and looking at me in a supplicating 
manner, although he had the right to command mo, 
said, ‘Loqis, ^ou can do more than save my life and 
honor-*—you can save the life and honor of ner I love 
—get on horseback, gallop to the next town, and 
return here in an hour with a doctor.’ He spoke to 
me' in that short and hasty tone, which indicated that 
there was* not a moment to be lost. I immediately 
obeyed. Tho day was beginning to break when vie 
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returned. The doctor was introduced by the^ Count 
de Morlaix into this room, the door of which was 
, immediately closod: he remained there during the 
whole day; towards five in the afternoon, the doctor 
left the house, and at nightfall your father also left 
the house carrying in his arms the mysterious veiled 
lady whom he had brought the previous night. When 
they had gone, I came into this room ana found you 
hero—you had just been bom.” 

“ And how did you learn that thjjp woman was the 
Marchioness d’Aurav V 

u Oh !” exclaimed the old man, in a way which was 
. as terrible as it was unexpected; “ I had offered the 
Count de Morlaix to keep you here, and he accepted 
my proposal: from time to time he would come to 
spend an hour with you.” ^ 

“ Alone ?” demanded Paul, with milch anxiety. 

<c Yes, always; hut as ho had given me’ permission 
to walk with you in the park, it would sometimes 
happen that at tho comer of one of the avenues I 
would meet the marchioness, whom chance appeared 
to have conducted jin that direction. She would make 
you a sign to come to her, and she would kiss you as 
people kiss a strange. child, because he is handsome. 
Pour years passed on in this way, and then one night 
some one again knocked at this door, and it w&s again 
your father.' He was more calm, but had, perhaps, a 
more gloomy look than on the first occassion. ‘ Louis/ 
said he, * to-morrow, at the break of day, I have to 
meet the Marquis d’Auray. It is a duel in which one 
of us must fall, and you are to be thb pnly witness of 
it. The terms are agreed upon. You must, therefore, 
give me shelter for this night, and let me haVe ma¬ 
terials for writing/ He sat down at this table, on the 
very chair you are now seated” 

Paul sprang up, but supported himself on the hack 
the chair, without again sitting down upon it. 
t4 He sat up all night. At day-break he came into 
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‘My room and found me up—*I bod not gone to bed. 
As to you, poor child, unconscious of the passions and 
miseries of this life, you were quietly sleeping.” 

M . And then,—pray go on.” r 
Tour father bent slowly over you, Supporting 
himself by the wall, and looking sorrowfully upon you: 

* Louis/ said he to me, in a hollow Voice, 4 should I 
be killed, and which may happen, wo to this child! 
You will deliver him with this letter to Field, my valet 
de chombre, whom I have charged to conduct him to 
Selkirk, in Scotland, there to leave him in sure hands. 
When he is twenty-five years old, he will bring you 
the other half of this gold coin, end will ask you to' 
reveal to him the secret of his birth. You will com¬ 
municate it; for then, perhaps, his mother will be 
alone and isolated. As to these papers which prove 
his birth, you will not deliver them to him, until after 
the death of the Marquis d’Auray. Now I have said 
all that is necessary, let us go, for it is the appointed 
hour/ He then leaned over your bed, bent down, to¬ 
ward you, and although he was a mail of fortitude, as 
I have told you, I saw a tear fall upon your cheek” 
Proceed,” said Paul, in a voice choked by emotion. 

44 The rendezvous was in one of the avenues, of the 
park, about a hundred paces from this house. When 
we reached the place, we found the marquis there, ho 
had been waitmg for*us some minutes. Near him 
upon a bank were pistols ready loaded. The adver¬ 
saries bowed to each other without exchanging a word. 
The marquis pointed to the weapons—they each took 
One, and theif, according to the terms which had been 
agfreed upon, as your father had told me, they placed 
themselves, mute and gloomily, at the distance of thirty 
paces, and then began to walk towards each other. Oh! 
it was a moment of agony for me, I can assure you*” 
rejoined, the old man, almost as much moved as u- the 
scene were then actually passing before him, **whdh 
t saw the distance gradually diminishing between 
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these two men* When they were only about ten 
paces, the marquis stopped and fired. 1 looked at your 
father; not a muscle of his lace was moved, so that X 
thought him safe and unhurt. He continued to tjfalk 
Oh till he came close to the marquis, and then placing 

the muzzle of the pistol to his hearth-*' 

“ Hof did not kill him, X trust,*' cried Paul seizing 
the old man’s arm. 

« He said to him, * Tour life is in my hands, sir, and 
I might take it, hut I wish you to live, that you may 
pardon me, as I do you.’ And uttering these words, 
he fell dead at the feet of the marquis, whose ball had 
passed through his cheat.’* 

“Oh! my father! my father!” cried Paul, wringing 
his hands. “ And the man who killed my father—he 
still lives, does he not P He is still yonng, and has 
strength enough to wield a sword or raise a pistol ? 
We will go to him—to-day—instantly! You will tell 
him, that it is Ms son! that he must fight with him.” 

u 0od has avenged your father,** replied Achard— 
“ that man is mad.” 

“That is true—I had forgotten that,” murmured 
Paul. 


“And in his madness that bloody scene is ever 
before his eyes, and he repeats ten times a day the 
dying words your father addressed to him.” 

“And that must be the reason why the marchioness 
will not leave him for a single moment.’* 

“And that is also the reason, under the pretext 
that he will not see his children, »that she keeps 
Emanuel and Marguerite from him/' * ; 

“ My poor sister, said Paul, with an accent of in¬ 
definable tenderness; “ and now she wishes to sacrifice 
her by forcing her to marry that wretch Lectoiire#** , 
“Yes, but that wretch Lectoare will take jtfgus 
gnerite with him to Paris, and give a regiment of 
dragoons to her brother, so that the marchioness will 
no longer have cause to dread the presence of hey 
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children. Her secret, therefore, remains hencefor¬ 
ward in the breasts of two old men, who to-morrow, 
this night even, mar die. The grave is-silent.” 

« But I—I”- 

Youf Boeefshe know that you still exist! Has 
anything been heard of you since you escaped from 
Selkirk? Could not some accident have prevented 
you from coming to the appointment^ which fortu¬ 
nately you have done safely ? It is certain that she 
has not forgotten you, but she hopes”- 

lt Oh! can you believe that my mother”——'' 

“ I beg your pardon, that is true. I do not believe 
it l” cried Achard, “ I was wrong; forget what I have 
said.” 

“ Yes, yes, let us speak of you, my friend j let us 
speak of my father.” 

11 Is it necessary that I should tell you that his last 
wishes were fulfilled. Yield came to fetch you during 
the day, and took you away with him. Twenty-one 
years have passed since then, and since then not a 
single day has passed without my putting up a prayer 
that I might see you at the appointed time. My 
prayers have been granted/ 1 continued the old man; 
“and thanks be to God, you, are here** Your father 
lives again in you—I once more see him—I am 
speaking to him. I weep no longer, I am now con¬ 
soled” 

1 “ And he died thus, instantly, without a struggle, 
without a sigh 

“ Yes-*—I bjgought him here. I placed him on the 
bed in which you were born—I closed the door that 
no ope might enter the house, and I went alone and 
dug his grave. I passed, the whole day in this painful 
duty ; for, according to the request of your father, to 
noone was to be confided this dreadful secret. In the 
evening I returned for the body. The heart of man 
is singularly constituted, land hope winch God has 
planted in it can with difficulty be eradicated. I had 
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seen him fall—X had felt his hands grow cold—I had 
hissed his ice*like face—I had left him, io hollow out 
his grave, and that grave being made, that doty being, 
accomplished, I returned with a heating heart, for it 
appeared to me, although a miracle #ould bo required 
for such a change, that during my absence lire had 
returned to him, and that he would rise from his bed 
and speak to me. I entered the house—alas! alas! 
the days of miracles had passed away. Lazarus re¬ 
mained lying on his couch—dead! dead! dead!" and 
the old man remained for some time overwhelmed 
with grief, silent and voiceless, and tears rolled down 
his furrowed cheeks. 

“ Yes, yes,” cried Paul, also bursting into tears; 
“ yes, and you then fulfilled your holy'mission. Good 
old man, let me kiss those hands which deposited my 
father in his last home. And you have remained 
faithful to his tomb as you had been to him during 
life. Poor guardian of the sepulchre; you have re¬ 
mained near him that your tears might water the 
grass which |rew about the unknown grave. Oh! 
how little are those who think themselves great 
because their name resounds amid the tempest, and 
the cry of war, louder than the Btorm or the din of 
battle, in comparison with you, old man, whose de- 
votedness has been mute and noiseless. Oh! give me 
your blessing; .lay those hallpwed hands upon my 
head, since my father is not here to bless me/' eon-, 
tinned Paul, throwing himself on his knees before 
him. 

M Rise to my arms—let me clasp you .to my heart, 
my child, fbr you exaggerate these actions/in them¬ 
selves so simple and bo natural. And then, believe 
me, tbat v which you term my pietj has not been a 
nselesrlesson tome. Xhave seen how little space ii, 
man occupies beneath the ground, and how noon he is.' 
lpst amid the world, should God turn his face from 
him* Your father was young, full of courage/with 
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brilliant career opening before him. • Tour father was 
the last descendant of an ancient line; he bore a 
noble name. His path seemed marked with honors 
and distinction; he had a family and powerful friends. 
Well, he suddenly disappeared, as if the earth had 
opened beneath his feet. I know not if some tearful 
eyes sought for him till they lost.all trace of him; 
but this I know, that for one-and-twenty years 'no 
one has sought out his tomb—no one knows that ho 
lies beneath that spot, where the gross is greener and 
grows more luxuriantly than elsewhere—and yet, vain v 
glorious, and miserable as he is, man considers himself 
of some value.” 

“Oh! ,and my mother* has she not visited his 
grave ?” 

The old man did not answer. 

“ Well, then! there will be two of us who hence¬ 
forward will know the spot, where he reposes. Come, 

*ii * n V *n i iii t * 

promise 
coast of 

Saying this, he drew Ac]bard into the outer room, 
but as they opened the door they heard a slight noise 
in the park. It was a servant from the castle r who 
had accompanied Marguerite. Paul hurriedly returned 
into the bedroom. 

“It is my sister,” said he to Achardj “leave mo 
alone with her a moment. It is necessary that I 
should speak to her. 1 have something to communi¬ 
cate which will^ make her pass a happy night. We 
must Jiave compassion for those who watch .and weep.” 

Reflect,” said Achard, “ that the secret I have 
revealed to you is your mother’s.” 

“ Pear not—I will speak to her but of that which 
concerns herself.” 

At that moment Marguerite entered the room. 


ana snow it to me; lor x win return to it, x 
solemnly, every time my ship returns to the 
Prance. 
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This ring I gavo him when ho parted from mo 
To bind frim to remember my good will; 

The more shame for him that he sends it to me. 

Shakkspiarb. 

t 

MARouiiiUTFi had come, as she frequently did, to bring 
some provisions for the old man, and it was not without 
astonishment that she perceived in the outer room, 
where she usually found Achard, a young and hand¬ 
some man, who looked at her*with gladdened eyes, and 
with a kindly smile. She made a sign to the servant 
to pbt down the basket in a comer of the room; he 
obeyed, and then went out to wait for his mistress in 
the park. When he had withdrawn, she advanced 
towards Paul, saying,— 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but I expected to find my 
old friepd, Achard, here, and I came to bring him 

something from my mother ”- 

Paul pointed to the inner room, to lot her know that 
the person she was seeking was within, for he could not 
reply to her ; he felt that the tone of his voice would 
betray the emotions he experienced. <,The youfcg girl 
thanked him, with a bi^w, and went into the room to 
find Aehard, * 

Paul followed her with his eyes—his hand pressed 
upon his heart. That virgin soul into which love had 
never penetrated, now expanded with fraternal tender¬ 
ness. Isolated as he had always been,, havipg no 
friends but the rude children of the ocean, all that 
Was soft or tender, in his heart, lie had turned towards 
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God, and although in the eyes of rigid Christians, his 
religion might not have appeared as strictly orthodox, 
it is no less true, that the poetry which overflowed in 
every word he uttered was nothing more than one vast 
and eternal prayer. It was not, therefore, astonishing, 
that this first feeling which penetrated his heart, al¬ 
though purely fraternal, was as extravagant and trans¬ 
porting as the emotions of love. 

“ Oh I” murmured he, “ poor isolated being that I 
am! How shall I be able to restrain my feelings when 
she returns, and prevent myself from clasping her to 
my heart and saying to her: Marguerite! my sister, no 
woman has yet felt love for me; love me then with sis¬ 
terly affection. Oh! mother! mother! by depriving 
me of your caresses, you have also deprived me of those 
of this dear an gel. May God restore to you in eternity 
that happiness which you have driven from yourself and 

“ Farewell!” said Marguerite to the old man, opening 
the door, “farewell! I wished this evening to come 
myself, for I know not when I may see you again/* 

And she went toward the outer door, pensive, and 
with her eyes cast down, without seeing Paul, without 
remembering that a stranger was in that room. Paul 
remained gazing at her Witfr outstretched arms as if to 
prevent her leaving the house, with palpitating heart 
and moistened eyes. At length, when he saw her 
placing her hand upon the door-latch, he cried aloud— 

“ Marguerite!” 

She turned round amazed, but not being able to 
comprehend this strange familiarity, in one who was 
totally, unknown to her, she half-opened the door. 

“ Marguerite reiterated Paul, advancing a step 
stewards his sister, “ Marguerite, do you not hear via 
^01 you?” * ‘ 

“It is true that my name is Marguerite, sir/* she 
replied, with dignity; “but I could not imagine that' 
word was addressed to me by a person whom I have 
the honor of knowing/* 
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“ But I know you 1” exclaimed Paul, going nearer 
to her, and then closing the door he brought her hack 
into the room. “ I know that you are unhappy, that 
you have not one friendly heart into which yoU can 
pour .your sorrows, not one arm .from which you can 
ask support” 

“ You forget the one which is on high,"’ replied Mar¬ 
guerite, raising her eyes and hand toward heaven. 

“ No, no, Marguerite, X do not forget, for it is He 
who sends me to offer you that which you most need; 
to toll you when ah lips and ah hearts arc closed toward 
you, * I am your friend, devotedly, eternally.*” 

“ Ob! sir!” replied Marguerite, “ these are sacred 
and solemn words which you have uttered; words, un¬ 
fortunately, to which it would be difficult for me to 
give credence without proofs/* 

“ And should I give you one ?” said Paul. 

“ Impossible!” murmured Marguerite. 

“ Irrefragable!” continued Paul. 

“ Oh 1 then!” exclaimed Marguerite, with an inde¬ 
scribable accent, in which doubt began to give place 
to hope -. 

“Well! and then”-- 

“ Oh! then—but no, no!” 

“Do yon know this ring?” said Paul, showing her 
the one with the key that opened the bracelet. 

“Gracious heaven!” exclaimed Marguerite, “have 
mercy upon me! he is dead!’ 1 

“ He lives/* 

“ Then he.no longer loves me.** 

“ He loves you!” 

“ If he be living—if he still love me-—oh !* I shall go 
mad—what was it I was saying? If he be living—if 
he still love me, how comes it that this ring is in your 
possession?” , * /, 

“ He confided it to me as a token of recognition.” 

“And have I confided this bracelet to any onef* 
cried Marguerite, pushing back the sleeve of her 
gown,—“ took!” ' 
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u Yes, but you, Marguerite, you are not proscribed— 
dishonored in the eye$ of the whole world—thrown 
amongst a condemned race !” 

l “ Of what importance is that. Is he not innocent ?” 

“ And then, he thought,” continued Paul, wishing to 
discover the extent of the devotedness and love of his 
sister, “ he thought that delicacy required, banished as 
he is for ever from society, that he should offer you, if 
not restore to you, the liberty of disposing of your 
hand.” 

“ When a woman has done for a man that which I 
have done for him,” replied Marguerite, “ her only 
cxcuso is to love him eternally, and it is that I mean 
to do.” 

“ Oh! you are an angel!” exclaimed Paul. 

“Tell mo!” rejoined Marguerite, seizing the 1 young 
man's hands, and looking at him with a supplicating 
ai r- * "- 
“ What?” 

“ Have you seen him, then V* 

“lam his friend, his brother.” 

“ Speak to me of him, then?” she exclaimed, giving 
herself up entirely to the recollection of her lover, and 
forgetting that it was the first time she had seen the 
person to whom she was addressing questions of so 
delicate a nature. “ What is he doing? wKat hope has 
he? Poor, unhappy man!” 

“ He loves yon—and lie hopes again to see you.” 

“ Then, then,” stammered Marguerite, and drawing 
back some paces,he has tolctyou ■*■■■ V* 

“All!” • 

“‘Oh-l” she cried, looking down and' concealing her 
face, over which a sudden tinge of red had cast itself, 
replacing for a moment its habitual paleness. 

Paul approached her and clasping her to his breast, 
exclaiming*'— 

* “ You are a miracle of devotedness 1” 

♦“ You: do not then despise me, sir ?” said Marguerite^ 
venturing to raise her eyes. 
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“ MargueriteJ” cried Paul , i( iiad I a sister I would 
pray to heaven that she might i%semble you/* : ; 

“ Oh! were it so you would have a most unhappy 
sister/* she replied, leaning upon his arm and bursting 
*nto tears. 

* Perhaps/* said Paul, smiling. 

You know not, then—?” 

“ Proceed/* 

w That Monsieur do Lectouro is to arrive to-morrow 
morning.’* 

“I have been informed of that/* 

** And that to-morrow night the marriage contract is 
to be signed/* 

u 1 know that, too/* « 

“ Well! then! what can I hope for in such extremity 
as this? To whom can I apply to prevent this hated 
union t Who can I interest to aid me? My brother ? 
God knows that I forgive him, but he cannot comprehend 
my feelings. My mother ? Oh! sir, you do not know 
my mother. She* is a woman whose'^reputation is 
unsullied, of the most austere virtue, and her will 
inflexible, for never having failed in her duty, she does 
not believe that others can forget it, and when she has 
once said, * It is my. will/ all that remains to do is to 
bow down one’s head, to weep, and to obey. My father ? 
YesJ I well know that my father must leave the room 
from which he has never stirred for twenty years, to 
sign this contract. My father! for any one less 
unhappy and less culpable than I might prove a resource; 
but you know not that he is insane-—that he has lost 
his reason, and with it every feeling of paternal affec¬ 
tion. And besides, it is ten years* since I last saw him* 
For die last ten years I have not pressed hie trembling 
hands, nor kissed his snow white hairs. Me knows not 
that he has still a daughter! he knows not even whether 
he has a heart, and will not be able even to recognise 
me. And were he but to know me, and took compas¬ 
sion on me, my mother would place a pen in his hand 
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gnd would say, ‘Sign that, it U my will! 1 and he 
Would sign it — the $oor feeble ola ;nan l and his 
ffaughter would be condemned.” 

“ Yes, yes. I know all this as well as you do, my 
poor child ( but be pacified, that contract never will bo 
signed/* , , 

“ And who can prevent it ?'* 

“i will r 

“ Y6u ?” 

11 Do got despair. To-morrow I shall be present at 
the family council/* 

“ Who will present you there V* 

“ I have the means.” 

“ My brother is violent and passionate. Oh ! good 
heaven, beware, while striving to save me that you' do 
not sink me still deeper in misery ?*f 

“ Your brother’s person is in my eyes as sacred as 
your.own, Marguerite. Fear nothing, and rely confi- 
dently upon me/* 

“ Oh! I believe you, sir, and I implicitly confide in 
you/* said Marguerite, as if overwhelmed by the con¬ 
tending feelings of confidence and mistrust which she 
had till then labored^ under. “ For what advantage 
eould you derive from endeavoring to deceive me? 
What interest eould you have to betray me?” 

“ None, undoubtedly; but let us talk of other mat¬ 
ters. What line of conduct do you intend to pursue 
with regard to the Baron de Lectodre V* 

“ I will tell him all !** 

“Oh!” cried«Paul, bowing profoundly, “allow me 
to adore you/* 

Six !” ’murmured Marguerite, “ sir !** 

“ As a sister! as a sister \” 

“ Yes, you are indeed kind and good/* cried Mat- 
guerite, “and I believe it is God who sent you to 
my aid/* 

“ Believe it/* replied Paul. 

„ “ Then—to-morrow evening.* 
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“ Bo not be astonished, nor rfarmed at anything that 
may occur, only contrive to lef me know by letter, bv 
a word, a sign, the result of ^Our interview with 
Lectoure !’* 

<f I will endeavor to do so ” 

“It is now late, and your servant may be surprised 
at the length of this interview. Return to the castle, 
and say not a word of me to any one. Farewell 1” 

“ Farewell,” reiterated Marguerite; “ you to whom I 
know not what nairie to give.** 

“ Call me your brother.” 

u Farewell, thgn, brother,” 

“ Oh, my sister! my sister I” cried Paul, clasping her 
convulsively in his arms, " your lips are the first from 
which I have hear^so sweet a word. God will reward 
you for it.” 

The young girl drew back amazed; and then re¬ 
turning to Paul, she held out her hand to him. Paul 
again pressed it, and Marguerite left the cottage. 

The young man then went to the door of the inner 
room, and opened it. 

“ And now, good old man,” said he, “ conduct me to 
my father’s grave” 



CHAPTEB XI. 


THE COCATIEB* 


Hamlet.- -Host thou know this water-fly t 

Horatio. —No, my good lord. 

Hamlet.—Thy state is the mpre gracious ; for 'tia a vice to know him, 

ShAKB&PEABE. 

Here on my knees by heaven's blest power I swear, 

If you persist, I ne'er henceforth will see you; 

But rather wander through the world a beggar, 

And live on sordid scraps at poor men's doom. 

For, though to fortune lost, I’1Lstill inherit 
My mother's virtues and my father’s honor,— Otway. 

The day following that on which "Paul had been made 
acquainted with the secret of his birth, the inhabitants 
of the castle of Auray awoke more than ever absorbed 
in the fears and hopes which their several interests' had 
created, for that day must necessarily prove a decisive 
one to the whole of them. The marchioness, whom 
our readers have ere this discovered, was neither perverse 
or wicked, but a haughty and indexible woman, saw in 
it the termination of those heart-rending apprehensions, 
which for so many years, had been her daily companions; 
for it was above all, in the eyes, of her children, that 
slie wished to preserve that unsullied reputation, the 
usurpation of* which had been purchased at such cost. 
Tb her, Lectoure was not only a fitting son-in-law, 
being the bearer of a name as noble as her own, but 
more than this, a man, or rather a good genius, who at 
the same moment would bear away not only her daugh¬ 
ter, whom he would take with him as his wife, but her 
son also, to whom the minister, thanks to this alliance, 
had promised to give a regiment. Both her children 
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gone, her first-born might come, and the secret repealed 
to him, would find no echo. Moreover, there were a 
thousand methods by whioh to close his lips, tfhe for¬ 
tune of the marchioness was immense, and gold was one 
of those resources, which, in such a case, she deemed 
infallible. The more terrible her fears, the more ar¬ 
dently did she desire this union ; so that she not only 
encouraged the anxiety of Lectoure, but she also excited 
that of Emanuel. As to the latter, tired of living un¬ 
known at Paris, or immured iu Brittany, lost in the 
crowd of brilliant young men who formed the household 
of the King, or shut up in the antique castle of his 
ancestors, having their portraits as his sole companions, 
he knocked with impatient eagerness at the golden door 
which his intended brother-indaw was to open for him, 
at Versailles. The grief and tears of his sister had, 
certainly, for a time afflicted him; for he was ambitious, 
more from a dread of the ennui, which would consume 
him if compelled to live ou his estate, and from the de¬ 
sire of parading at the head of his regiment, capti¬ 
vating the hearts of all the ladies by the richness and 

f ood taste of his uniform, than from either pride or 
ardness of heart. Being himself incapable of form¬ 
ing any serious attachment, and despite the fatal conse¬ 
quences of his sister’s love, he considered that love, 
merely as a childish fancy, which the tumult and plea¬ 
sure of the world would soon efface from her memory, 
and he really believed that before a year had elapsed, 
she would be the first to thank him for having thus 
done violence to her feelings." 

As to Marguerite, poor victim, so ^irrevocably con¬ 
demned to be immolated*to the fear of the one, and , to , 
the ambition of the other, the scene of the preceding 
day had made a profound impression on her mind. She 
could not at all account to herself for the extraordinary 
feelings which the young man who had transmitted tb 
her the words of Lusign&n, had awakened in her heart fc 

who had tranquillized her as to the fate of the unhappy 

' * , - r 1 © 

, 
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exile^and had concluded by pressing her \o his heart, 
and calling her his sister. A vague and instinctive 
hope whispered to her heart, that this man, as he had 
told her, had received from heaven the mission to pro¬ 
tect her. But as she was ignorant of the tie which 
bound him to her, of the secret which made him master 
of his mother’s will, of the influence he might exercise 
over her future life, she did not- dare allow herself to 
dream of happiness, habituated as she had been for six 
months, to consider death as the only term to her mis¬ 
fortunes. 

The marquis, alone, amid the various emotions which 
agitated all around him, had remained coldly and im-^ 
passibly indifferent; for to him the world had ceased 
to move since the dreadful day on which reason bad 
abandoned him; continually absorbed by one fixed 
idea, that of his mortal combat, without seconds. The 
only words he ever uttered, were those pronounced by 
the Count de Morlaix, when he forgave him his death. 
He was an old man, weak as an infant, and whom his 
wife oould overawe by a gesture, and who received 
from her cold and continuous will, every impulsion, 
which, for twenty years, the vegetating instinct had re¬ 
ceived, and which, on him, had usurped the place of 
reason and free will. On this day, however, a great 
change had taken place in his monotonous mode' of life. 
A valet de chambre bad entered his apartment, and had 
succeeded to the marchioness in the cares of his toilette; 
he had dressed him in his uniform of steward of the 
-household, had decorated his breast'with the several 
orders that had been conferred upon him; and then the 
marchioness, .placing a pen in his hand, had ordered 
him tp try to sign his name, and he had obeyed, pas¬ 
sively and negligently, without imagining that he was 
studying the part of an executioner. 

About three in the afternoon, a postchaise, the sound 
of whose, wheels had very differently impressed the 
hearts of the three persons who were expecting it, 
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entered the court-yard of the castle. Emanuel liad eagerly 
run down to the vestibule to receive his future brother- 
in-law, for it was he who had arrived* Lectoure sprang 
lightly from his carriage. He had halted for some time 
at the last post-house, to, attire himself in a presentable 
costume, so that he arrived, in an elegant court dress of 
the latest fashion. Emanuel smiled at this evidence of 
his anxiety, for it was clearly to be perceived, that Lec¬ 
toure was determined not, to lose the advantkgo of a 
first favorable impression, by presenting himself in a 
dusty travelling dress. Bis intercourse with the fair 
sex had taught him, that they almost invariably judge 
*from the first glance, and the effect which it produces 
upon rtieir minds or hearts, let it be favorable or un¬ 
favorable, is with difficulty removed. Moreover, it is 
but rendering justice to the baron to acknowledge 
that his person was graceful and elegant, and might 
have been dangerous to any woman whose heart wap 
not already occupied by another. 

11 Permit me, my dear baron,” said Emanuel, advanc¬ 
ing toward him,** in the momentary absence of the ladies, 
to do the honors of the mansion of my ancestors. 
8ee,” continued he, when they had reached the top or 
the stone steps leading into the hall, and pointing to 
the turrets and the bastions, “ these date from the time, 
of Philip Augustus, as to architecture, and from Henry 
IV\, in point of ornament.” 

u Upon my honor,” replied the baron, in the affected 
lone which the young men of that , day had adopted, 

K it is a most charming fortress, and throws around it, 
to a distance of at least three leagues, a baronial odour, 
which would perfume even an army contractor. ! 
ever,” continued he, as they passed through the hall 
and entered a gallery ornamented on each aide with 
long lines of family portraits, ** I should take a fancy to 
enter into a rebellion against [his most Christian M&+ 

. je&ty, I shall entreat you to lend me this jewel of a.: 
place; and,” added he, casting his eyes on the long 
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rows of ancestors which offered themselves to his view, 
“ the garrison with it.” 

u Thirty-three quarters—I will not say in flesh and 
blood,” replied Emanuel, “for they are long since 
umed to dust—but in painting, as you see. They 
begin with a certain Chevalier Hugues jPAuray, who 
accompanied King Louis VII. to the crtjlades; that 
one, it is pretended, is my aunt Deborah, whom you 
see decked out as Judith; and all this eventually ends 
in the male line, in the last member of this illustrious 
family, your very humble and very obedient servant,- 
Emanuel d’Auray.” 

“ It is perfectly respectable, and nothing can be 
more authentic.” 

u Yes; but as I do not feel that I have, as yet, be¬ 
come sufficiently a patriarch,” rejoined Emanuel, pass¬ 
ing before the baron to show him the way to the 
apartment which had been prepared for him, " to spend 
my days in such formidable society, I hope, baron, that 
you have thought of the means by which I can with¬ 
draw from it ?" 

“ Undoubtedly, my dear count,” said Lcctoure, fol¬ 
lowing him. “ I wished even to have been myself the 
.bearer of your commission, as my wedding gift to you. 
I knew of a vacancy in the queen’s dragoon’s, and called 
yesterday on M. de Maurepas to solicit it for you, when 
I heard that it had beeh granted, at the request of I know 
not what mysterious admiral, a sort of corsair, pirate, or 
fantastic being, whom the <^ueen has made the fashion by 
giving him her hand to kiss, and whom the king has 
taken a great affection to because he beat the English, 

I know not where—so that his majesty has conferred 
upon him the order of military merit, and presented him 
a sword with a gold hilt, just as he would have done to 
one of the nobility. In short, the game is lost on that 
side, but do not be alarmed, we will turn round to 
another.” 

“Very well,*' replied Emanuel, “I care not what 
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regiment it may bo in; what I desire is, that it should 
be a rank, suitable to my name, and a position which 
would be becoming to our wealth.” 

41 Precisely—you shall have them.” 

“ But how,” said Emanuel, wishing to change the sub¬ 
ject of conversation, “ how did you manage to get rid of 
the thousand engagements you must have liad on your 
hands.” '*• 

lt Why,” said the baron, with that perfectly free and 
easy air, which belonged only to that distinguished class, 
and stretching himself upon a couch, for they had at 
length reached the apartment destined for him, “ why, 
by frankly stating the fact to them. I announced at the 
queen’s card table, I was going to be married.” 

Oh ! good heaven! Why, this was perfect heroism! 
Above all, if you acknowledged you were about to seek 
a wile in the depths of Lower Brittany.” 

I did acknowledge it.” 

“ And then,” said Emanuel, smiling, “ compassion 
stifled every angry feeling.” 

“ Gad! you will readily comprehend, my dear count,” 
said Lectoure, putting one knee over the other and] balan¬ 
cing his leg with a mbtion as regular as that of a pen¬ 
dulum, “ our women of the court believe that the sun 
rises at Paris, and sets at Yersailles—all the rest of 
France, is, in their idea, a Lapland, Greenland, x^ova 
Zenfbla! So that they expect, as you have hinted, my 1 
dear count, to see me bring back with me from my voyage 
to the pole some large hands, and formidable feet! • For¬ 
tunately, they Ire mistaken,” he added, with an accent 
half timorous, half interrogatory; “ is it not so, Emanuel ? 
for you told me that your sister ”— 

“You will see her,** replied Emanuel. 

“ Xfc will be a dreadful disappointment to that poor 
Madame de Chaulne—it cannot be helped—and she must 
console herself. What' is k?” 

This question was induced by the entrance of Emeu* 
ueVs valet-de-ohambre, who had half opened the deoti - 
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and remained upon the threshold, waiting, as was then 
the custom of all servants in great houses, till his master 
should address him. 

“ What is it ? repeated Emanuel. 

“ Mademoiselle Marguerite d’Auray requests that 
Monsieur, the Baron do Lcctouro, will honor her with a 
private interview.” 

“ Me !” said Lectoure, rising from the sofa, “ certainly, 
with the greatest pleasure.” 

“But no! it is a mistake!” exclaimed Emanuel; 
“ you must he mistaken, Celcstin.” 

“ I have the honor to assure your lordship,” replied 
the valet do chambre, “ that I have correctly and faith¬ 
fully oxecutcd the order which was given to mo.” 

u Impossible !’* said Emanuel, uneasy to the highest 
degree, at the step his sister had ventured to take: “ Ba¬ 
ron, if you will be advised by me, you will send the little 
simpleton about her business ” 

“By no means! by no means,” replied Lectoure. 
* What does this bluebeard of a brother mean ? Celos- 


tin! * Did you not call this lad, Celostin ?” 

Emanuel impatiently bowed his head in the affirmative. 
“ Well then, Oelestin, tell my lovely betrothed that I 
throw myself at her knees, at .her feet, and that I await 
her orders eithor to go to her or to receive her hci^;—> 
and there, take this for tho charges of your embassy.” 
Ho throw him his purse. 

“ And you, count,” rejoined Lcotoure, “ I trust that 
you have confidence enough in me, to permit this tete a 

t*t*r 


u Bi|t it is so perfectly absurd!” 
u Not at all,” replied Lectoure; “ on tho contrary, it 
is perfectly befitting. I am not a crowned head, that I 
should marry a woman uppn herportrait, and by proxy. 
I wish to see her in person. Come, Emanuel,” ho con¬ 
tinued, pushing his friend toward a side door, that he 
might'not meet his sister—“ Come, now, tell me frankly 
—-in confidence, between ourselves—is there any—-de* 
formity ?’* 
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“ Why, no, by heaven I” replied the young count, “ no 
—on the contrary, she is as lovely as an angel.” 

“Well, then!” said the baron, “what does all this 
opposition, mean? Come, now, begone, or must I call 
my guards?” 

“ No; but on my word, £ am afraid that this little 
simpleton, who has not the slightest notion of the world, 
is coming to destroy all that has been arranged between 
u^.' 

<m Oh! if that is nil you Kir.” replied Loctourc, open¬ 
ing the door, “ you may be perfectly at ease. I like the 
brother too well not to look over some caprice—sonic 
extraordinary fantsisies in the sister—and I pledge you 
my word as a gentleman, unless the devil should play us 
boinc strange trick, (whom, 1 trust, is at this moment 
fully occupied in some other comer of th£ world !) that 
Mademoiselle Marguerite d'Auray, shall be Madame the 
lhiroucbs de Loctourc, aud that in a month you shall 
have your regiment.” 

This prpmisc appeared in some degree to pacify 
lhnauuel r who allowed himself to be pushed out of the 
door without making further difficulty. Lectoure im¬ 
mediately ran to a looking-glass to repair the slight 
traces of disorder, which the jolting over the three last 
leagues had occasioned in his dress. He had scarcely 
given to hfc, hair and garments the most becoming turn 
andufolds, when the door again opened, and Colestin 
announced- 

“ Mademoiselle Marguerite d’Auray.” 

The baron turned round, and pereowed his betrothed 
standing pale and trembling on the threshold of tlui 
door. Although the promises of Emanuel hfcd inspired 
him with some degree of hope, a Certain residue of doubt 
had still rem&ind on his mind, if not as to the beauty, 
at all events with regard to the deportment of the 
lady who was about to become his wife. His surprise 
was therefore unbounded, when he saw that delicate 
and graceful creature standing before him, and whom 
the most fastidious critic of female elegance could only 
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have reproaehcd with being in a slight degreotoo pallid. 
Marriages, such as the one about to be contracted by 
Lectoure, were by no means rare in an age in which 
questions as to rauk and suitableness of fortune iti 
general, decided alliances between noble houses; but 
that which was scarcely found once in a thousand time*', 
was, that a man in tho baron's position should meet, 
immured in a distant prov incc, a Jady possessed of an 
immense fortune, and whom, at the first glance, he 
could discern, was worthy, by her demeanor, her ele¬ 
gance, and her beauty, to shine in the most brilliant 
circles of the court. He, therefore, advanced toward 
her, no longer with the feeling of superiority as a courtier, 
addressing a country girl, but with all tho respectful 
ease which distinguished good society at that time. 

“ Pardon me, mademoiselle,” said he, offering her his 
hand to conduct her to an arm chair, but which she did 
not accept; li it was to me to solicit the favor you have 
bestowed upon mo; and believe me, it was the appre¬ 
hension of being considered indiscreet, which alone has 
occasioned the apparent neglect of allowing myself to be 
forestalled.” 

“ I truly appreciate this delicacy, rir,” replied Mar¬ 
guerite, in a trembling voico, and retreating one step, 
she remained standing., " It strengthens me still more 
in the confidence which, without having seen you, with¬ 
out knowing you, I had placed in your honor and good 
faith.” 

“ Whatever aim this confidence may hove had, I am 
honored by it, bin demoiselle, and 1 will endeavor to 
render myself "worthy of it. But, good hca\ eu, what eau 
so affeot you 

(t Nothing, sir, nothing,” replied Marguerite, en¬ 
deavoring to overcome her emotion; but it is—it is— 
that I have to tell you that—but—really—I am not 
sufficiently mistress of myself to- n 

She staggered, and appeared as if about to fall; the 
baron sprang toward her to oflor his support, but he 
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had scarcely touched her when a flush of crimson suf¬ 
fused the cheeks of the young girl, and with a feelflfg, 
which might be attributed as well to modesty as to re¬ 
pugnance, she disengaged herself from his arms. Lec- 
touro had taken her hand, and conducted her to a chair, 
against which she leaned, but would not seat herself in it. 
* “Good God I” exclaimed the baron, still retaining 
her hand, “it must then bo something very difficult to 
utter, that has brought you hither! Or, without my at 
all suspecting it, has mv being affianced to you already 
conferred upon me the imposing air of a husband ?” 

Marguerite made another effort to withdraw her hand 
from the baron, and which induced the latter to ob¬ 
serve it. 

“How!* said ho, “not satisfied with having the 
most adorable of faces, the elegant figure of a fairy, but 
you must have such lovely hands!—hands perfectly 
royal in their shape—why, ’tis enough to make me 
expire at once.” 

“I trust M. le Baron,” rejoined Marguerite, and 
making a last effort, she withdrew hor hand from his 
grasp, “that the words with which you are now ad¬ 
dressing me, are merely words of gallantry* 

“ No, by my soul! they are the sincere truth.* 
“Well then, I hope, should it be, which I much 
doubt, that you really think that which you have been 
pleased to say—I trust, I say, that such motives will 
not lead you to attach a higher value to the union 
which has been projected ?” • 

“ They will, indeed, and 'that I swear to you.” 

" And yet," continued Marguerite, gasping for breath, 
so much was hor heart oppressed, “and yet, sir, you 
consider marriage as a solemn matter?’' 

“ That is as it may happen,” smilingly replied Loc* 
tourc *, “ for example, if I were about to marry an old 
dowager.” * 

"In short,” rejoined "Marguerite, in a more deter* 
mined tone, *■ I beg your pardon, sir, if I have beon 
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mistaken; I thought, pci haps, that with regard to tho 
alliance proposed between us, jou had formed somo 
idea of reciprocity of feeling.” 

“ Never!” cried Lectoure, interrupting her, for ho 
appeared as eager to avoid the frank explanation, 
which Marguerite desired, as she seemed to provoke 
it. “Never! and above all, since I have seen you, I 
could not hope to ho worthy of your love. And yet 
my name, my position in society, notwithstanding I 
should fail to influence your heart, may yet give me a 
title to your hand.” 

“ But how, sir,” said Marguerite, timidly, “ how can 
you separate tljo one from the other V* 

“ As do three-fourths of the people who get married, 
mademoiselle,” replied Lectoure, with a carelessness 
''jvhich would have at once deterred the confidence of a 
Voman less candid than Marguerite. “ A man marries 
in tVder to have a wife, the wife to have a husband; it 
is aosocial compact, an arrangement of convenience. 
Whatman love have to do in a matter of this nature V* 

“ Yaws pardon, sir; perhaps I have not clearly ex¬ 
pressed my meaning,” continued Marguerite, making an 
effort to control her feelings, and to conceal from the 
man uponVhom hor future fate depended, the impres¬ 
sion his words had produced upon her mind* “ But 
you must attribute my hesitation, sir, to the timidity of 
a young girl, compelled by imperious circumstances to 
speak on such a subject.” 

“ Not at all, mademoiselle,” replied Lectoure, bowing 
and giving to his voice a tono which nearly approached 
raillery j “ on the contrary, you speak like Clarissa Har- 
lowe, and all you say is as clear as daylight. God has 
endowed me with a mind sufficiently quick-sighted per¬ 
fectly to comprehend things which are but hinted at.” 

“How, sir!” cried Marguerite, “you comprehend 
what I had the intention of saying, and you allow me 
tp continue ? How would it be if on looking deeply 
into my heart and interrogating all its feelings, 1 
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found it impossible to love—to love the person who 
had boon presented to me as my future husband V* 

** Why,** replied Lectoure, in tho same sarcastic tone 
in which ho had before spoken, “in my opinion the 
best course to pursue would be not to tell him of it.” 

“ And why not, sir V* 

“ "Because—bat—but—because it would really be too 
simple.” 

“ And if that avowal were made, not from simplicity 
but from delicacy ? If I added, and may the shame of 
such an avowal fall bach ou those who compel me to make 
it—if I added sir, that I havo loved, that I still love?” 

“ Oh! some little romance, is it not so ?” said Lee- 
touro, carelessly, crossing his leg and playing with tho 
frill of his shirt; “ upon my honor, the race of little 
cousins is an accursed race. But fortunately we know 
w hat these ephemeral attachments are; and there is not 
a school-girl, who, after tho holidays, docs not return 
to her convent but with a passion in her little heart.” 

“ Unfortunately for mo,” replied Marguerite, with a 
voice as sorrowful and grave as that of the baron was 
sarcastic and light, “ unfortunately, I am no longer a 
sehool-girl, sir; and although still young, I have long 
ago passed tho ago of childish games and infantine at¬ 
tachments, When I speak to the man who docs me 
the houor to solicit my hand and to offer mo his name, 
of my ,love for another, ho ought to understand that I 
am speakiug of a serious, profound, and eternal love; 
of one of those passions, in fine, which leave their 
traces in the heart, and imprint them there for ever,” 
u The devil! ” exclaimed Xoctouro, as if beginning 
to attach some importance to Marguerite’s confession; 
“ why, this is perfectly pastoral. But let us seel is it a 
young man whom one can receive at one’s house ? ” 

Oh! sir,” cried Marguerite, catching at the hope 
which these words seemed to inspire: “oh 1 believe 
me, he is the most estimable being, the most devoted 
soul--*—” 
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* Why, I am not asking you to tell me this—I was 
not speaking of the qualities of his heart—lie has all 
these, of course, that’s perfectly understood. I ask you 
whether ho is noble ? if he is of good race ? in short, 
whether a woman of quality could acknowledge him, 
and that without degrading her husband ? ** 

“ His father, whom lie lost when very young, and 
who was my father’s friend from infancy, was a coun¬ 
sellor at the Court of Bonnes.” 

“ Nobility of the bar l ” exclaimed Lectoure, dropping 
his nether lip with a contemptuous shrug; “ I would 
rather it were otherwise—is he a knight of Malta, at 
least ?” 

“ He was educated for a military life.” 

u Oh 1 then, we must got a regiment for him, to gi\o 
him rank and standing in society. Well, that’s all 
arranged, and it is well. Now, listen to me: he will 
absent himself for six months, merely for decency’s sake, 
will obtain leave of absence, no difficult matter now, as 
we are not at war—he will get himself presented to you 
for form’s sake, by some mutual friend, and then all will 
go on rightly.” 

“ I do not understand you, sir,” replied Marguerite, 
looking at the baron with an expression of profound 
astonishment.” 

“ What I have said to you is, notwithstanding, per¬ 
fectly pellucid,” rqjoincd the latter, with some show of 
impatience; “you have engagements on your side—I 
have on mine—but that is no reason for preventing an 
union which is perfectly suitable in every respect; and 
once accomplished, w r hy, I think, we are bound to ren¬ 
der it as bearable as we can. Do you comprehend me 
now t 99 

<4 Oh! pardon me, sir, pardon me," cried Marguerite, 
starting back, as though these words had outraged her; 
’ “ I have’ been very imprudent, very culpable perhaps; 
but whatever I may have been, I did not dream I could 
have merited so gross an insult. Oh ! sir, the blush of 
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shamo b now scorching my cheek, but more for you 
than for myself. Yes, 1 understand you—an apparent 
love and a concealed one; the face of vice and the mask 
of virtue; and it is to mo—to me, the daughter of the 
Marquis d’Aurav, that bo shameful, so humiliating, so 
infamous a bargain is proposed. Oh! ” continued she, 
falling into an arm-chair, and hiding her face with both 
her hands, “ I must then be a most unfortunate, most 
contemptible lost creature! Oh! my God! my God !’* 
“Emanuel! Emanuel!’ 1 cried the baron, opening the 
door, at which he rightly suspected Marguerite’s brother 
had remained; “ come in, my dear friend; your sister 
is attacked with spasms $ these things ought to be at¬ 
tended to, or they may become chronic; Madame do 
Mouian died of them. Hore, take my scent bottle, and 
let her smell at it. As to myself, 1 am going down into 
the park. If you have nothing else to do, you can 
rejoin me there, and bring me, if you please, news of 
your sister,” * 

Saying these words, the Baron de Lectoure left the 
room with miraculous calmness, leaving Marguerite and 
Emanuel together. 
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Do oa you will, heap wrongs on wrongs upon me* 

It shall not anger me—I tell thee Claudius, 

Thou art enshrined in a holy eiicle 

My foot can never pass—nor taunt, nor insult 

Can e*er induce this hand to riso against thoe. 

Therefore be satisfied—Once morel tell thee 
I will not fight with thee.—O ld Play. 

On tho day on which the interview between Marguerite 
and the Baron de Lectoure had taken place, the result 
of which had proved so diametrically opposed to the 
hopes and expectations of the young girl, on that day at 
four o'clock, the dinner bell recalled tho baron to the 
castle. Emanuel did the honors of the table, for the 
marchioness could not leave her husband, and Margue¬ 
rite had requested permission not to come down stairs. 
The other guests were the notary, the relations of the 
family, and the witnesses, Tho repast was a gloomy 
one, notwithstanding the imperturbable gaiety of Leo* 
toure; but it was evident that by his joyous humor, so 
stirring that it appeared feverish, he strove to stun his 
own feelings. Frqm time to time, indeed, his boisterous 
liveliness failed all at onco, like a lamp, the oil of which 
is nearly extinguished, and then it suddenly burst forth 
again, is doth the flame when it devours its last aliment. 
At seven o’clock they rose from table, and went into the 
drawing-room. It would be difficult to form an idea of 
the strange aspect which the old castlo then presented; 
the vast apartments of which were hung with damask 
draperies, with gothic designs, and ornamented with 
furniture of the times of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 
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They had been so long closed that they appeared unac¬ 
customed to the presence of living beings. And, there¬ 
fore, notwithstanding the abundance of chandeliers with 
which the servants had decorated the rooms, the feeble 
and vasodilating light of the wax candles was insufficient 
to illuminate the vast rooms, and in which the voice 
resounded as under the arches of a cathedral. The 
small number of tho guests, who were to be joined dur¬ 
ing the evening by some three or four gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, increased the gloom which appeared to 
hover over the emblazoned columns of the castle, In 
the centre of one of the saloons, the same one in which 
Emanuel, at the moment after his arrival from Paris, 
had received Captain Paul, was placed a table prepared 
with Piuch solemnity, on which was laid a dosed port¬ 
folio, which, to the eyes of a stranger ignorant of all 
that was preparing, might as well have enclosed a death 
warrant as a marriage contract. In the midst of these 
grave aspects and gloomy impressions, from time to time 
a shrill mocking laugh would reach the ears of a group 
of persons whispering to each other; It proceeded from 
Lectouro, who was amusing himself at the expense of 
some good country gentlemen, without any respect for 
the feelings of Emanuel, upon whom a portion of his 
raillery necessarily recoiled. He would, however, every 
now and then cast an anxious glance around tho room, 
and then a gloomy doud would pervade his features, 
for he saw not either his father-in-law, or the marchioness, 
or .Marguerite enter the room. As s we have already 
stated, that neither of them had been present at the 
dinner table, and his interview with the latter had tyot* 
however careless he endeavored to appear, deft him 
without some uneasiness • with regard to the signing of 
the contract, which was to take place during the even¬ 
ing. Neither was Emanuel exempt from all anxiety; 
and he had just determined to go up to his sister’4 
apartment, when in passing through one of the rooms 
he saw Lectoure, who made a sign to 1dm to draw near* 
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By heaven J .you have como in the nick of time, my 
dear count/’ said he to him, while appearing to pay the 
greatest attention to a good country gentleman, who 
was talking to him, and of whom he seemed on terms 
of perfect intimacy; M here is M. de Nozay, who is 
relating to mo some very curious things, upon my word ! 
But do you know/* continued he, turning to the narra¬ 
tor, “ this is most admirablo, and highly interesting. 1 
also have marshes and ponds, and 1 must ask my steward 
as soon as 1 get to Paris, to tell me where they are 
situated* And do you catch many wild ducks in this 
way* 

u An immense quantity,” replied the gentleman, and 
with the accent of perfect simplicity, which proved that 
Lectoure could, without foar of detection, for some time 
longer sustain the conversation in the same tone. 

<£ What, then, is this miraculous mode of sporting?" 
inquired Emanuel. 

u Only imagine, my dear friend,” replied Lectoure, 
with the most complete sang froid , t( that this gentleman 
gets into the water up to his neck,—At what time o t 
the year, may I a&k, without being indiscreet ?” 

“ In the month of December and January.” 

“ It is impossible that any thing can be more pic¬ 
turesque. I was saying, then, that he gets into the water 
up to his neck, puts a large toadstool over his head, and 
conceals himself among the bulrushes. This so com¬ 
pletely metamorphoses him that the ducks do not 
recognise him, and allow him to come close to them. 
Did you not say soV’ 

“ As near ;is I am to you.” 

“Bah! really I” exclaimed Emanuel. 

“And this gentleman kills just as many as ho 
pleases.” 

<r I kill them by dozens,” said he, proudly, being 
enchanted by the attention which the two young men 
were paying to the recital of his exploits. 

"It must be a delightful tiling for your good lady, if 
she be fond of ducks,” said Emanuel* 
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“ She adores them,” said M. de Nozay. 

" 1 hope you will do me the honor, introduce me 
to so interesting a person,” said Lectoure, bowing. 

“ Undoubtedly baron.” 

“I swear to you,” said Lectoure, “that instantly on 
my return to Paris, 1 will speak of this sport in the 
king’s dressing-room, and 1 am persuaded that his 
majesty himself will make a trial of it in one of his 
large ponds of Versailles.” * 

“I beg your pardon, dear marquis,” said Emanuel, 
taking Lectouro’s arm, and whispering in his ear, “ this is 
one of our country neighbors, whom we could not do 
otherwise than invite on so solemn an occasion.” 

“ It requires no apology, my dear friend,” said Loc- 
tourc. using the same precaution not to be heard by the 
party in question: “you would have been decidedly 
wrong had you deprived me of so amusing a companion. 
He is an appendage to tho dower of my future wife, 
and I should have been greatly chagrined not to have 
made his acquaintance.” 

“ Monsieur do la Jarry,” said a servant, opening the 
door. 

“ A sporting companion ?” said Lectoure. 

“ No,” replied M. de Nozay; “ he is a traveller.” 

“Ah! ah!” exclaimed Lectoure, with an accent 
which announced that the newly arrived personage was 
to bo the subject of a new attack. He bad hardly 
made the ejaculation, when the person announced 
entered the room, muffled up in a Polish dress, lined 
with fur. 

" Ah! my dear La Jarry,** cried Emanuel, advancing 
to meet him, aud holding out his hand to* him, “but how 
you arc be-furred! Upon my honor, you look like the 
Czar Peter.” 

"It is,” replied La Jarry, shivering, although the 
weather was by no means cold, “because, when one 
arrives from Naples—porrrrrou!” 

“ Ah! the gentleman has arrived from Naples, " said 
Lectoure, joining in the conversation. 
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** Direct, ijr” * 

"Did you ascend Vesuvius, sir V* 

" No. I was satisfied with looking at it from my 
window. And then,” continued the traveller, with a 
tone of contempt, most humiliating to the volcano, 
"Vesuvius is not the most curious thing that is to be 
seen at Naples. * A mountain that smokes ? my chimney 
does as much, when the wind is in the wrong quarter* 
—and besides Madame La Jarry was dreadfully alarmed 
at the idea of an eruption.” 

" But of course you visited the Grotto del Cane t*' 
continued Lectoure. 

"To what purposo V* rejoined La Jarry; " to see an 
animal that has vapors—give a pill to the first poodlo 
that passes, and he will do as much. And then, 
Madame La Jarry has quite a passion for dogs, and it 
would have given her pain to witness so cruel an 
exhibition.” 

" I hope, however, that a man of science, like yourself,” 
said Emanuel, bowing, “ did not neglect the Solfatara.” 

" Who, I—I would not set my foot there. I can 
very easily imagine what throe or four acres of sulphur 
looks like, the sole produce of which is a few millions 
of matches. Moreover, Madame La Jarry cannot sup¬ 
port the odour of sulphur.” 

"What do you think of our new friend?” said Eman¬ 
uel, leading Lectoure into the room in which the 
contract was to be signed. 

" X know not whether it is because 1 saw the other 
first, but I decidedly prefer Nozay.” . 

The door again opened, and the servant loudly 
announced," Monsieur Paul.” 

" Eh!” exclaimed Emanuel, turning round. 

"Who is this ?” inquired Lectoure, listlessly, 
," another country neighbour ?” 

"No; this is quite another sort of person,” replied 
Emanuel,'with agitation, Sow does this man dare to 
present himself here f * 

3 
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"Ah! ah! a plebeian—eh? a common Mow, is ho 
not? hot rich, I suppose, No—a poet? musician? 
punter ? well, I can assure you, Emanuel, that they are 
beginning to receive this sort of popple—that accursed 
philosophy has confounded every thing. It cannot be 
helped, my dear fellow, we must courageously make up 
our minds to it—we have come to that. An artist sits 
down by a great noble, elbows him, touches the corner 
of his hat to him, remains seated when the other rises 
—they converse together on court matters—they jest, 
they joke, they squabble it is 6o» ton though decidedly 
bad tasto.” 

“You are mistaken, Lcotoure,” replied Emanuel; 
“he is neither poet, painter, or musician: he is a man to 
whom I must speak alone. Just lead off Nosay, while 
[ do the same with La Jarry.” 

Upon this, the two young gentlemen took each of 
the country neighbours by the arm, and drew them 
away into another room, talking of shooting and tra¬ 
velling. The side door through which they went out, 
had scarcely closed upon them, when Paul appeared at 
tho principal one. He went into the room he already 
knew, each comer of which concealed a door—the one 
led to a library, the other to the room in which he had 
been shut up on his first visit, awaiting the result of the 
conference between Marguerite and Emanuel, and then 
approaching the table, he remained there for a moment; 
looking attentively at the two dhors, as though ho had 
expected to seo ono of them opened. His hope was 
not fallacious. In a few moments, ‘that of the library 
was opened, and he perceived a white form standing 
within it; he rushed towards it. * , * 

“ Is it you, Marguerite V said he. 

“ Yes,” replied a trembling voice. 

“Well?” ^ 

“I told him allr 
“And-——” 

“And in ten minutes the contract is to be signed.* 
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u I suspected as much—he is a miserable wretch ” 

“ What's to be done ?” cried tho young girl. 

“ Take courage, Marguerite.” 

Courage—olil.it now fulls me entirely.” 

“There is that which will restore it,” said Paul, 
handing her a letter. 

“What does this letter contain ?” 

“ The name of the village in which you will find 
your son, and the name of the woman in whose house 
he has been concealed.” 

“My son! oht you are my guardian angel,” cried 
Marguerite, endeavoring to kiss the hand which 1 held 
the paper to her. 

“ Silence 1 some one is coming—whatever may happen, 
you will find me at Achard's.” 

Marguerite suddenly closed the door without reply¬ 
ing to him, for she had heard the sound of her brothers 
footsteps. Paul turned round, and went to meet him, 
which ha did, near the table. 

*■ I expected you at another time, sir, and in less nume¬ 
rous company,” said Emanuel, who was the first to speak. 

“ It appears to me that we are alone at this moment,” 
said Paul, glancing around the room. 

“ Yes, but it is here that the contract is to be signed, 
and in an instant this room will be full.” 

“ But many things may be said in an instant, count.” 

“ You are right, sir, but you must meet a man who 
does not require more than an instant to comprehend 
them.” 

“I am listening/’ said Paul. 

“You spqke* to me of letters,” rejoined Emanuel, 
drawing ^Hearer to him, and lowering his voice. 

“It is true,” said Paul, with the same calmness. 

“ You fixed a price upon those letters ?” 

“ That is also true ” 

“Well, then! if you aro a man of honor, for that 
price, for the sum enclosed in this pocket-book, you 
ought now to he prepared to give them up.” 
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‘•Yes, sir, yea” replied Paul, “ the case stood thus, 
as long as 1 believed your sister, forgetful of the vows 
she had made, the fault she had committed, and even 
the child to which she had given birth, was seconding 
your ambition by her perjury. Then, I thought it 
would be a sufficiently bitter fate for the poor child to 
enter upon life without a name and without a family, 
not to allow him to enter it without a fortune also, and 
I then Remanded of you, it is true, that sum in ex¬ 
change for the letters m my possession. But now the 
statje of things is altered, sir. I saw your sister throw 
herself upon her knees before you, I heard her entreat 
♦you not to force her into this infamous marriage, and 
neither prayers, nor tears, nor supplications could make 
any impression on your heart. It is now for me, for 
mo who. hold your honor, and the honor of your 
family within my hands, it is for me to save the mother 
from despair, as I would have saved the child from 
penury and misery. Those letters, sir, shall bo de¬ 
livered to you, when you shall, upon this table, instead 
of signing the marriage contract of your sister with the 
Baron de Lectoure, sign that of Mademoiselle Margue¬ 
rite (TAuray with Anatole de Lusignan.” 

“ Never, air, never I” 

“ You shall not have them, excepting on that con¬ 
dition, count.” 

“ Oh! I shall, perhaps, find some mode of compel¬ 
ling you to return them.” 

“ I know not any,” coldly replied Paul. 
u "Will you, sir, deliver those letters to me!” 

“ Count,” replied Paul, with an expression of counte¬ 
nance, which, under the circumstances, was perfectly 
inexplicable to Emanuel, “ count, listen to met” 

“ Will you return me those letters, sir t” 
w Count—” * 

“Yes, or no!” ' 

“ No I” said Paul, calmly. 

H Well then, sir, you wear & sword, as I do $ we aft 
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both gentlemen, or rather 1 would believe you to be 
such; let us leave the house together, and one of us 
shall return alone, and he, being unfettered and power¬ 
ful from the death of the other, shall then do as h<* 
best pleases.” 

“ 1 regret I cannot accept the offer, count.” 

“ How ? you wear that uniform, that cross upon your 
breast, by your side that sword, and you refuse a duel.” 

“Yes, Emanuel, I do refuse it, because 1 cannot 
raise my sword against you, count—beliovo me, I 
entreat you.” 

“You cannot fight with me!” 

, “ I cannot, upon my honor.** 

“ You cannot fight with me, you say?” 

At this moment a person who had entered tne room 
without being perceived, burst into a loud laugh, dose 
behind the two young men. Paul and Emanuel turned 
hastily round. Lectoure was standing dose to them. 

“ But,” said Paul, pointing to Lectoure, “ I can fight 
with him, for he is a miserable and infamous wretch.” 

A burning blush passed over Lcctoure's features, like 
the reflection of a flame. He made a step towards 
Paul, and then stopped. 

“It is well, sir,” said he; “send your second to 
Emanuel and they can arrange this matter/* 

“You will understand that between.ua the affair is 
merely deferred,** said Emanuel, to Paul. 

“ Silence!” replied Paul, “ they are announcing your 
mother/* 

“ Yes, silence, and to-morrow we meet again. Lec¬ 
toure/* addpd‘Emanuel, “let us go to receive my 
mother” 

Paul looked silently at the young men as they retired, 
and then he entered the small room in which he had 
before been concealed* 
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THE COHTEACT. 

Listen to me and heed me ’ If thin contract 
Thou hold at. me to, elude thou the result I 
Answer to heaven io»- what I suffer 1 act 1 
Prepare thyself for such calamity 
Ts* fall on mo, and those whose evil 
Have linked them with me, as no past mishap. 

However rato and maivelloualy sad, 

Can parallel. 

Knowles— 2%e EuncKbtoh 

At the moment that Paul wont into the study, the 
marchioness appeared at the door of the drawing-room, 
followed by the notary, and the several persons who 
had been invited to be present at the signing of the 
contract. Notwithstanding the nature of the meeting, 
the marchioness had not considered it proper to lay 
aside, even for one evening, her mourning garments, 
and dressed in complete black, as she had been always 
during twenty years, she came into the room a few 
moments before the marquis. None of the persons 
present, not even his son, had seen the marquis for 
many years. Such attention was in those days paid 
to ancient forms, that the marchioness would not ollpw 
the marriage contract of her daughter to be signed, 
without the head of the family, although deprived of 
reason, being present attho ceremony. HoweyerHttle 
accustomed Lectoure was to feel intimidated, the 
marchioness produced upon him the effect which she 
did on every one that approached her, and on seeing 
her enter the room with so grave and dignified on 
aspect, he bowed to her with a feeling or profound 
respect. * 
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" I am grateful to you. gentlemen, 1 * said the mar¬ 
chioness, bowing to the persons who accompanied her, 
“ for the honor you hare been pleased to confer upon 
me, by being present at the betrothal of Mademoiselle 
Marguerite dAuray, with the Baron de Lectoure. I, 
in consequence, was desirous that the marquis, although 
suffering from illness, should also bo present at this 
meeting, to thank you at least by his presence, if he 
cannot do so verbally. Tou ore all aware of his un¬ 
fortunate malady, and you will, therefore, not be as¬ 
tonished, should some disjointed words —^ 

“ Yes, madam,” said Lectoure, interrupting her, “ we 
know the misfortune which has befallen him, and we 
admire the devoted wife, who for twenty years has borne 
half the weight of this sad visitation*” 

“ You see, madam,' 1 said Emanuel, addressing in his 
turn, and kissing the hand of his mother, “ all the 
world bows down in admiration of your conjugal 
piety," 

“ Where is Marguerite ?*' murmured the marchioness, 
in a half whisper. 

“She was here not a moment ago," said Emanuel. 

“Let her know that we are all assembled," rejoined 
the marchioness, in the same tone. 


A servant then announced “the Marquis d’Auray." 

All present drew to one side, so as to leave free pas¬ 
sage from the door, and all eyes were directed to the 
spot at which this new personage was to appear. It 
was not long before their curiosit| was satisfied; the 
marquis came in almost immediately, supported by two 
gamuts. . • 

fie was an* old man, whose countenance, notwith¬ 
standing that the traces of suffering had tioeply fur¬ 
rowed it, still retained that noble and dignified ap* 
pearance which had rendered him one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished men of the court of Louis XT. His large, 
hollow, and feverish eyes, glanced around the assembly 
with a strange expression of astonishment, fie was 
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dressed in his eostume of Steward of the Household, 
wore the order of the Holy Ghost suspended from his 
neck, end that of St. Louis, at Ms button hole. He 
advanced slowly, and without uttering a word* The 
two servants led him forward amid the most profound 
silence, to an arm-chair, in which he seated himself, and 
the servants left the room. The marchioness then placed 
horself ahhis right hand. The notary opened the port* 
folio, drew from it the marriage contract and read it 
aloud. The marquis and the marchioness made over 
the sum of five hundred thousand francs to Lectourc, 
and gave a like sum to Marguerite, as her dowry. 

During the whole of tho time occupied by the reading 
of the contract, the marcMoness, notwithstanding her 
great self command, had betrayed Borne symptoms of 
uneasiness. But just at the moment when the notary 
had placed the contract open on the table, Emanuel 
returned and approached ms mother. 
u And Marguerite ?” said the marchioness. 

“ She will be here instantly .** 

“ Madam,” murmured Marguerite, half opening the 
door, and clasping her hands. 

The marchioness pretended not to hear her, and 
pointed with her finger at the pen. 

“ Baron, it is you who are first to sign.* 

Lectoure immediately approached the table and 
signed the contract. 

Madam ! M cried Marguerite, in a tone of supplies* 
tion, and advancing one step toward her mother. 

* Pass the pen to your betiothed,, Baron,” said the 
marchioness. 


The Baron walked round the table, and drew near 
to Marguerite. 

" Madam l” again cried the latte?, with an accent so 
melancholy, that it struck to the heart of every person 
present, and even the marquis himself raised his head* 
“ Sign r said the marchioness, pointing to the mat* 
ringe contract. 
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“ OH! my father! my father 1** exclaimed Marguerite 
throwing herself at the feet of the marquis. 

“What does this mean? 1 ’ said the marchioness, 
leaning upon the arm of the marquis* ohair, and bend¬ 
ing over him, “ are you mad, mademoiselle P* 

“My father! ohl my father!** again cried Mar¬ 
guerite, throwing her arms around him, “ my father, 
have pity, save your daughter!” 

“ Marguerite !** murmured the marchionesB, in a 
threatening accent. 

“ Madam !** replied Marguerite, “I cannot address 
myself to you—permit me, then, to implore my father’s 
pity; unless/* she added, pointing to the notary with 
a ffrm and determined gesture, “ you would prefer my 
invoking the protection of the law.’* 

“ Come, come/* said the marchioness, rising, and in 
a tone of bitter irony, “ this is a family scene, and 
which, although highly interesting to near relations, 
must be sufficiently tedious to strangers. Gentlemen, 
you will find refreshments in the adjoining rooms. My 
son, conduct these gentlemen, and do the honors, 
Baron, I must beg your pardon for a short time. 1 * 
Emanuel and Lectoure bowed* in silence and with¬ 
drew, followed by all the company. The marchioness 
remained m&tiomess until the last of them had with¬ 


drawn, and then she closed all the doors leading into 
the room, when, returning to the marquis, whom 
Marguerite still held clasped in her arms. 

“ And now,** said she, “ that there is no one present 
excepting those who have the right to lay their com¬ 
mands upon you, sign that paper, mademoiselle, or 
leave the rpom.” 

11 For pity’s sake/ madam, for pity's sake, do not 
compel me to commit so infamous an act !** 

“Have you not heard me P” said the marchioness, 
giving to her voice an imperative tone, which she 
thought impossible to be resided, “ or must I repeat 
my words? Sign, or leave the room* 1 
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“Ohl my father P cried Marguerite* "mercy! 
mercy 1 No, it shall not ho arid, that after having 
been banished from my father’s nrescue* for ton 
years, I was torn from his arms tfoenrst tee I again 
beheld him—and that, before Be had recognized me, 
before he has embraced me. Oh l fother 1 father!—it 
is I, it is your daughter!” * 

u What is that voice that is imploring me P” mur¬ 
mured the marquis. “ Who is this child who calls 
me father ?” 


u That voice,” said the marchioness, seizing the arm 
of her daughter, " is a voice that iB raised against the 
rights of datura. That child is a rebellious a&ughter.” 

" My father !” cried Marguerite imploringly, " look 
at me. Oh! my father, save me! defend me l 1 am 
Marguerite.” 

“ Marguerite P Marguerite ?” stammered the marquis, 
“ 1 had formerly a child of that name/* 

"It is I! it is IT rejoiped Marguerite: “I am 
your child—J am your daughter,” 

" There are no childrenbut those who obey. Obey! 
and you will then htfVe the right to call yourself our 
daughter," rejoined the marchioness. 

u Te you, my father, yes,—to you I am ready to 
obey. But you do not command this sacrifice! you 
do not wish that I should be unhappy—unhappy ,eten 
to detain—unhappy even to death*'* ■ ■ l . 

Cornel cornel" said the msrqhii holding her in hie 
turn, cud pressing her to his heart. u OhJ this h a 
delirious and unknown feeling to foe. 4 foy<i now- 
wait! wait!” He pressed his hand to his forehead. 
" It seems to me that I recollect;” * \ r ? 

“Sir!” cried the marchioness, “tell hen that she 
ought to obey ( that the mriejsficticHi of 
rebellious, children. he* th**> r#M.3bin /.tp 
encourage her in her impiety!” •' j Vj : . ;. 

The marquis slowly raised his hea&/ipd.j||ed 
pierring eyes upon his udfe, and ten ifowly 
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pronounced the following words; “Take care! madam, 
take care. Have I not told you that I begin to re* 
member! and then again bending down his head to 
that of Marguerite, so that his grey hairs mingled 
with the dark tresses of his daughter, — “Speak— 
speakI” said he, “what is it that disturbs you, my 
child—tell me all.” 

“ Oh! I am mOBt unhappy!” 

“ Everybody, then, is unhappy here,” exclaimed the 
marquis, “ whether their hair be grey or black—an 
old man or a child. Oh! and I also—I pm unhappy 
—be assured. 

“ Sir, go up stairs into your room again; you must,” 
said the marchioness. 

" Yes, that I may again be face to face with you ; 
shut up like a prisoner! That may be very well, 
when lam mad.” 

“Yes, yes, my father, you are right. My mother 
has devoted herself to you long enough; it is now 
time that your daughter should perform that duty. 
Take me with you, father. I will not leave you day 
or night. You will only have to make a sign, to 
utter a word, and I will serve you 4 on my knees/’ 

“ Oh! you would not have the strength to do it.” 

“Yes, yes, my father, I will—as truly as I am 
your daughter.” 

The marchioness wrung her hands with impatience. 

“If you are my daughter, how is it that 1 have not 
seen you for ten years?” 

“Because I #as told that vou would not see me, 
my father; •becausq they tola me that you did not 
ldve me.”'’ 

“ You were told that I would not see you—not sea 
that angel face!” said he, taking her head between 
his hands, and looking at her with intense affection; 
“ they told you that—they told you that a poor con* 
detuned sotu did not wish for heaven! 'Who eraa it, 
4hen, that told you a father would not see his child? 
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Who has dared to say, child, your father loves 
you not V 

"I!—said the marchioness, again endeavoring 
to take Marguerite from her father’s arms. 

"You!” exclaimed the marquis, interrupting hers 
" it was you ? To you then, haB been confided the 
fetal mission of deceiving me in all my affections. 
All my griefs, then, must find their source in you ? 
You wish, then, now to break the ^father’s .heart, as 
twenty years ago, you did that of the husband.” 

"You are delirious, sir/’ said the marchioness, 
loosing the arm of her daughter; and going to the 
right of the marquis, she whispered—" be silent !* 

" Ho, madam, no, 1 am not now delirious,” replied 
the marquis, " Jffo! no! Say rather, say that,—and 
it will be the truth,—say that I am now between on 
angel who would recall me to reasbn, and a demon 
who wishes me again to become insane. Ho! Ho! 
I am not mad. Do you wish that 1 should prove it to 
vou ?” He rose, supporting himself on the arms of 
his chair. "Must I speak to you of letters, of 
adultery, of a duel ?** 

"I say," said the*marchioness, grasping his arm, 
" I tell you that you are more forsaken by heaven than 
ever, when you utter sueh things, without reflecting 
as to whose ears are listening. Oast down. your eyes, 
sir—look who is standing yonder, and then dire assert 
that you are not mad t” 

" You are right;” said the marquis, felling back in 
his chair. Your mother is right,’V continued he, 
addressing Marguerite—"! am mad, aiyl you must 
not believe What 1 say, hut what she says. Your 
mother. is devotedness, virtue itself* and thppfope, 
she has not sleepless nights, nor remorse, nop mad* 
ness. What does yodr mother wish r* 

"My misery, fatherjmy everlastingmisery " 

"And hbw can 1 prevent, this swseiy tie 
Unhappy old man, with a most heart-rending anguish 
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!!|!7 f a insane old man, prevent it ? who 
th ^k! Bees tl>e Wooii issuing from a wound 

sSsgjV"•—* »»•*- twS; 

■gf S^Sf!£‘i,S±!r.’ aa “ a 1 “ 

rfffar lutles8l y reolin ? d his head on the back 

whonOdo "?!l th 7 wish to ““Wmb to a. man 
?~ y, , do n , ot 1ots —do you understand mef—to a 

ZTr"* /°- u h , ave been 'brought here_placed 

fetWf f arn ?' eha ! r .- before the table-yon, tot mv 

“&? r t0 “§** *?? ,nfam °ns contract—this contract 
which I now hand to you ” u#rat6 

“ Without consulting me,” saidthe mamma tafe.™ 

meXffl'^or 

j ?° J the T beheve me dead P And if they 
?^™» ea ™ 0they - fearlDe i® 88 than they woulii 
yousay ?* marm S e would cause your misery, 

«My etema! misery!” exclaimed Marguerite. 

IhO UlflTPlftOA f.lion elinil t •• 


.rrr CBB > the more energy, that she felt 

m5f* enc0 °, ver h ® r husband about to escape her. 

"M 6 ** J 0VL ’ shall not take place!* 
w a tone louder than thatofhi* 
SzL, It? w . t ®° dreadful a thing, 1 * continued he. in a 

"to be permitted. A mar- 
mge in which h wife loves not. her husband— -why it 

SKSS2 1 
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“This contact,* said the marquis, and ha raked it 
in his babels as if about to tear it* 

The marchioness eagerly caught his hand. Mar* 
guerite appeared to he hanging by a thread between 
heaven ana hell. 

“ That which drives me mad!” reiterated the apar- 
4}uis, “is a tomb \shich widely opens, a spectre that 
issues from the earth, it is a phantom that speaks to 
me, and says—* 

“Tourlife is in my hands 1” murmured the mar* 
chioness in his ear, repeating the last words of tho 
dying Morlaix: “ 1 could take it * 

“So you hear that ?” cried the marquis, rising, and 
as if about to rush from the room. 

“My fatherl oh! my father! recall your senses; 
there is no tomb, there is no spectre, there is no phan- 
tom; those words were uttered by tbe marchioness.** 

** But 1 wish you to live,” continued the latter, con¬ 
cluding the sentence she had begun, “to forgive me 
as I forgive you.** 

“Pardon, Morlaix, pardon!” cried the marquis, 
falling back in his arm-chair, his hair standing on end 
with terror, and the perspiration streaming from his 
forehead. 

“Ohl father! father!* 

“ You see that your father is altogether deranged* 
said tho marchioness, triumphantly; “ say no more to 
him*** 


“Oh!” cried Marguerite, “God will, 1 trust, pep* 
form a miracle! My love, my caresses, my tears, will 
restore him to reason.” 

“Make the attempt,*’ replied the mafchiqness, 
coldly, abandoning to her care the marquis, who was 
powerless, speechless, and almost without conscious¬ 
ness. 

* Oh! my pom* father T exclaimed M*ugw4fee, in a 
tone of agony. 

The marquis remained perfectly impassible. 
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11 Sir! 1 * said the marchioness, in an imperative manner* 

“ Eh! eh r cried the marquis, shuddering. 

“ Save me! oh! save me, father!” Cried Marguerite, 
wringing her hands, and throwing herself back in 
despair. 

“ Take this pen and sign,** said the marchioness, 
“you must—it is my will. 

" Now, 1 am lost indeed !” cried Marguerite, over* 
whelmed with terror, and feeling that she had no 
longer strength to continue the struggle. 

But at the moment that the marquis, overpowered, 
had written the first letters of his name $ when the 
marchioness was congratulating herself on the victory 
she had obtained, and Marguerite was about to leave 
the room in despair, an unexpected incident suddenly 
changed the scene. The door of the study opened, 
and Paul, who had been anxiously watching, though 
invisibly, the whole of this terrible conflict, issued 
from it. 

“Madam,” said he, “one word before this contract 
is signed 1” 

“Who is it calls me!” said the marchioness, en* 
doavoring to distinguish in the distance that sepa¬ 
rated them, the person Who had thus spoken, and who 
stood in a dark corner of the room. 

“ I know that voice I” exclaimed the marquis, shud¬ 
dering, as if seared by a red-hot iron. 

Paul advanced three paces, and the light from the 
lustre hanging in the centre of the room fell full upon 
him. t 

“Is it a spectre P” cried the marchioness, in hqr 
tuton, struck with the resemblance of the youth who 
stood before her to her former lover. 

“ I know that face!” cried the marquis, believing 
that he saw the man whom he had killed. 

“My God! my God! protect m%* stammered 
Marguerite, railing her eyes and hands to heaven. 
"“Morlaixl Morinix!” said the marquis, rising and 
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advancing toward Paul, “ Morlaix!—pardon ! mercy \ n 
and he fell at full length upon the door. 

*My father!*' cned^ Marguerite, rushing, to his 
assistance. 

At that moment a servant entered the room, with* 
terror in his looks, and addressing the marchioness 
said— 

“ Madam, Aehard has sent to request that the priest 
and the doctor of the castle, may instantly be ordered 
to attend him—he & dying.” 

“ Tell him,'' replied the marchioness, pointing to her 
husband, whom Marguerite was vainly endeavoring to 
restore to consciousness, " that they are both obliged 
to remain hero to attend upon the marquis/ 1 
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And this our life, exempt from publio haunt, 

Finds tongues in trecB, books in the running brooks, 
SermonB in stones, ana good in every thing. 

SHAKBgPnjLSB. 

As has been seen by the end of the preceding chapter, 
Cod, by one of those extraordinary combinations, which 
short-sighted man almost always attributes to chance, 
had summoned to his presence, and almost at the same 
'moment,*the souls of the noble Marquis d'Auray, and 
the poor low-born Achard. We have seen that the 
former, struck by the sight of Paul, the living portrait 
of his father, as if by a thunderbolt, fell at the feet of 
the young man, who was himself terrified at the effect 
his appearance had produced. 

As to Achard, the circumstances which had hastened 
his death, although tdiffering in their nature, and from 
very opposite feelings, had arisen from the same fetal 
causes, and had been brought about by the same indi¬ 
vidual. The sight of Paul had create^ direful emotions 
in the breasts both of the marquis and Achard. On the 
former from excess of terror, on the latter from excess 
of joy. . ' 

During the day which had preceded the intended 
signing of the contract, Achard had feh himself more 
feeble than* usual. Notwithstanding this, he had not 
neglected in the evening to crawl to his master's grave, 

, there to put up his accustomed prayer. Thence he had 
observed with a devotion more profound than ever, 
thftt ever new and splendid spectacle, the sun sinking 

9 
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into the ocean. He had followed the decline of Its 
enpurpted light, and as though the vast torch of the 
world* had drawn his soul toward it, he had felt his 
strength extinguished with its dast rays; so that when 
the servant from the castle came in the evening at the 
accustomed hour to receive his orders, not finding him 
in his house, had sought for him without the park, and 
as it was well known that lie generally walked in that 
direction, found hiin lying extended at the foot of the 
groat oak tree, upon the grave of his master, and-de¬ 
prived of consciousness. Thus did ho remain constant 
to the last in that religious devotedness he had vowed 
to his master's tomb, and which had been the exclusive 
feeling of the last years of his life. 

The Servant took him in his arms, and carried him 
into his house; and then, terrified at the unexpected 
accident, had hastened to the marchioness to inform her 
that Acbard required the attendance of a physician and 
a priest, which message was delivered to her by the 
servant then in waiting, to$which the marchioness 
refused to accede, under the pretext that they were re¬ 
quired as urgently by the marquis as the old servant, 
and that superiority of rank, powerful, even when at 
the point of death, gave her husband the right of first 
employing. . 

But the intelligence which had been announced to 
the marchioness at the moment of that dreadful agony, 
into which their varying interests and varying passions 
had thrown the actors in this fam% drama, of which 
we hAto become the historian, this intelligence, we say, 
was heard by Paul. 1 Conceiving that the signature of 
the contract had now become impossible from the state 
of the marquis, he had only allowed himself time to 
whisper to Marguerite, that should she. need Jus assist* 
anee, she would find him at Aehard’s r$£fige # and theft 
he rushed into the park, and winding his wap amid iti$ 
terpentine walks and thickets, with the skiff of a ago* 
man, who reads his path in die starry firmament, 
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so<» reached the houses entered it panting from, his 
rapid course, and found Achard just as he was recover¬ 
ing from his fainting fit, and clasped him in his arms. 
The delight of again seeing him renewed the strength 
of the old man, who now felt certain of having a 
friendly hand to close his eyes* 

“ Oh! it is you—it is you !” exclaimed the old Man. 
u I did not hope to see you again/’ ’ 

“ And could you possibly believe that I should have 
been apprised of the state in which you were, and that 
I would not instantly fly to your assistance ?” 

“But I knew not where to find you—where Icould 
send to tell you that I wished once more to see you 
before I died.” 

“ I was at the castle, father, where I learned that you 
were dangerously ill, and I hastened hither." 

u And how was it that you were at the castle V h said 
the old man, with amazement. 

Paul related to him all that had occurred. 

“ Eternal Providence !$ cried the old man, when Paul 
had concluded his recital, “ how hidden and inevitable 
are thy decrees. Thou, who, after twenty years, hast 
conducted this youth to the cradle of his infancy, and 
hast killed the assassin of the father, by the mere aspect 
of the son!” 

“ Yes, yes, thus it happens,” replied Paul, ,f and it is 
Providence, also, who conducts me to you, that 1 might 
save you. For I heard them refuse to send you the 
physician and the griest.” . 

“ According to common justice,” rejoined Achard, 
“ they might have made a fair division. The marquis, 
who fears death, might have retained the physician, 
while to me who am tired of life, they might have sent 
the priest.” .. * . ^ 

"1 can gp A horseback,” said Paul, u and in lees 
than an hottis— 

“ la an Kcwir it would be too late,” said the dying 
mffh, in an enfeebled voice, H a priest! a priest only—I 
ask but for a priest,” 
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" Father,”replied Paul, "in his sacred functions,! 
know. I cannot supply his place; but wecanspeajc of 
God, of his greatness and his goodness 

Yes, but let us first finish with the things of this 
earthy that we may then be able to turn our thoughts 
wholly to those of heaven. You say that, like myself, 
the marquis is dying.’* 

" I left him at the last agony." , 

"You know, that immediately after his death, the 
papers which are deposited in ■ that closet, mid which 
prove your birth, are yours by right." 

" I know it." 

* If I die before the marquis, to whom can I confide 
them ¥* The old inan sat up and pointed to a key 
hanging at the head of his bed. "You will take that 
key, you will open the closet—-in it you will find a 
casket. You are a man of honor. Swear to me that 
you will not open that casket until the marquis shall 
bo dead” ’ 

"I swear it,” said Paul solemnly, and extending his 
hand towards the crucifix hanging at the head of tho 
bed, 

" *Tis well,” replied Achard j " now I shall die in 
peace/* 

" You may do so, for the son holds your band in this 
world, and the father stretches out his towards you 
from heaven 2" 

" Do you believe, my child, that he will be satisfied 
with my fidelity F* 

“ No king was ever so fhithfully obeyed during life, 
as he has been since bis death," - 

"Yes," murmured the old man, in a gjoomy tone* 
" I was but too exact in following his orders. I ought 
notto havesuffered the duel to have taken place; I ought 
to have refused attending it as a witness. Hear me, 
Paul ; it is this that I wished to haverMd tp a priest* 
for it is the only thing that weighs upon my consmehee* 
listen: there nave been moments of doubt* during 
which* I have regarded this solitary duel as an 
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assassination. In that case/ Paul, oh! in that case, 3 
have not only been a witness, but an accomplice !” 

“ Oh t my second father,” replied Paul, w X know 
not whether the laws of earth are always in accordance 
w ith the laws of heaven, and whether honor as it is 
considered by man, would bo a virtue in the eyes of the 
Lord; I know not whether our holy church, an’enemy 
to bloodshed, permits that the ii\jured should attempt 
with his own hands, to avenge the wrongs inflicted upon 
him by attacking his injurer, and if in that case, the 
judgment of heaven directs the pistol ball or the sword’s 
point. These are questions not to be decided by rea¬ 
soning, but by conscience. Well, then, my conscience 
tells me, that situated os you were, I should’have done 
precisely as you did. Should conscience in this cose 
mislead me, it also misled you, and in this view of the 
matter, I have a greater right than a priest, to absolve 
you; and in my name, and in that of my father, I pardon 
you.” 

“ Thanksl thanks !” cried the old man, pressing the 
hands of Paul; “ thanks, for these words, pour conso¬ 
lation into the soul of a dying man. Hemorso is a 
dreadful thing! remorse would lead one to believe that 
there exists no God. Eor without a judge there can bo 
no judgment.” 

<c Listen to me,” said Paul, in that poetic and solemn 
accent, which was peculiar to him: “ I also have often 
doubted in the existence of a God: isolated and lost in 
the wide world, without family, and without a single 
friend, I sought for support in the Lord, and I ashed of 
every tiling, that encircled me, some proof of his ex¬ 
istence.* Often have X arrested my steps at the foot of 
one of these crosses, erected by4he road side, and with 
my eyes fixed upon the Saviour, I demanded, and with 
tears,* to be assiusd of his existence, and divine mission; 
1 prayed that hfi eyes would deign to look upon me: 
that one drop of blood might fall from his wound, or 
that a sigh might issue from his lips. “T’he crucifix 
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remained motionless, and 1 arose, my heart being over* 
come with despair, saying—* did I but know where I 
could find my father’s tomb, I would question him as 
Hamlet did the ghost, and he would perhaps answer 
mel ,w : 

“ Poor child. V* 

u Then would I enter a church,” continued Paul, 
14 one of those churches of ft® north, gloomy, religious, 
Christian! And I would feel myself borne down with 
sorrow; but sorrow isnot faith! t approached the altar; 
1 threw myself iipun my knees before the tabernacle, in 
which God dwells; X bowed my head till it touched the 
morBle of the steps; and when X had thus remained 
prostrated for hours and lost in doubt, I raised my head, 
hoping that,the God I was seeking would at length 
manifest his presence to me by a ray of his glory, or by 
some dazzling proof of his power. But the church re¬ 
mained, gloomy, as the cross had remained motionless. 
And X would then rush from its porches with insensate 
haste, crying, * Lord! Lord! didst thou exist, thou 
would reveal thyself to man. It is thy will, then, that 
men should doubt, since thou canst reveal thyself to 
them, but dost not.’" s 

“ Beware of what you are saying, Paul,” cried the old 
man: “ beware that the doubt thy heart contains do not 
attaint mine! Thou hast time left to thee to believe, 
whereas, I—I am about to dio.” 

“ Wait, father, wait I” continued Paul, with softened 
voice, and placid features. “ I have not told you all. 
It was then, that I said to myself, *£he crucifix by the 
road side, the churches of the cities are but the work oi 
man. Let us seek God, in God’s own works/ Prom 
that moment, my father, began that wandering life, 
which will remain an eternal mystery, known only to 
the heavens, fne ocean, and myself—it led me into the 
solitary wilds of America, for I th#ght the n&qrer a 
world was, the more freshly would it retain the*impress 
of God’s hand. I did not deceive myself. There, often 
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in those virgin forests, into which I was perhaps the first 
who had ever penetrated; with no shelter, hut the 
heavens, no couch, but the earth, absorbed by one sole 
thought, I have listened to the thousand noises of a 
world about to sleep, and. nature when awakening. For 
a long time, did I still remain without comprehending 
that unknown tongue, formed by the mingling of the 
murmur of rivers, the vapor of the lakes, the rustling of 
tho forest, and the perfume of flowers. Fiqalfyythe veil 
which had obscured my eyes, and the weight, which had 
oppressed' my heart, was little by "little removed; and 
from that time, I began to believe that these noises of 
evening, and of approaching day, were but one universal 
hymn, by which created things expressed their gratitude 
to the Creator.” 

“Almighty God!” cried the dying man, clasping 
his hands, and raising his eyes to heaven, with an ex¬ 
pression of holy faith, “ I cried to you from the bottom* 
less pit, and you heard mo in my distress; oh! my God! 
I thank thee.” 

“Then,” continued Paul, with still increasing en¬ 
thusiasm, “then, I sought upon the ocean, that full 
conviction which earth had refused to me. The earth 
is but a span—the ocean is immensity! The ocean is, 
after God himself, the grandest, the most powerful ob¬ 
ject in tho universe. I have heard the ocean roar like 
a chafed lion, and then at the voice of its master, become 
tranquil as a submissive dog; I have,seen it rise like a 
Titan,' to scale the heavens; and then beneath the whip 
of the tempest^ moan like a weeping infant. I have 
Been it dashing its waves to meet the lightning, and 
endeavoring *to quench the thunder with its foam; and 
then become smooth as a mirror* and reflect even the 
smallest star in the heavens. Upon the land, X had be¬ 
come convinced of God’s existence; upon the ocean; I 
recognised hi* power. In, the solitary wild*» as Moses, 
X had heard the voice of the Lord* hot during the tem¬ 
pest, I saw him, as did Ezekiel, riding upon the wings 
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of the atom. Thenceforward, my father* thenceforward, 
all doubt was driven from my mind, a$d from the even- 
ing on which I witnessed the first hurricane* 1 believed, 
and prayed." 

u I believe in God, the Father Almighty, maker of 
Heaven and Earth,** said the dying man, with ardent 
faith; and he continued thus the symbol of the apostles 
to the last word. 

Paul listened to him in silence, with his eyes raised 
to heaven, and when ho had concluded, said-— 
u It is not tuns, that a priest would have spokeh to 
you, my father, for I have spoken to you as a seaman, 
and with a voice more accustomed to pronounce words 
of death than consolation. Forgive me, father* forgive 
me for it.'* * 

“ You. have made me pray, and believe as you do/’ said 
the old man; “ tell me, then, what more could a priest 
have done ? What you have said is plain and grand- 
let me reflect on what you have said/* 

“ Listen!” said Paul, shuddering. 

« What is it r 
“ Did you not hear V* 

No.’* 

“ I thought that a voice of some one in distress called 
to me—there again—do you not hear it ?—now, again I 
—It is the voice of Marguerite.” 

“ Go to her instantly/’ replied the old man; “ I need 
to be alone." 

Paul rushed into the adjoining room, and as ho 
entered it he heard his name again repeated, and close 
to the door of the cottage. Then, running to the door 
he anxiously opened it, and found Marguerite upqn the 
threshold, her strength having failed her, and she jmd 
fallen upon her knees. k 

■ 11 Save me l save met 1 she cried, with, an expression 
of profound terror, op perceiving Paul, dud clasped W?. 
knees. 
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Mercy from him I 

And how can I expect it? By what right 
Can I demand ho should withhold his claim* 

Tho proofs once in his power?—A nonymous. 

Paul ran to Marguerite, and caught her in his arms; 
she was pale and icy cold. He carried her into the 
first room, placed her in an arm chair, returned to the 
door which had remained open, and closed it, and then 
hastened back. 

“ What is it that so terrifies you? who is pursuing 
you? and how docs it happen that you come here at 
this unusual hour ?” 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Marguerite, “ at any hour, whether 
by day or night, I should have flown as long as the 
earth would have borne me! I should have flown till I 
had found some heart in which I could have poured 
forth my sorrows, an arm capable of defending me. 
Paul! Paul! my father is dead?” 

M Poor child!” said Paul, pressing Marguerite to bis 
heart, “who flies mm. one house of death to fall into 
another; who leaves death in the castle, to find it in 
the cottage.’* 

“Yes, yes!” cried Marguerite rising, still trembling 
with terror, and 'convulsively pressing Paul's arm* 
“Death is yonder, and I find death here! but yonder 
it is attended with despair and fear, while here it is met 
with tranquillity and hope. Oh 1 Paul! Paul! had you 
buLseen that which I have seen!” 

n 
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“ Tell mo all that happened/' 

“ You saw the terrible efifect produced by your ap 
pearance, and the mere sound of your voice t” 

“ Yes, I saw that.” 

“They carried him still fainting and speechless into 
his own room.” 

“ It was to your mother that I spoke,*’ said Paul, 
“ and he heard mo; I oould not foresee it would so 
much have terrified him/' t 

“ You full well know all that had passed, for you 
must have heard from the room in which you were con- 
(t\ded, every word wc uttered. My father, my poor 
father, had recognized me, and l, seeing him thus, could 
not repress my uneasiness: notwithstanding the risk £ 
ran of irritating my mother, 1 went up to his room— 
the door was locked; I knocked softly at it. He had 
recovered his senses, for £ hcaid a faint voice asking 
4 who was there !* ’* 

14 And your mother V 9 said Paul eagerly, 

“ My mother,” replied Marguerite, “ was no longer 
there, and she had locked him in as she w ould have 
done to a child; but when he had recognized ray voice, 
when L had told him that it was his daughter Margue¬ 
rite who wished to see him, he told me that 1 could get 
into the room by going down stairs again, and that in 
the study I should find a private staircase which led to 
it. A minute afterwards, 1 was kneeling by his bed¬ 
side, and he gave me his blessing. Ycs, Paul, I received 
his blessing before he died, Ins paternal benedictiou, 
which I trust will bring down the bussing of God upon 
my head." . 

“ Yes,” said Paul, “God will pardon yOu; you unity 
now feel tranquil. Weep for your lather, Marguerite, 
but weep no longer for yourself, for you are saved.” * 
“You have heard nothing yet, Paul!" exclaimed 
Marguerite. “ Hear me still/* 

“ Proceed t*’ 

“ At the very moment when 1 was kneeling, kiting 
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the hand of my father, and thanking him for the relief 
he had afforded my afflicted mind, I heard my mother’s 
footstep on the staircase, i recognised her voice, and 
my father also recognized it, for he again embraced me, 
and made a sign to me to leave him. I obeyed him, 
but such was my terror and confusion, that X mistook 
the door, and instead of the staircase by which 1 had 
ascended, I found myself in a small cabinet which had 
no issue, t felt all around its walls, but could find no 
door. I was compelled to remain there. I than heard 
my mother, accompanied by the priest, entering my 
father’s room—I restrained my breathing, fearing that 
she should hear me. I saw then through tho glass 
window of the door, and I assure you, Paul, that she 
was paler than my father who was about to die,” 

“ Gracious heaven !” murmured Paul. 

“Tho priest seated himself by the bed-side,” con¬ 
tinued Marguerite, so terrified that she pressed still 
closer against Paul; “my mother remained standing at 
the foot of tho bed—X was there, just opposite to them, 
compelled to remain a witness of that mournful spec¬ 
tacle, without tho means of retreat!—a daughter, 
obliged to hear the dying confession of hor father!— 
was it not horrible ? 1 fell upon my knees, dosing my 
eye3 that I might not see—praying that I might not 
hear—and yet in spite of myself—and this I swear to 
you, Paul—I saw and I hoard—Oh! what I then 
heard, can never be obliterated from my memory—I 
saw my father, ^ whose recollections seemed to inspire 
him with a feverish strength, sit up in his bed, the pale¬ 
ness of death imprinted on his face. I heard him—I 
heard .him pronounce the words, a duel—adultery— 
assassination!—and at each word he uttered, I saw my 
mother turn pale—and paid even than before—and I 
heard her raise her voice so that it might drown the 
voice of the dying man, saying to the priest; * believe 
him not —believe him not, reverend father; what he 
Iays is false—or rather, he is mad, he knows not what 
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he says — believe him not!’ Oh! Paul, it was a 
dreadful spectacle, an impious sacrilege; a cold per¬ 
spiration stood upon'my forehead, and I fainted." 

41 Justice of Heaven !* cried Paul. 

“ I know not how long I remained without conscious* 
ness. When 1 recovered my senses, the room was as 
silent as the tomb. My mother mid the prieSt had dis* 
appeared, and two wax lights were burning near, my 
father. 1 opened the door <# the cabinet, and cast my 
eyes on the bed ; it appeared to .me that 1 could dis¬ 
tinguish beneath the sheet which completely covered it, 
the stiffened form of a corpse. 1 divined that all was 
over! I remained motionless, divided between the 
funereal awe which such a sight inspired, and the pious 
desire of raising the covering to kiss once^nore before 
he should be inclosed in his coffin, the venerable fore¬ 
head of my dear father. Pear, however, overcame every \ 
other feeling—an ice-like mortal, and invincible terror 
drove me from the room. 1 flew down the stair¬ 
case, I know hot how, bnt I believe without touching a 
single step,—1 fled across the rooms and through the 
corridors, till the freshness of the air convinced me that 
I had left the castle. I fled, completely unconscious' of 
whither my steps were leading me, until I remembered 
you had told me* I should find you here. A secret 
instinct—tell me what it was—for 1 cannot myself 
comprehend it, had led me in this direction. It ap¬ 
peared to me. that I was pursued by shadows, horrid 
phantoms. At the corner of one c£ the avenues I 
thought—(had I then lost my senses ?)—I thought I 
saw my mother, dressed all in black, and walking „as 
noiselessly asf a sceptre. Oh! riven, then! terror lent 
me wings—I at first fled without knowing whither; 
after this my strength failed mb, aud it was then ypu 
heard my cries. I dragged myself along a &W more 
paces, and fell motionless at this door; had 1 you not 
opened it, I should have expired upon the. spdt, for P 
. was so much terrified, that it appeared to me, n ^—-*th# 
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suddenly pausing. Marguerite trembled, and whispered 
to Paul, “ Silence! do yOu not hear ?” 

"Yes,** replied Paul, instantly extinguishing the 
lamp, “yes, yes—footsteps—-I hear them also.” 

“ Look! look! ” cried Marguerite, concealing herself 
behind the curtain of the window, and throwing them 
around Paul at the same moment—“ look l 1 was not 
mistaken-—it was my mother.” 

The door had been opened, and the marchioness, pale 
as a spectre, entered the room slowly, closed the door 
after her, and locked it, and then without observing 
Paul and Marguerite, went 1 into the second room where 
Achard was lying. She then walked up to his bed, as 
she had only a short time before to that of the marquis, 
only that she was not now accompanied by a priest. 

u Who is there P ” said Achard, drawing back one of 
the curtains of his bed. 

u It is 1,” replied the marchioness, drawing back the 
other curtain. 

“ You, madam,” cried the old man with terror; 44 tor 
what purpose have you come to the bedside of a dying 
man?” 

“ I have come to make a proposal to him.” 

44 One that will lose his soul! is it not t ” 

4t To save it, on the contrary. There is only one 
tiling in this world, Achard, of which you stand in 
need,” rejoined the marchioness, bending down over the 
bed of the dying man, “ and that is a priest.” 

“You refused tp allow the one who is attached to the 
castle to attend mV’ 

44 In five minutes, if yon wish it, he shall be here.” 

*Le$ him be sent then,” said the old man, “and 
believe me there is not a moment to be lost. He must 
como quickly.” 

“ But if 1 give you the peace of heaven, you will give 
me in exchange peace on earth.” 

“What can I do for you?” murmured the dying 
man, closing his eyes, that he might not sec a woman 
Whose looks chilled him. 
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“ You stand in need of a priest, that you stay die in 
peace,” said the marchioness, ‘‘you know the gift I 
require, in order to exist in tranquillity/* 

“You would close heaven to me by a perjury*” 

“ I would open it to you by a pardon.” 

“ That pardon I have already received.” 

“ And from whom ?-” 

“From him who, perhaps, had alone the right to 
grant it to me.” 

“ Has Morlaix then descended from heaven?” asked 
the marchioness, in a tone in which there almost as 
much terror as irony, 

“ No, madam,” replied he, “ but have you forgotten 
that he left a son upon this earth ? ” 

“ Then you have also seen him,” exclaimed the mar* 

“ Yes'” replied Achard. 

“ And you have told him all—” 

“All!” 

“ And the papers which prove his birth ? ” asked the 
marchioness, with trembling anxiety. 

“The marquis was not dead—the papers are still 
there” 

“ Achard 1 *' cried the marchioness, falling upon her 
knees, by the bedside. “ Achard l you will take pity 
on me ? ” ' ' 

“ You, on your knees, before me, madam?” 

“ Yes, old man,” replied the marchioness, in a sup¬ 
plicating tone, “ yes, I am on my knees before you— 
nnd.X beg, 1 implore you,.for you ffold in your hands 
the honor of one of the most ancient r faitfilies in France 
—my past, my future life! Those papers are my heart, 
my soul—they are more than this—they are my name— 
the name' of my forefathers—of my children—mid you 
well know all that I have suffered preserve that name 
unsullied. Do you believe that; X had not a heart as 
other women have? the feelings of a'lover, of a, wife, 
and of a mother? Well! I have overcome them dft* 
one by one, and the struggle has been long, X am 
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twenty years younger than you are, old man, I am still 
in the prime of life, and you are on the verge of the 
grave. Look, then, upon these hairs; they are even 
whiter than your own. 

“ What says she ? ” whispered Marguerite, who had 
softly crept to the door, and could see all that was 
passing in the inner room. “ Gracious heaven! M 

“Listen, listen, dear child,” said Paul, “it is the 
Lord who permits that all shall be thus revealed.” 

“ Yes, yes,*' murmured Achard, who was becoming 
weaker every moment. “ Yes, you doubted tho good* 
ness of the Lord, you had forgotten that he had forgiven 
the adulterous woman-” 

“ Yes, but when she met with Christ, men were about 
to oast stones at her—men, who for twenty generations 
have been aocustomed to revere our name, to honor our 
family—did they but learn, that which, thank heaven 1 
has heretofore been hidden from them—would hear it 
uttered with shame and with contempt. I have so much 
suffered, that God will pardon me—but man I men are 
so implacable, that they will not pardon—moreover, am 
I alone exposed to their insults—on either side, the 
cross I bear, have I not a child ?—and is not the other 
that we speak of, the first-born ? In the eyes of the 
law, is he not the son of the Marquis d'Aurav ? do you 
forget that he is the first-born, the head of tne family ? 
Do you not know, that in order to possess himself of 
the title, the estates, the fortune of the family of Auray, 
he has only to invoke the law ? and then what would 
remain to Emanuel ? The cross of the order of Malta 
-—and to Marguerite?—a convent.” 

“ Oh 1 yes, yes,” whispered Marguerite, and stretch¬ 
ing out her arms, toward the marchioness, “yes, a 
convent, in which I would pray for yOu, my mother.” 

“ Silencel silence! ” whispered Paul. 

“Oh! you know him not,” said Achard, whose 
voace was scarcely audible. 

“No! hut I know human nature,” replied the 
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marchioness, “ he may recover a name, he! who has no 
name—a fortune, he! who has no fortune. And do you 
believe he would renounce that fortune jmd that name.” 
“ Should you ask it of him, he would.” 

" And by what r$lit could I demand it?” said the 
marchioness; “ by what right could I ask him to spare 
me, to spare Emanuel, to spare Marguerite? He would 
say, * I do not know you, madam—I have never seen 
you—you are my mother, and that is all X know.’” 

“In his name,” stammered Achard, whose tongue 
death was beginning to benumb, “ in his name, madam, 
1 engage, I swear—oh! my God ! my God! ” 

The marchioness arose, observing attentively by tho 
old man’s features, the approach of death. 

(t You engage, you swear l ” she said, " is he here to 
ratify this engagement—you engage! you swear! and* 
on your word, you^would, that I should stake the years 
X have yet to live, against the moments whioh yet re¬ 
main between you and death! I have entreated, I have 
implored, and again, I entreat and implore you to give 
up those papers to me.” 

“ Those papers now are his.” 

“ X must have them! X repeat, I must have them,” 
continued the marchioness, gaining strength, as the 
dying man became more feeble. 

"My God! my God! have mercy upon me!” mur¬ 
mured Achard. 

“ Ho one can now oorne,” rejoined the marchion ess 
“ yon told me that you wore the Aey of that closet 

always about yo u- ” ■ * 

*< would you wrest it from the hands, of a dying 
man?” 

“ No,” replied the marchioness, " I will wait.” 

'* Let m©' die in pe&ce,” exclaimed Achard tearing 
the crucifix from the head of his bed, and raising it 
between himself and the marchioness, he cried: “ leave 
me! leave mej in the name of Jesus Christ! ” 

The marchioness fell upon her knees, bowing her 
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head to tho ground. The old man, for a moment, re* 
drained in the same awful attitude; then, by degrees, 
his strength forsook him, and he fell back on his bed, 
crossed his arms, and pressed the image of the Saviour 
to his breast. 

The marchioness seized the lower part of the two 
curtains, and without raising her head, she crossed them 
in such a manner as to conceal the last struggles of the 
dying man, 

“ Horror! horror! ” murmured Marguerite. 

“ Let us kneel, and pray/’ said Paul. 

A moment of solemn and dreadful silence then en¬ 
sued, which was only interrupted by the last gasps of 
the dying man; these gasps became fainter by degrees, 
and then ceased altogether. All was over; the old man 
was dead. 

The marchioness slowly raised her head, listened with 
intense anxiety for some minutes, and then, without 
opening the curtains, passed her hand between them, 
and after some effort, withdrew her hand again—she 
had obtained the key. She then silently arose, and with 
her face‘••still turned toward the bed, walked to tho 
closet. But at the moment she was about to unlock it, 
Paul, who was observing all her movements, rushed into 
the room, and seizing her by the arm, said 1 — . 

“ 0ive me that key, my mother! for the marquis is 
dead, and those papers now belong to me.” 

“ Justice of heaven l” exclaimed the marchioness, 
starting back with terror, and falling into a chair, 
* justice of heavenit is my son! ” 

u Merciful heaven!” murmured Marguerite, throw¬ 
ing herself uJ»on her knees in the outer room: ** merciful 
heaven! he is my brother ! ” 

Paul opened the closet, and took the casket which 
contained the papers. 
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Thou canst save me, 

Thou oughts! thou must! t tell thee At his feet 

TU fall a cottie, we mount his bridal bed! 

So choose betwixt my rewnto aud bay grive, 

Esowlbs ,—The Hunchback 

, ' * * 

Notwithstanding; the dreadful nature of the events 
winch had occurred during that fatal night, Paul had 
not forgotten the mortal defiance which had been 
exchanged between himself and Lectoure. As that 
young gentleman would probably not know where to 
findBin, bethought it only decorous to save Lectoure 
the trouble of seeking for him, and about seven in 
the morning. Lieutenant Walter presented himself at 
the castle, being charged on behalf of Paul to arrange 
the terms of the combat. ' He found Emanuel in Lee- 
toured apartment. The latter, on perceiving the 
o^cer, withdrew, and went down into the park, that 
the two young men might more freely discuss the 
matter* waiter had received froha his commander 
(Erections to accede to every thing that might be pro¬ 
posed* The preliminary terms wAa, therefore, very 
speedily arranged; and it was agreed between them, 
that the meeting, should take place in the afternoon, 
at four o’clock. The place of rendezvous the bea-aide, 
near the fisherman’s hut, which was about half-way 
between Port Louis and Aurav castle. As to the 
weapons, they were to bring their pistols and their 
swords $ it would be decided on the spot which they 
Wese to use, it being clearly understood that Lectoure^ 
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having boon the party* insulted, should have the right 
to make his choice. 

As to the marchioness, although in the first instance 
petrified by the unexpected appearance of Paul, she 
soon recovered all her natural firmness, and drawing 
her veil over her face, she withdrew from the chamber, 
and walked across the outer room which had remained 
’in darkness. She did not, therefore, perceive Mar¬ 
guerite, who was kneeling in one comer of it, mute 
from astonishment and terror. She after that crossed 
the park, entered the castle, and repaired to the room 
in which the scene of the contract had taken place. 
There, by the dying light of the wax tapers, with 
both her elbows resting on the table, her head sup* 
ported on her hands, her eyes riveted to the paper to 
which Lectoure had already affixed his name, and the 
marquis had Bigned the half of his, she passed the 
remainder of the night reflecting upon a new deter* 
mination. Thus she awaited the coming day without 
even thinking of taking the least repose, so powerfully 
did her soul of adamant support the body m which it 
was enclosed. This resolution was to get Emanuel 
and Marguerite away from the castle as speedily as 
possible, for it was from her children, most especially, 
that she desired to conceal that which was about to 
take place between Paul and herself. 

Marguerite, who had been thus most unexpectedly 
present at the death-bed of the marquis and of Achard# 
through which she had so providentially discovered her 
mother’s secret, rushed into Paul’s arms immediately 
after her mother’s departure from the cottage, ex* 
claiming: ‘ 

“Oh! now you are really my brother.’* 

Her tears chokod further utterance, and it was 4@m0 
minutes before Paul could tranquillize her agitated 
spirit, tom by so many and such conflicting emotions. 
Paul then fearing that the marchioness might enquire 
for her daughter, on her arrival at the castle, Urged 
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Marguerite to hasten thither; and seeing she was still 
trembling at the recollection of the many horrors she 
had 'witnessed) led her out of the cottage, of which he 
locked the door, and accompanied her to within a few 
paces of the castle. During this walk. Marguerite had 
in a certain degree, recovered her composure. Paul 
stood casing at her till he saw that she had safely en- 


stood gazing at her till he saw that she had safely en¬ 
tered the court yard, and then returned to watch and 
pray beside the body of his father’s faithful servant. 

At seven o’clock, the marchioness hearing the noise 
occasioned by lieutenant Walter’s arrival at the castle, 
reached a hell which was standing on the table and 
rang it. A servant presented himself at the door in 
the grand livery he had worn the previous evening— 
it was easy to perceivo that he also had not been in 
bed. 

** Inform Mademoiselle d’Auray, that her mother is 
waiting for her in the drawing room,” said the mar¬ 
chioness. , 

The servant obeyed, and the marchioness resumed, 
gloomy mid motionless, her previous attitude. In a 
. tew minutes afterward, she heard a slight noise behind 
| her, and turned round. It was Marguerite. The 
young girl, with more respect, perhaps, than she had 
ever , before evinced, held out her hand toward her 


young girl, with more respect, perhaps, than she had 
ever .before evinced, held out her hand toward her 
mother, that she might give her her hand to kiss. But 
the marchioness remained motionless, as if she had not 
understood the intention of her daughter. Marguerite 
let fall her hand, and silently awaited her mother’s 
pleasure. She also wore the same dress as the night 
before; Sleep had hovered over the whole world, but 
had forgotten the inhabitants of Auray caslle,. . * 

" Come nearer/ 1 said the marchioness 
Marg uerite advanced one step. 

“ Why is it that you are thus pale and trembling , 
continued the marchioness. 


s, than she had 


thus pale and trembling £”, 


" Madammurmured Marguerite. 
*? Speak/’ said the marchioness. 
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"The death of my father—so sadden— bo unex¬ 
pected,” stammered Marguerite; " indeed I have suf- 
ered so much this night.” 

: " Yes, yes,” rejoined the marchioness, in a hollow 
tone, but fixing on her daughter looks which were not 
altogether void of affection^ “yes, the young tree 
bends before the wind; and is stripped of it® leaves. 
The old oak alone withstands every tempest. I, also, 
have suffered, Marguerite, and suffered much. I have 
passed a dreadful night, and yet you see me calm and 
firm.” 

“ God has endowed you with a soul, my mother, 
firm and austere; but you should not expect the same 
strength and firmness in the souls of others. You 
would destroy them.” 

" And therefore is it,” replied the marchioness, 
lotting her hand fall upon the table, “ that all 1 ask of 
yon is obedience. The marquis is dead. Marguerite, 
and Emanuel is now the head of the family. You 
must immediately set out for Rennes with Emanuel.” 

“ I!” exclaimed Marguerite, M 1 set out for Rennes! 
and for what purpose ?” 

" Because the chapel of the castle is too narrow to 
contain at the same moment the wedding party of the 
daughter, and the funeral procession of the father.” 

“My mother 1” replied Marguerite with an in¬ 
describable accent of anguish, “ it .would seem to me 
to be more pious to plaice a longer interval between 
two ceremonies of so opposite a nature.” % 

"True piety,”* rejoined toe marchioness, "should 
lead us to .fulfil toe last wishes of the dead. Oast your 
eyes upon* this dontoact, and see toe first letters of 
your fhtheris name.” , 

* “ Oh ! madam l” dried Marguerite,“ allow me to mb 
yon whether my father, when, he traced toese letters, 
which death prevented him from finishing, rish pos¬ 
session of his faculties, and did ho write them of Ms 
cfwn free will P” 

“ Of that, I am ignorant, mademoiselle,” replied the 
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marchioness, with that impeKtive and icy tone, which 
until this time had subjected all that approached her. 
“ X am ignorant of that, but this X know, that the in¬ 
fluence which made him thus act, he fully understood; 
and! know, also, that parents, as long as they exist, 
should, in the eyes oftheir children, hare the autho¬ 
rity of God. Now, God has ordained me^to effect things 
terrible in themselves, and I have obeyed. Do. as I 
have done, mademoiselle, obey ** 

“Madam,” said Marguerite, who had remained 
standing, but who now seemed motionless, with some¬ 
what of fch&fc determined tone, which in her mother was 
so terrible, and in which she had inherited from her; 
“ madam 1 it Is only three days ago, that with tearful 
eyes, I threw myself first at the feet of Emanuel, then 
at the feet of the man whom you would compel me to 
receive as ihy husband, and then at my father’s. 
Neither of them would or could listen to me, for grasp¬ 
ing ambition, or reckless madness hardened their hearts, 
and drowned my voice. At length, I am now at your 
feet, my mother, you are the last whom I can supplicate, 
but also, you are best capable of understanding me. 
Listen, then, attentively, to what l am about to shy. 
Had X only to sacrifice my own happiness to your wifi, 
X would make that sacrifice: my love! 1 would sacrifice 
that also j but I must also sacrifice my son.—You are 
a mother, and! also, madam.” 

*A mother!—a mother cried the!marchioness, 

? yes! a mother, but by a dreadful fault --” 

** lie that as it may, madam, still I<am a mother, and 
the feelings of a mother need not be eanctafte^ in order 
to be holy. Well, then, madam, tell mfr—for y&u 
should better comprehend these things than {-Jbeil 
me if those who have given usbirth, have received from 
heaven a voice which speaks to our hearts^have hot 
ffeftse to whom we have given birth a voice as powerful, 
and when these two voices are opposed to each other, 
to which ought we to obey V 9 « 

* You will never bear the voice of your child,” 
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the marchioness j “ for you will never again see 
him."’ 

, “ I shall never again see my son 1** exclaimed Mar¬ 
guerite, “ and who, madam, can assert that positively ?" 
“He will himself be ignorant as to whose son he is." 
"And should he some d^y discover it ¥* replied 
IVJarguerite j whose respect as a daughter was giving 
my before her mother’s harshness; “if he should then 
come to me and demand an account of his birth—-and 
this may happen, madam,"—-she took up the pen— 
“ and, with such an alternative awaiting me, ten me, 
ought I to sign this contract 
“ Sign it/’ said the marchioness. 

** But," observed Marguerite, placing her trembling 
and convulsed fingers upon the contract, ** should my 
husband some day discover the existence of this child; 
should he demand an explanation from my lover, of 
the wrong committed against his name and honor ? 
If in a desperate duel, alone and without seconds—a 
duel in which it is agreed that one must fait, he should 
kill that lover, and then, tormented by his conscience,, 
pursued by a voice from the tomb, my husband should 
at length become deprived of reason——" 

“Be silent!" cried the marchioness, her features 
quivering with terror, but stOl doubting whether it 
was chance, or some unheard of discovery which 
dictated the words her daughter had employeds “be 
silent!" 

“ You would have me, then/’ continued Marguerite, 
who had now said too much to pause, "you would 
have me, then, in'order to preserve my name/ and that 
of*my other children, pure and unsulned,that l should 
immure myself with a man deprived of reason! you 
would have me banish from my sig^ and from hk 
every living being, and that I should render myheart 
iron, that I may no longer feel-—that my eyes should 
never shed a tear! You would have me, then, clothe 
tpyself in mourning as a widow, before my husband’* 
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death ? You would have my hair turn white, twenty 
years before the accustomed time f” 

“Be silent! say not another word!** cried the mar¬ 
chioness, in a tone which proved that menaces were 
giving way to fear s “ be silentI” 

^ You would have me, then/ 1 continued Marguerite, 
carried away by the bitterness of her grief; “you 
would have me, then, in order that the dreadful secret 
might die with those who have the keeping of 
it, that I should banish from their death-beds, both 
priest and physician^-you would, in fine, that X should 
wander from one death-bed to another, that X might 
dose, not the ey6B, but tbe mouths of the dying.” 

“Be silent ! in the name of heaven! be suent l” 
again cried the marchioness, wringing her hands. 

“ Well, then, 1 ’ continued Marguerite, “ tell me again, 
my mother, to sign this paper, and all this will happen, 
and the malediction of the Lord will be accomplished, 
and the faults of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children, even to the third and fourth generations.’* 
“Ah! my God! my Godl” exclaimed the mar¬ 
chioness, bursting into tears, “am I not sufficiently 
humbled—am Inot sufficiently punished?** 

“Pardon! pardon! madam, cried Marguerite, re¬ 
called to, filial feeling by the first tears she had ever 
seen her mother shea; “ I implore you to forgive mo.” 

“ Yes, pardon! ask for forgiveness, unnatural daugh¬ 
ter/* said the marchioness, advancing toward Mar¬ 
guerite, “you who have wrenched tjhe scourge from 
the hands of eternal vengeance, and hay® yourself ap¬ 
plied the lash even on your mother’s*forejhead.” 

“ Mercy! perey l” reiterated Marguerite*; “pardon 
me, my merger. I knew not whatf said. You had 
deprived me of reason—I was mad!**. 

“Ok! my God! my God,” said the marchioness, 
raising both her hanaB above her daughter’s head,, 
“Thou hast heard the words which have issued 
from my daughter’s lips. Xt would be too much 
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hope that tby mercy will forget them; hut at the 
lament thou shalt punish her, remember that 1 
have not cursed her V* 

She then moved toward the door; her daughter en¬ 
deavored to retain her, but the marchioness turned 
toward her with an expression of countenance so fear¬ 
ful, that without needing to lay a command upon her, 
Marguerite dropped the skirt of her mothers dress, 
and remained with arms outstretched towards her, 
mute and palpitating, until the marchioness had dis¬ 
appeared. And when she no longer saw her, she 
threw herself upon the ground with so piercing a 
shriek, that it might have Been deemed that the heart 
which had so much suffered fyd at length broken. 
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Be angry ssyou will, it BhaU ha.ro fwope^ 

Ah, Cassius, yon arc yoked with a lame } 

That oarriesauger, as the flint hears fire-* 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is odd again* And from henceforth 
When, yon are over earnest with your brother, 

Ho'U think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Our readers will perhaps have been surprised, that after 
the violent manner in whioh Paul had insulted Lectoure 
the day before, a meeting had not been appointed for 
the following morning;" but Lieutenant Walter, who 
had been commissioned to regulate the conditions of the 
duel, together with Count d’Auray, had received from 
his commander directions to make every concession, 
saving on one point, and this was, that Paul would not 
meet Leetoure until the afternoon. 
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could, with propriety, present himself to the mar?, 
chioness, he bent his step's towards the castle. 

. The events of the previous evening, and of that day 
oiso, had occasioned so much confusion in the stately 
residence, that he entered it without meeting a single 
servant to announce him'. He nevertheless traversed 
the apartments, following the direction he had before 
twice taken, and on going into the drawing-room, found 
Marguerite lying fainting on the floor. 

On seeing the contract lying on the table, and his 
sister deprived of consciousness, Paul readily imagined 
that a dreadful sceno must have taken place between 
the marchioness' and her daughter. He ran id Mar¬ 
guerite, raised her in his arms, and opened one of the 
windows to give her air. The state in, which Mar¬ 
guerite then was, proceeded more from a complete 
prostration of strength, than an actual fainting At; and 
therefore, as soon as she felt that assistance was being 
rendered her, and with a kindness, which left no doubt 
as to the feelings of the person who had thus en¬ 
deavored to relieve her, she opened her eyes, and 
recognised her brother, that living Providence, whom 
God had sent to sustain her every time she felt the. was 
about to succumb. 

.Marguerite related to Paul, that her mother had en¬ 
deavored to compel her to sign the contract, in order to 
get her to leave the castle with* her brother, and that 
having been overcome by her grief, a^d carried away 
by the dreadful situation in which she was placed, she 
had allowed her mother to perceive that she knew ail. 

Paul comprehended at once the feelings which must 
have rent the heart of the marchioness, who, after 
twenty years of silence, isolation and anguish, saw* 
without being able to divine the manner in which 2$ 
had been brought about, that in one moment her secr^ 
had been revealed to one of the two persons, from whom 
she Iras most anxious to conceal it. Therefoi, com- 
> |iftsaionatingthcsufcimg3o^ his motheiyhe rescued tot* 
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terminate them as speedily as he could, by hastening on 
the interview he had come to seek, and which would at 
once enlighten her as to the intentions of that son, 
whose existence she was so unwilling to acknowledge. 
Mar /uerite, on her side, wished to obtain her mother’s 
forgiveness; she, therefore, undertook to inform the 
marchioness that the young captain waited her orders. t 

Paul, therefore, remained alone, leaning against the 
high chimney-piece, above which was carved the escut¬ 
cheon of his. family, and began to lose himself in the 
thoughts, which the successive and hurried events of 
the last few hours gave rise to, and which had rendered 
him the sovereign arbiter of all that house, when one 
of the side doors suddenly opened^ and Emanuel ap¬ 
peared with a ease of pistols iu his hand. On hearing 
the door ope% Paul turned his eyes toward them, and 
immediately perceiving the young man, bowed 'to him 
with that sweet and fraternal expression, which re¬ 
flected in his features the serenity of his soul. 

Emanuel, on the contrary, although he returned the 
salutation, as politeness required, allowed those hostile 
feelings whloh the presence of the man whom he re¬ 
garded as his personal and determined enemy had 
awakened to flush his features, and they instantly as¬ 
sumed a look of .fierce defiance. 

“ I was cm the point of setting out to seek for you, 
sir/* said Emanuel, placing the pistols upon the table, 
and remaining at some distance from Paul; “ and that, 
however, without precisely knowing ★here to find you $ 
for, like the evil genii of our popular traditions, you 
appear to have the gift of being everywhere and no¬ 
where. But a servant informed me that he had seen 
you enter the castle, and I thank you for having saved 
me the trouble I was about to take, iu thus anticipating 
my desire.” 

** I am happy/* replied Paul, “ that my desire in this 
Instance, although probably emanating {tom a totally 
different cause, has so harmoniously chimed in with ■. 
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yours. Well, then, I am here—what do you ask of 

me?” 

t 

;** Cannot you divine even that, sir V* replied Eman¬ 
uel, with increasing agitation. “ In that ease—and you 
will allow me to express my astonishment that it should 
bo so—you are but ill-informed as to the duties of a 
gentleman and an officer, and this is a fresh, insult that 
you put upon me,” 

“ Believe me, Emanuel,” rejoined Paul, in a calm 
tone-- 

“ I yesterday called myself the count; to-day I call 
myself the Marqyis d*Auray,*' said Emanuel, interrupt¬ 
ing him with a gesture of haughtiness and contempt; 
“ and I beg, sir* that you will not forget it.” 

An almost imperceptible smile passed over the lips 
of Paul. 

I was saying, then,” continued Emanuel, “ that 
you but imperfectly comprehend the feelings of a gen¬ 
tleman, if you believed that I would permit another to 
take up, on my behalf, a quarrel which you came here 
to seek. Yes, sir, for it is you who have thrown your¬ 
self across my path, and not I who have sought you/* 

“His lordship, the Marquis d’Auray,” said Paul, 
smiling, “ forgets his visit on board the Indienne.” 

“ A truce to your cavils, sir, and let us at once pro¬ 
ceed to faots. Yesterday, I know not from what strange 
and inexplicable feeling, when I proposed to you that, 
which I will not say every gentleman, every officer, but 
simply, any man of courage would instantly, and with¬ 
out hesitation, have acceded to, you refused, sir, and 
evading my provocation, you went, as it were, behind 
my'back to’seek an adversary, who, although not prer 
cisdy a stranger to the quarrel, yet good taste should 
have dictated that he ought not to hkve been drawn 
into it.” " • 

“ Believe me, that in this, sir” replied Paul, with the 
same calmness and the same candor of manner which 
had accompanied all he said; “I was compelled, to 
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yield to the exigency of the ease, which did not leave 
me tile choice of an adversary. You had proposed a 
duel, which I could not accept, you being my adver¬ 
sary, but which was 'perfectly indifferent to, me with 
any other person. X am too much habituated to en¬ 
counters of this description, and to encounters of a far 
more murderous and mortal nature, to consider an 
event of this kind, but as one of the usual accidents 
of my adventurous life. You will, however, please to 
remember that it was not t who sought this duel; you, 
yesterday, proposed it to me; but, as I could not, I 
again repeat it, appear as your antagonist, I selected 
H. de Lectoure, as I would have done M. de Nozay or 
M* la Jarry, because he happened to be there, within 
my reach—and because, if it were absolutely necessary 
that I should kill some one, I preferred killing an use¬ 
less and insolent fop, rather than a good and honest 
county gentleman, who would consider himself dis¬ 
honored, did he but dream that he had entered into a 
bargain of so vile and despicable a nature as that which 
the Baron de Lectoure has, in reality, proposed to 
you. 0 

4< *Tis well, sir,** said Emanuel, jeeringly '; “ continue 
to constitute yourself as the redresser of wrongs, to dub 
yourself the knight-errant of oppressed princesses, and 
to shield yourself under the buckler of your mysterious 
replies 1 As long as this antiquated quixotism does not 
come in collision with my views, my interests, and my 
engagements, I will fully permit it t<$ wander over the 
Whole earth, and ocean also, even from pole to pole, 
and X shall merely smile at it as it passes by me; but 
whenever this madness breaks out against me, as yours 
has done, sir; whenever, in the intimate concerns of a 
family of which 1 am the head, 1 meet a stranger, who 
orders as a master where I alone have the right tb raise 
my voiee, I shall present myselfbefore him, as I mMr 
do before you, should I have the happiness to ftreetbhn 
alone as I do you, and then feeling assured, that no due 
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will come to interrupt us before I had obtained the 
necessary explanation, I would say to him: ‘ You have, 
if not insulted me, at all events wounded my feelings, 
sir, by coming to my house, and injuring me in my in¬ 
terests, and my family affections. It is then with me, 
and not with another, that you ought to fight, and you 
shall fight with me. ,M 

“You are mistaken, Emanuel,” replied Paul; “I 
will not fight, at all events, with you; the thing is 
impossible.” 

“Oh! sir, the time of enigmas is gone by,” cried 
Emanuel, impatiently; “ we live in the midst of a 
world, in which at every moment we elbow a reality. 
Let us, therefore, leave the poetical and the mysterious, 
to the authors of romances and tragedies. Your pre¬ 
sence in this castle has been marked by circumstances 
too fatal to render it necessary to add that which is 
not, to that which is. Lusignan returned, notwith¬ 
standing the order which condemned him to transporta¬ 
tion ; my sister, who, for the first time, has shown 
herself rebellious against the orders of her mother; my 
father, killed by your mere presence: these ate tho 
disasters by which you have been accompanied, which 
have heralded you from another hemisphere, and have 
formed your funereal escort: for all this, you have to 
account to me; therefore, speak, sir; speak as a man 
should to a man, in the broad daylight, face to face, 
and not as a phantom gliding in the 4&rimess, which 
escapes under the cloud of night, letting fall some few 
solemn and prophetic words, as if from die other World* 
Such things *are well calculated to terrify nurses and 
ehfldrail Speak, sir, speak! Look at me, you Will 
see that I am calm.' If you have anything to reveal 'to 
me I will listen to'you” 

“The secret which you ash of me is no* my own,” 
replied Paul, whose perfect calmness strongly ocWtrasted 
with the feverish excitement of Emanuel; “believe 
#hat 1 have said* end do not insist farther. Farewell l” 
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After pronouncing these words, Paul moved toward 
the door. 

“ Oh!” cried Emanuel, rushing between.him and the 
door, to prevent his passage; “ you shall not leave' me 
thus, sir! I have you now, we are alone in this room, 
without fear of any interruption, into which, it was not 
I that enticed you, but you have come here of your 
own free will. Therefore, hearken to that which I am 
about to say. The person you have insulted is myself! 
the person to whom you owe satisfaction is myself! 
The person with whom you have to fight is-——” 

“You aro mad, sir,” tranquilly replied !Paul; “1 
have already told you it is impossible. Therefore, 
allow me to withdraw.” 

“ Take care, sir,” cried Emanuel, stretching out his 
hand to the box, and taking out the pistols; “ take care, 
sir. After having done every thing in my power to 
compel you to act as a gentleman, 1 may treat you as a 
brigand.—Ygu are here in a house, in which you are a 
. total stranger; you have entered it, I know not how, 
nor for what purpose; if you have not come into it to 
despoil us of our gold and jewels, you have entered it 
to steal the obedience of a daughter to her mother, and 
to cancel the sacred promise given by a friend to a 
friend. In one case or the other, you arc a violator, 
whom I have met at the moment that his hands were 
about to seize a treasure; that treasure, is honor, the 
most precious of all riches!. Come, sir, believe me, 
you will, do better to accept this weapon”-—Emanuel 
endeavored to thrust one of the pistols into Paul’s hand 
*—“and defend yourself.” • 

“You may.kill me, sir,” replied Paul, again placing 
lus elbow on the chimney-piece, as if he were conti¬ 
nuing an ordinary conversation; “ although. I do not 
believe that God would permit so great a' crime: but 
you shall not force me to fight with you. I have before 
told you so, and I repeat it.” * , 

- 41 Take the pistol, sir l” cried Emanuel, “take it,-sif# 
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I tell you! you, believe that the threat I am making is 
but a vain menace; undeceive yourself 1 for three days 
have .you fatigued my patience! for three days have you 
filled, my soul with gall and hatred 1 for three days have 
I familiarised my mind with the idea of ridding myself 
of you; whether it be by a duel or by murder I Do 
not imagine, that the dread of punishment withholds my 
hand; this castle is isolated, mute, and deaf. The sea 
is there; and before you could be even laid in the tomb, 
I should be in England. Therefore, sir, for the last 
time, I say to you, take this pistol agd defend yourself.” 

Paul, without uttering a word, gently put the pistol 
aside. 

“Well then!” cried Emanuel, exasperated to the 
highest s dogree, by the sangfroid of his adversary; “as 
you will not defend yourself like a man, die like a dog!” 

And so saying, he raised the muzzle of the pistol to 
the level of the captain's breast. 

At that moment a dreadful shriek was heard; it was 
Marguerite, who had returned from her mother, and 
who had, at a glance, comprehended all thathadhappened. 
She rushed upon Emanuel, and at that instant he fired 
the pistol, but the direction of the ball having been 
changed by the young girl's striking up his arm, it 
passed two or three inches above Paul's head, and 
shattered the glass above the chimney-pie^. 

“ My brother!” cried Marguerite, with one bound, 
springing to were Paul stood, and throwing her arms 
around Kirn: “ my *br other, are you not wounded?” 

“Tour brother!” exclaimed Emanuel, letting fall 
the pistol which was still smoking; “ your brother!” 

“Well, Emanuell” said Paul, with the same calm¬ 
ness, which he had evinced during the whole of this 
painful scene; “ do you now comprehend why it was I 
could not fight with you ?” 

At that moment, the marchioness appeared at the 
door, pale as a spectre, for she had heard the report of 
tho*ptstol; then looking around her with an expression 

U 
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of infinite terror, and seeing that no one was wounded, 
she silently raised her eyes to heaven, as if to ask if its 
anger was at length appeased. She remained thus for 
some time in an attitude of mental thanksgiving. When 
she again cast down her eyes, Emanuel and Marguerite 
were on their knees before her. each holding one of her 
hands, and covering it with tears and kisses. 

“ I thank you, my children,” said the marchioness, 
after* a short silence ;“ and now leave me with this 
young man.” 

Marguerite and Emanuel bowed with an expression 
of the most profound respect, and obeyed the com¬ 
mand of their mother. 
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Oh! my mother! 

You do not know the heart that yon hare pierced I 
I—!•—thy son—thine Arthur—I avenge P 
Kever on thee. Live happy—love my brother— 

Forget that I was born. Here! here—these proofs— 

These—these! Oh! see you where the words are blistered 
With my hot tears ? I wept—it was for joy— 

I did not think of lands, «f name, of birthright— 

I did but think these arms should clasp a mower. 

BtJiwsa .—Sea Captain. 

i 

Tub marchioness closed the door as soon as they had 
withdrawn, advanced into the middle of the room, 
and went without looking at Paul, and leaning upon 
the arm-chair in which the marquis had the night 
before been seated to sign the contract. There she 
remained standing, with her eyes cast upon the 
ground, Paul for a moment experienced the desire to 
throw himself upon his knees before her, but there 
was upon the features of the marchioness such an 
expression of severity, that he repressed the yearnings 
of his heart, and etood motionless awaiting her com¬ 
mands. After a few moments of ice-like silence, the 
marchioness addressed him. 

* You desired to see me, sir, and I have come to 
know your will—you wished to speak to me —I am 
listening.** 

These words were uttered without the marchioness 
making the least movement—her tips trembled, rather 
than openedr—it seemed a marble statue that was 
speaking. 
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“ Yes, madam,” replied Paul, in a tone of intense 
feeling, “yes, yes, I desired to speak with you; it is 
long since first this desire was cherished in my heart, 
ana it has never left me. Recollections of infancy 
preyed upon the mind of the grown man. I remem¬ 
bered a woman who would formerly glide to my cradle, 
and in my youthful dreams, 1 thought her the guar¬ 
dian angel of my infancy. Since that time, still so 
fresh in my memory, although so distant, more than 
once, believe me, I have awakened with a start, ima¬ 
gining that 1 had felt upon my forfehead the impres¬ 
sion of a maternal kiss: and then seeing that there 
was no one near me, I would call that person, hoping 
she would, perhaps, return. It is now twenty years 
since first 1 thus bad called, and this is the first time 
she has replied to me. Can it have been as I have 
often fearfully imagined, that you would have trembled 
at again beholding me P Can it be true, as I at this 
moment fear, that you have naught to say to me ?” 

“ And had I feared your return,” said the marchio¬ 
ness, in a hollow tone, “ should I have been to blame ? 
You appeared before me only yesterday, sir, and now 
the mystery which ought to have been concealed to 
all but God and myself, is known to both my children." 

“Is it my fault that God has been pleased to reveal 
the secret to them? Was it I that conducted Mar¬ 
guerite, despairing mid iu tears, to the bedside of her 
dying father, whose protection she had gone to ask, 
and whose confession she was compelled to hear? 
Was it I that led her to Aehard, and was it not you, 
madam, that followed her thither? As to Emanuel, 
the report you heard, and that shattered glass, attest, 
that I would have preferred death rather than to have 
saved my life at the expensg of your secret. Kb, no, 
believe me, madam, I am the instrument, and not the 
hand; the effect, and not the cause. Ko,madam* it 
is God who has brought about all this, that you might 
lie at your feet, as you have just now Seen them, your 
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two children wliom you have bo long banished from 
yotar arms!*’ 

“ But there is a third/' said the marchioness, in a 
voice in which emotion began to evince itself) “ and I 
know not what 1 have to expect from him." 

“Let me accomplish a last duty, madam, and that 
once fulfilled, he will on his knees await your orders." 

“ And of what nature is this duty?” 

“It is to restore his brother to the rank to which 
he is entitled, his sister to that happiness which she 
has lost—to his mother that tranquillity of mind 
which she has so long sought in vain.” 

“And yet, thanks to you,” replied the marchioness, 
“M. de Maurepas refused to M. de Lectoure the 
regiment he had solicited for my son.” 

“ Because,” replied Paul, taking the commission 
from his pocket and laying it on the table, “ because 
the king had already granted it to me, for the brother 
of Marguerite.” 

The marchioness cast her eyes upon the commission, 
and saw that it was made out in the name of Emanuel 
d'Auray. 

“And yet you would give the hand of Marguerite 
to a man without name, without fortune—and what is 
more, to a man who is banished.” 

“Ton are mistaken, madam; I would giro Mar¬ 
guerite to the man she loves. I would give Margue¬ 
rite not to the banished LuBignan, but to the Baron 
Anatole de Lusignan, his majesty’s governor of the 
Island of Gaudajpupe—there is his commission also." 

The marchioness looked at the parchment, and saw 
that in this instance, as in the former one, Paul had 
uttered but the truth. 

, “ Tea, I acknowledge it," she replied, “ these will 
satisfy the ambition of Emanuel, and confer happi¬ 
ness on Marguerite,” l 

“ And at the same, time, secures your tranquillity, 
madam; for Emanuel will ^in his regiment, and 
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Marguerite will follow her husband. You will then 
remain here alone, as you have, alas! so frequently 
desired.” 

The marchioness sighed. 

“Is not this all you desire, or have I deceived 
myself,” continued Paul. 

“But,” said the marchioness, “how ean I recall the 
promise given to the Baron de Lectoure ?** 

“The marquis is dead, madam,” replied Paul; “is 
not the death of a husband and a father a sufficient 
cause for the adjournment of a marriage P” 

The marchioness, without replying, seated herself 
in the arm-chair, took a pen and paper, wrote a few 
lines, folded the letter, and putting on the address the 
name of the Baron de Lectoure, she rang the bell for 
the servant. After waiting a few moments, during 
which time, both Paul and herself remained silent, a 
servant came into the room. 

“ In two hours from this time, you will deliver this 
to the Baron de Lectoure,” said the Marchioness. 

The servant took the letter and withdrew. 

“ And now,” continued the marchioness, looking at 
.Paul, “mow sir, that you have done justice to the 
innocent, it remains to you to pardon the guilty. 
You have papers which 1 prove your birth, you are the 
elder—at all events, in the eyes of the law. The 
fortunes of JGmanuel and Marguerite are yours by 
right. What do you require in exchange for these' 
papers ?” • 

Paul took them from his pocket, and showing them 
to the marchioness, said, “Here are the documents, 
look at them—they are the letters you wrote to my 
poor father—look here, they are moistened by my tears, 
lot 4 1 read them last night, while watching by Aehard's 
corpse.” Then approaching the fire-place; he held 
them over the flaming wood, saying, “ permit me^Ven 
but once to call you mother 1 call me but once your 
son, and-” 
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w pan it be possible!” exclaimed the marchioness, 
rising. 

xon speak of name, of fortune,” continued Paul, 
with an expression of profound melancholy; “ what 
need have 1 of thpm. 1 have by my own sword gained 
a rank which few men of my age have ever attained— 
I have acquired a name, which is pronounced with 
blessings by one nation, and with terror by another. 
I could, did it so. please me, amass a fortune, worthy 
of being bequeathed to a king. What, then, are your 
name, your fortune, and your rank, to me, if you have 
nothing else to offer me—if you do not give me that 
which I have incessantly, and in every position of my 
life most yearfifed for—that which I have not the power 
to create—which God had granted to me, but which 
misfortune wrested from me—that which you alone can' 
restore to me—*a mother!” 

“ My son t” exclaimed the marchioness, overcome at 
length, by his tears, and supplicating "accent,my son! 
my son! my son !** 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Paul, letting the papers fall into 
fche flames, which speedily consumed them, “ ah! that 
blessed appellation has at length escaped your lips— 
that tender name so long desired, and which 1 have bo 
unceasingly prayed to hear addressed to me. Merciful 
heaven! 1 thank thee” 

The marchioness had fallen back into her chair, and 
Paul had thrown himself upon his knees, his head 
leaning upon hqr bosom. At length the marchioness 
gently raised him. 

“ took at me!*' she said; * for twenty years, this 
is the first tear that has ever escaped my eyelids. 
Give me your hand!”—she placed it upon her heart— 
“ for twenty years this is the first feeling of happiness 
with which my heart has palpitated. Come to my 
arms l Por twenty years this is the first caress I have 
either given or received. These twenty years have 
doubtless been my expiation, since God how pardons 
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me, for he has restored to me the power of weeping, of 
feeling joy, and has permitted me to embrace my son. 
Thanks to God! ana thanks to thee, my son!” 

“My mother!” cried Paul, “my beloved mother!” 

“ And I trembled at the thoughts of seeing you 
again—I trembled when I did see you—I knew not 
—I could not have imagined that siich feelings still 
existed in my heart. Oh! I bless thee! I bless thee!" 

At that moment, the tolling of the chapel bell was 
heard: the marchioness shuddered. The funeral hour 
had arrived. The bodies of the noble Marquis d* Auray 
and that of the poor man A chard, were about to be 
returned to earth at the Bame moment. 

“ This hour must be consecrated prayer,” said 
the marchioness: “ I must now leave you.” 

“ I must sail to-morrow, my mother,” said Paul \ 
“ shall I not once more see you ?” 

“ Oh! yes, yes,” replied the marchioness, “ we must 
meet again.” 

“ Well, then, ,my mother, this evening I shall he at 
the park gate. There is a spot which is sacred to me, 
and to which I must pay a last visit. I shall expect 
to meet you there. It is on that spot, my mother, 
that we should say farewell.”* 

“ I will be there,” said the marchioness. 

“Here, my mother, here,” said Paul, “take these 
commissions: tKe one for Emanuel, and the other for 
the husband of Marguerite. Let the happiness of your 
children be conferred by yourself. Believe me, mother, 
you have bestowed more on me than*! on them ” 

The marchioness retired to shut herself up in her 
oratory. Paul left the castle, and proceeded toward 
the hut of the fisherman. 
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Hark! she has bless’A her son—I bid ve witness, , 

Ye listening heavens—thou circumambient air; 

The ocean sighs it back—and with the murmur 
Rustle the happy leaves. All nature breathes 
Aloud—aloft—to the Great Parent's ear, 

The blessing of the mother on her child. 

Off approaching the fisherman’s hut, the place ap¬ 
pointed with Lectoure, Paul perceived Imgnan and 
Walter, who were waiting for mm. 

Precisely at the hour agreed, Lectoure appeared on 
horseback; he had been obliged to find his way as he 
best could, for he had no guide, and his own servant 
was as much a Stranger as himself in that part of the 
country, On seeing him at a distance the young men 
came out of the hut. Tkebaron instantly put his horse 
into a gallop, to hasten to'them. When within a few 
paces of them he alighted fr§m his horse, and threw 
the rein to his servant. v 

u I trust you will pardon me, gentlemen,” said he, 
“ that I should have approached you thus alone, like a 
forsaken orphan 4 but the hour selected by that gen¬ 
tleman,” he added, raising bis hat to Paul , who returned 
the salutation, “ was precisely that fixed upon for the 
funeral obsequies of the marquis; I have therefore left 
Emanuel to fulfil the duties of a son, and have come 
here without a second, trusting that I had to deal with 
an adversary generous enough to procure some friend 
of his own to aid nie in this dilemma,” 

14 We are entirely at your service, baron” replied 
Saul; “here are two friends of mine. Select which 
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you please, and he who shall be honored by youi 
choice, will instantly become yours,” 

“ I have no preference, I swear to you,” said L6c- 
toure; “ please to designate which of these two gen* 
tlemen you may desire should render me this service.” 

“Walter,” said Paul, “ be so good as to officiate as 
second to the baron.” 

The lieutenant assented; the two adversaries again 
bowed to each other. 

“And now, sir,” continued Paul, “permit me, 
before our respective seconds, to address a few words 
to vou, not of apology, but explanation,” 

41 At your own pleasure, sir, replied Lectoure. 

“ When I uttered the words which have been the 
cause of your coming hither, the events whieh have 
since occurred at the castle were hidden in the womb 
of time, and these events might have entailed, the 
misery of a whole family. You, sir, had on your side 
Madame d*Auray, Emanuel, and the marquis—Mar¬ 
guerite had hut me alone. Every chance was, there¬ 
fore, in your favor. It was for this* reason that I 
addressed myself directly to you, for had I fallen by 
your hand, from circumstances which must for ever re¬ 
main hidden to you, Margu#ite could not have mar¬ 
ried you. If I had killed you, the case would have 
been still more simplified, and requires no commentary.” 

“ This exordium is really most logical, sir,” replied 
the baron, smiling, and tapping his, boots with bis 
riding-whip; “ let us proceed, if you please, to tho 
main body of the discourse.” 

“ How,” continued Paul, bowing fn sign of acquies¬ 
cence, “ every circumstance has changed ; the mar-. 
quis is dead, Emanuel has received his commission, 
the marchioness renounces your alliance, honorable 
as it may be, and Marguerite marries the Baron 
Anatole ae LuSignan, who, for that reason, I did not 
naine your second.” , ■ 

“ Ah! ah!” exclaimed Lectoure, “ then that is the 
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trap meaning of the note which a servant delivered to 
me at the moment I was about to leave the castle. I 
had the simplicity to imagine that it was merely an 
adjournment. It appears that it was a dismissal in 
due form. ’Tis well, sir, and now to the perora¬ 
tion.” v 

“ It will be as simple and frank as the explanation,, 
sir. I did not know you—I had no desire to know 
you; chance threw us in presence of each other, and 
with opposing interests—hence our collision. Then, 
as I have before told you, mistrusting fate, I wished 
in some measure to make sure of a result. But now 


affairs have become so altered that either my death or 
yours would be altogether useless, and would merely 
add bloodshed to the winding up of this drama; and 
tell me candidly, sir, do you think it would be worth 
while to risk our lives to so little purpose ?” 

“ I might, perhaps, agree with you in opinion, sir, 
had I not performed so long a journey,” replied Leo 
toure: “Not having the honor to espouse Made¬ 
moiselle Marguerite d’Auray, I should desire, at 
least, to have the honor of crossing swords with you. 
It shall not be said that I have travelled all the. way 
from Paris into Brifctan^ for nothing. I am at your 
orders, sir,” continued Lectoure, drawing his Bword, 
and with it saluting his adversary. 

“At your good pleasure, sir,” replied Paul, and 
replying to the salutation in the same manner. 

Tne two young men then advanced towards each 
other—their swords crossed—at the third parry Leo 
toure’s sword was* twisted from his hand, and flew |o 
a diet^nce'of twenty yards. 

“ Before taking sword in hand,” said Paul, “T had 
offered an explanation, and now, sir, I trust you will 
be pleased to accept my apology/’ 
r And this time I will accept it, sir,” said Ldetoure, 
in tne same careless and easy maimer, as if nothing 
particular had occurred* “ Pick up my sword, Pick,” 
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His servant ran to fetch it, handed it to lus master, 
who very tranquilly put it into the scabbard. 

* Now,” continued he, “ if either of you, gentlemen, 
have any orders for Paris, I am about to retun^there, 
and from this spot.” 

“ Tell the king, sir,” replied Paul, bowing, and in 
his turn sheathing his sword, " that 1 feel happy that 
the sword he gave me to be employed against the 
English, has remained unstained by the blood of one of 
my own countrymen.** 

And then the two young men again bowed to each 
other. Lectoure remounted his horse, and at about a 
hundred paces from the sea shore, got into the high 
road leading to Vannes, and galloped off; while his 
servant went to the castle to get his travelling car¬ 
riage, with which Lectoure had ordered him to rejoin 
him speedily. 

“ And now, Mr. Walter,” said Paul, "you must 
scud the long-boat to the 'nearest creek to Auray 
castle, and have every thing in readiness to set sail to¬ 
night.** 

The lieutenant immediately set out for Port Louis, 
and Paul and Lusignan returned into the fisherman’s 
hut. 

During this time Emanuel and Marguerite had fulfill* 
ed the mournful duty to which they had been summoned 
by the chapel bell. The body of the marquis had been 
deposited in the emblazoned tomb of Ms ancestors, and 
Achard’s in the humble cemetery outside the chapel, 
and then the brother and sister repaired to their 
mother's apartment. The marchioness delivered to 
Emanuel the commission which he so anxiously coveted, 
and gave to Marguerite her unexpected consent to her 
marriage with Lusignan. She then banded to Mar¬ 
guerite the king's sign manual appointing Lusignan 
governor of Guadeloupe. And then, in order theft the 
emotions which they experienced should Dot bo re-" 
newed, and which were the more poignant, because 
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they were concealed within their own breasts, for 
neither of them made any allusion to past events, the 
mother and the children embraced each other for the 
last time, each feeling the innate conviction that they 
shorttd never meet again. 

33ie remainder of the day was occupied in the 
necessary preparations for departure. Toward the 
evening the marchioness left the castle, to meet Paul 
at the place which he bad appointed. When passing 
through the court-yard she perceived a carriage, with 
horses already attached to it, standing on one side of 
it, and the young midshipman, Arthur, with four 
sailors, on the other. Her heart was oppressed by the 
sight of this two-fold preparation. She, however, 
passed on, and went into the park, without giving way 
to her emotions, so much had her long-continued re¬ 
straint upon natural feelings given her the power of 
self-command. 

However, when she had reached a small clearing, 
from which she could see Achard’s house, she paused, 
for her knees trembled beneath her, and she was 
obliged to lean for support against a tree, while she 
pressed her hand to her breast, to restrain the violent 
beatings of her heart. 3?or there are souls which pre¬ 
sent danger, however imminent, cannot cause to quail, 
but which tremble at the remembrance of perils jrnst; 
and the marchioness recalled to mind the agonizing 
fears and emotions to which she had been for twenty 
years a prey, end during which time she had daily 
visited that house, now closed never again to be opened. 
She, however, seem overcame this weakness, a&d 
reached the park;, gate. ^ 

There she again paused. Above all the trees rose 
the, summit* of a gigantic oak, whose wide spreading 
branches could ;be discerned from many places in the 
park. Often had the eyes of the marchioness remained 
riveted for hours upon its verdant dome: hut never 
h#d she -dared to seek repose beneath its shade. It 
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was there, however, that she Lad promised to meet 
Paul, and there Patti was awaiting her. At length she 
made a last effort, and entered the forest. 

Prom a distance she perceived a man kneeling upon 
the ground in the attitude of prayer. She slowly ap¬ 
proached him* and kneeling down by his side, prayed 
also. When the prayer was concluded, they both 
rose, and without uttering a word, the marchioness 
placed her arm around Paul's neck, and leaned her 
head upon his shoulder. After some moments’ silence, 
they heard the noise of the wheels of a carriage at a 
distance. The marchioness shuddered, and made a 
sign to Paul to listen; it was Emanuel setting out to 
join his regiment. Shortly afterwards Paul pointed 
in a direction opposite to that in which they had heard 
the noise, and showed the marchioness a boat gliding 
rapidly and silently upon the surface of the ocean; it 
w$s Marguerite going on hoard the frigate. 

The marchioness listened to the noise of the receding 
wheels as long as slie could hear it, and followed with 
anxious eyes the movements of the boat, as long as she 
could distinguish it; then she turned toward Paul, 
and raising her eyes to heaven, for she felt that the 
moment was approaching, when he, whom she was 
leaning upon, would, in his turn, leave her, she ei- 
claimed— 

“ May God bless, as I now bless, the duteous son, 
who was the last to leave his mother.' 9 

Saying these words, she threw her nrmft around his 
neck, pressed him convulsively to her heart, and kissed 
him; then gazing at him intently,’she seemed to be 
scanning every outline of his face, and then, .again, 
rapturously embraced him. * 

“Yes,'* she cried, “in every feature he hfe the 
living resemblance of my poor lost MoriahM* then for 
some moments she seemed to be absordedin thought.; 
at last after a seemingly violent struggle, she odntfasied, 
“ Paul, you have refused to accept any portion of that 
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fortune to which you are legally entitled, although 
you know the wealth of the Auray family is un¬ 
bounded—and that the fortune which I inherit in my 
own right, from the family of Sable, is very large.*' 
Paul snook his head. “Well, then, there is one 
thing that you must receive from your mother, as her 
parting gift. It is twenty years since I have dared to 
look upon it, and yet 1 have clung to its possession— 
it is your father’s portrait, presented to me when 1 
was authorized to receive it—-when, by the assent of 
both our families, he was to have become my husband 
—take it, my dear son. for although it tears my heart 
to part with it, yet I feel that I shall be more tranquil 
when it is in your possession—to no* one but yourself 
would I have given it. You will sometimes look upon 
it, and you will think of your mother, who must now 
* remain for ever isolated from the world. But ft ft 
better that it should be so—henceforward all my 
moments' shall be spent in .making my peace with 
Heaven.” 

While saying these words, she had drawn from her 
pocket a case, which she put into Paul’s hands, and 
which he had eagerly opened, and gazed with intense 
interest at the features of his father. The miniature 
was richly set in diamonds ^of great value. 

Then summoning all her fortitude, the marchioness 
for the last time kissed her son, who was kneeling 
before her, and tearing herself from his arms, she 
returned alone to the castle. 

The next morning the inhabitants of Port Louis 
vainly sought the frigate they had seen only the 
evening beforg, and which for fifteen days had 
remained at anchor in the outer roads of ^orient? 
As oh the former occasion, she had disappeared with¬ 
out their being able to comprehend the cause of her 
arrival, to the motive of her so sudden departure. 
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Last scene of all 

That aids tills straugo, eventful history. 


Five years had clasped since the occurrence of the 
events we have related. The independence of the 
United States had been recognized; New York, that 
last strong-hold of the English, had been evacuated. 
The roar of cannon, which had resounded in the 
Indian seas, as well as in the Gulf of Mexico, had 
ceased to thunder. Washington, in the solemn meet¬ 
ing of Congress of the 28th December, 1788, had 
resigned his commission as general-in-chief, and bad 
retired to Mount Vernon, his parental estate, without 
any other recommence than that of being allowed to 
receive and send letters free of charge;' and the tran¬ 
quillity which America had begun to * enjoy, had 
extended to the French colonies in the West Indies 5 
for the mother country having espou&d the American 
cause, they had been several times exposed to the 
hostile attempts of Great Britain. Ampng these 
islands, Guadaloupe had been more particularly threat¬ 
ened, in consequence of its military and commercial 
importance’; but, thanks to the vigilance of itaneW 
governor, the attempts of the enemy to land there'! 
had always failed, and France had not to mourn over 
any serious discomfiture in this important position, so 
that at the ’ commencement of the year 1784, tjfer. 
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island, without being altogether denuded of warlike 
appearance, which was maintained m it more from 
custom than from necessity, the inhabitants generally 
had applied themselves anew to the cultivation of the 
numerous products which form its riches. 

If our readers will be pleased by a last effort of 
their complaisance, to accompany us to the other side 
of the Atlantic, and land with us at the port of Basse¬ 
terre, we will conduct them amidst fountains which 
jet on every side, through the street which leads to 
the promenade, called Champ d’Arbaud $ then, affcer 
having availed ourselves of the cool shade of the 
tamarind trees, planted on ehch side of it, till wc have 
proceeded about two-thirds of its length, we will turn 
upon the left up a small beaten road, which conducts 
to the gate of a garden, the upper part of which 
commands a view of the whole town. 

When we have arrived there, we will allow them for 
a few moments to inhale the evening breeze, so refresh* 
ingly sweet after .the mid-day heat of the month of 
May, and they can cast a glance with us over the luxu¬ 
riant vegetation of the tropics. 

With our backs turned to the woody and volcanic 
mountains, which divide the western part of the island, 
and amid which arise, crowned with their plumes of 
smoke and sparks^ the two calcined pinnacles of the 
sulphur mountain, we have at our feet, sheltered by 
thehills. Which have been named Bellevue, Mont-I)6sir, 
Beau Soliel, Esp&rance and Saint Charles, the city 
gracefully descending towards the sea, the waves of 
which Sparkling with the last rays of the setting sun, 
lam its. white walls. The horizon, formed by the 
ocean, lying like a vast and limpid mirror, and to the 
right and left, the most beautiful and richest plan* 
tatitip of the island*, large square fields of coffee trees, 
transplanted originally from Arabia, with tkdr 
knotty and flexible branches, covered with dark green 
glcsy leaves, of an oblong and pointed form, and 
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bearing clusters of flowers as white as snow; long 
rows of cotton plants, covering with a rich carpet of 
verdure, the dry and stony soil, on which they thrive 
best, and among which we see, like so many colossal 
ants, negroes occupied in reducing to two or three, 
the thousand shoots which sprout out from each stalk* 
And then again, but in more level and well sheltered 
spots, in which the soil is richer and more argillaceous, 
we see plantations of cocoa trees, first introduced into 
the West Indies by the Jew, Benjamin Dacosfca, with 
their lofty trunks and porous branches, covered with 
fawn colored bark, from which large oblong leaves are 
pending, among which we see fresh shoots of a soft 
rose color, which contrast strongly with the long, cur¬ 
ved and yellow fruit, which bends the branches with 
its weight. And further off, whole fields of the plant, 
discovered at Tabaco, first brought to France by the 
Ambassador of Francis II., who presented it to 
Catherine de Medieis, from which circumstance it de¬ 
rived its name of Herbe-a-la-rethe** This did not, 
however, prevent it from being, like every popular 
thing, in the first instance* excommunicated and pro¬ 
scribed, in Europe and Asia, by the two powers who 
then divided the world, proscribed by the Grand 
Buke of Muscovy, Michael Fedorowich, by the Turk¬ 
ish Sultan Amurath IV., by the Emperor of Persia, 
and excommunicated by Pope Urban V III. Here and 
there, we. see springing up to a height of forty or fifty 
feet above all the shrubs and plants, by which' it is 
surrounded, the banana* tree of paradise, of which, 
according to tradition, the oval leaves/ seven dr eight 
feet in length, served to form the fleet garment of the 
first created woman. And finally, elevated above all 
the rest, and standing forth pre-eminent, whether 
ed by the azure of 'Axe Heavens, or by the dftic PftM 

10 % the cocoa-nut. and the palm-tree, those twotpaityl 
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of the Western Archipelago, graceful and prodigal, as 
is everything that is powerful. ^Figure to yourselves, 
then these beautiful bills, intersected by seventy 
rivers, cased in beds, ninety feet in depth; these 
mountains illuminated during the day by a tropical 
sun,at night, by the volcano of the sulphur mountain; 
that vegetation, which never is arrested, the new leaves 
of which succeed the leaves which fall; this soil so 
salubrious, and air* so pure, that notwithstanding the 
insensate experiments that man, the real enemy of 
himself, has made by transporting serpents from Mar* 
tinique, and Saint Lucie, it was found that they could 
neither live nor reproduce there, and then judge after 
the sufferings they had endured in Europe, of the 
happiness which Antole de Lusignan and Marguerite 
• d’Auray must have enjoyed there. 

To a life agitated by the passions, to that struggle 
of natural rights against legal power, to that succession 
of scenes in which all earthly pains, from childbirth 
even to death, had played their part, had succeeded a 
life of pure delights, each day of which had passed on 
calmly and tranquilly; the only clouds that darkened 
it, arose from that vague uneasiness for distant friends, 
which as if borne upon the air, and which contracts 
the heart like a painful presentiment. However, 
from time to time, whether by newspapers, or by 
vessels, touching at the island, Anatole and Marguerite 
had obtained some intelligence of the generous being 
who had so powerfully served.)them as a protector; 
they had heard of his victories; that after he had left 
them, he had been*appcinted to the command of" a 
small squadron, and had destroyed the'English estab¬ 
lishments on the coast of Acadia, which liad gained 
fbr.hhn the titleof commodores that, In aa engege- 
‘totm jritfcthe hhe Comtimq jf 

trilN? a cpmbat yard-arm-to yard-arm, .which lasted 
four hoUrs, he had obliged the two frigates to strike to 
'$*9? and that finally, as a reward for the services be 
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bad rendered ta the cause of American Independence, 
be bad received the public thanks of Congress, who 
had voted him a gold medal, and had selected him to 
command the frigate America, to which that name had 
been given as being the finest in the service, and the 
command of which had been conferred on him as the 
bravest of its officers ; but this splendid ship had 
been presented by Congress to the King of fiance, 
to replace the which*had been lost at 

Boston. Paul Jones, alter conducting this frigate to 
Havre, had joined the fleet of the Count de Vaudreuil, 
who had projected an attack upon Jamaica. This last 
intelligence had overjoyed the hearts of Lusignan and. 
Marguerite,- tor this enterprise would bring Paul into 
their latitude, and they hoped at last they should soon 
see their brother and their friend; but peace, as we * 
have before said, had intervened, and from that time, 
they had heard no; more of the adventurous seaman. 

In the evening of the day on which we have trans¬ 
ported our readers from the wild shores of Brittany 
to the fertile coast of Guadaloupe, the young family 
were assembled in the very garden which we have 
entered, and which commands a view of the immense 
panorama we have describedthe foreground of which 
is formed by the city, at its feet the ocean, studded 
with islands in the distance. 

Marguerite had promptly habituated herself to the 
soft listlessness of Creole life; and>her mind now 
tranquil and* full of happiness, she*gave herself up to 
the <mce far niente, which renders the Sensual, exist¬ 
ence of the colonies a half sleep, the incidents of 
which appear as dreams. , * • * , 

She was lying with her daughter in a Peruvian 
hammock, netted with the silken fibres of the 
And Ornamented with the mostbrillisnt oolorOd. p^pes 
of the rarest tropical birds; her son was swing&gher 
with a soft and regular motion, and Lusignan Was 
holding one of her hands between both his. , She *Was 
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stijf pale, but delicate and graceful as a wild lily. Her 
looks were vacantly wandering over the immense extent 
of ocean lying before her, and she felt her soul and 
senses enraptured by all the bliss which heaven can 
promise, and all tbe enjoyments which this earth can 
offer. At that moment, and as if everything concurred 
to complete the magic spectacle which every evening 
she came there to contemplate, and which every suc¬ 
ceeding evening she found still more marvellously 
beautiful, there suddenly appeared, doubling the cape 
Trois Pointes, and looking like an ocean king, a large 
vessel, gliding along the surface of the sea without 
more apparent .effort than a swan playing upon tho 
tranquil bosom of a lake. Marguerite was the first to 
perceive it, and without speaking, for every action is a 
fatigue under that burning clime, she made a sign 
with her head to Lurignan, who directed his looks 
to the spot Bhe had radicated, and then, like her, 
silently followed with his eyes the rapid and grace- 
' ful movements of the vessel. By degrees aB she ap¬ 
proached, and as the elegant and delicate proportions 
of her masts amidBt the mass of sails which they sus¬ 
tained,, could he discerned, which, in the first instance, 
had seemed a cloud floating upon the horizon—they 
began to discover in one corner of her flag the stars 
of America, equal in number to the States they re¬ 
present. One same idea shot instantly through their 
minds, and they exchanged a glance, radiant with hope 
that they were, perhaps, about to receive some news 
! of Paul. Lusignan immediately ordered a negro to 
bipg a telescope; but before be had returned, a hope 
still more delightful pervaded both their hearts. It 
appeared to fusignan and Marguerite that they re¬ 
cognized an bid friendintbe frigatethat was approach* 
lug. To persons, however, unaccustomed, it is fib drffU 
cult to distinguish, at a great distance, signs which 
ipenk at once to thp «yo of an experienced seaman, 
" that they did not yet dare to have faith in this hope, 
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and wMciy indeed, was more an instinctive presenti¬ 
ment than positive reality. At last the negro brought 
the so much longed for telescope. Lusignan uttered 
a cry of joy, and then banded it to Marguerite: he 
had recognized the sculpture of Guillaume Oostou, 
upon the prow of the vessel, and it was really the 
Imienne which was advancing towards Basseterre- • 

Luaignan raised Marguerite from the hammock and 
placed her on her feet, for their first impulse was to 
boston to the harbour; but then they reflected that 
Paul had left the Indvmne nearly five years, at the 
time that his promotion entitled him to the command 
of a larger vessel, and that she might now be under 
the orders of another captain, and they paused with 
palpitating hearts and trembling limbs. During this 
time, their son Hector had taken up the telescope, 
and placing it to his eye, looked through it, and soon 
after exclaimed,—“ Father, se# there,—upon the deck 
stands an officer, dressed in a block coat, embroidered 
with gold, just like the one in the picture of my dear 
friend, Paul!” Lusignan hastily snatched the glass 
from his son’s nands, looked through it for a few mo* 
meats, then again passed it to Marguerite, who, after 
directing it toward the vessel, let it mil, and then they 
threw themselves into each other's arms; they hod 
recognized their friend, who, as he was about to visit 
them, had put on the dress which we have before said 
he had generally worn. At this instant the frigate 
passed the fort, which it saluted with three guns, and 
the fort returned the salute with an equal number. 

From the moment that Lusignan and Marguerite 
had acquired the certitude that their friend and bro¬ 
ther was actually on board the Indietwe> they had 
hastened down the mountain, fallowed byybung 
Hector, towards the port, leaving their little Bfanel# 
in the hammock. Tne captain h$4 also recognised 
them, so that at the moment they left the garden he 
had ordered a boat to be lowered, and, thanks to Hie'. 
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' united strength of ten vigorous oarsmen, he had 
rapidly glided over the distance between the anchorage 
ground and the port, and had sprung* upon the jetty 
it the instant that his friends arrived there. Such 
sensations as then filled their breasts cannot he ex¬ 
pressed in words; tears are their only interpreter. 
And thus their joy more closely resembled grief, for 
they all wept, even tp the child, who wept because ho. 
saw them weep# 

After giving some orders relating to the vessel, the 
young commodore, with his delighted friends, slowly 
ascended the hill down which they had rushed so 
rapidly to meet him. Paul told them that the ex¬ 
pedition of Admiral Vaudreuil having failed, he had 
returned to Philadelphia, and peace having been 
signed, as we have before mentioned, with England, 
the Congress, as a token of gratitude, had-presented 
him with the first ship he had commanded as captain. 

Upon hearing this, Imsignan and Marguerite ex- 
. periericed the most lively joy, for they hoped that 
their brother had come with the intention of taking 
up his abode with, them; but the character of the 
young seaman was too adventurous, and stood too 
much in need of excitement, to sink quietly down 
into the monotonous and unvaried dulness of a Hfe on 
shore. He informed his friends that he had but 
eight days to remain with tliem» after which he should 
seek in another quarter of the globe, to follow the 
profession he had adopted. 

These eight days passed by as rapidly as a dream, 
and notwithstanding the reiterated entreaties of both 
Uusigoau and Marguerite, Paul would; not consent to 
delay b'is departure even for twenty-four hours. He 
1 * 8 $ s&fil the same ardent determined being, consider? 
ing the execution of a resolution he had once formed 
as a positive* duty, and more austere vrith regard tq 
himself than toward others,. 

*. Tbfe hour of separation had arrived. Marguerite. 
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and Lusignau wished to accompany the young com* * 
modore on hoard his ship; but Paul wished not to 
prolong the grief of this leave-taking. When they 
reached the ietty he embraced them for the last time, 
then jumped into his boat, which was rowed away as 
swiftly as an arrow. Marguerite and, Lusignan fol¬ 
lowed him with their eyes until his boat had disap* 
peered on the leeward side of the frigate, and they 
sorrowfully reasoended the hill to watch the ship’s de- s 
parture, from the same terrace from which they bad 
before discerned its arrival. 


At the moment they reached it; they observed that 
activity and bustle gn board the frigate which always 
precede the departure of a vessel. The sailors had 
surrounded the capstan, and were employed in getting 
up the anchor, and thanks to the pureness of the 
atmosphere, the sonorous and lively cries of the sea* 
men reached the ears of Lusignan and Marguerite; 
the anchor was soon apeak, and they saw it rising 
slowly under the ship’s bows; then the sails dropped 
successively from the yards, from the royals to the 
courses, and the ship, seemingly Endowed with an 
instinctive and animated feeling, gracefully turned 
her prow toward the harbour’s mouth, and beginning 
to move, cut through the waves with an easy motion, 
as if merely gliding upon their surface. Then, as if 
the frigate sought be abandoned to her own will, they 
saw the young commodore spring upon the stern rails, 
and devdte all his attention to the land he was thus 
leaving. Lusignan took out his handkerchief and 
made a signal, to which Paul replied. And then, 
when they could no longer perceive each other with 
the naked eye, they had recourse to their telescop y 
and, thanks to this ingenious invention, they retarded 
the separation for' another hour. They all felt a g&e* ; 
sentiment that this separation would be eternal*; 4 
The vessel gradually diminished upon the horisMHV 
and darkness was about to cover the heavens, 
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Legman ordered a quantity of wood to be brought 
upon the terrace, to form a beacon fire, which was 
instancy ignited, in order that Paul, whose vessel was 
nearly enshrouded in the darkness, might continue to 
fix due eyesupon that spot until he had doubled Cape 
Trois Pointes. Lusignan and Marguerite had for an 
hour lost sight of the snip, while Paul, thanks to 
their large brilliant fire, might still perceive them, 
when a bright flame, like to a flash of lightning, ap¬ 
peared on the horizon, and in a few seconds the 
report of a gun, similar to the prolonged sound of 
distant thunder; reached their ears, and all again, was 
silent. Lusignan and Marguerite had received Paul’s 
last farewell. 


* 


And npw, although the domestic drama whieh we 
had undertook to relate, has, in fact, terminated here, 
some of our readers may, perhaps, have felt sufficient 
interest in the young adventurer, of whom we have 
made the hero " of this Story, to follow him in the 
second part of his career; to these then, after thank¬ 
ing them for the kind attention they have been pleased 
to grant to us, we are about to recount truly and 
plainly, facts which a most minute" research have 
enabled us to lay before them. 

* At tiie period we have reached, that is to say, in 
the month of May, 1786, the whole of Europe had 
fallen into that state of torpor, which unthinking men 
imagined tp he tranquillity, but which minds more 
profound,* regarded as the dull and momentary calm 
that, precedes the. tempest. America, by obtaining 
her independence, bad prepared. Prance lor her revo¬ 
lution* Kangs and. people, mistrustful of each other, 
were upon their guard, Peter IIL; who had become 
odious to the Bussians, in edasequencb of his ignoble 
character, the narrownesg of his political views, and 
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above all, for Ms excessive leaning tp Prussian man- 
ners, and Prussian discipline, had been deposed with¬ 
out opposition, and strangled without a struggle. 
Catherine had thus found herself, at the age of 
thirty-two, mistress of an empire which extended 
over one-seventh part of the globe j her first care was 
to compel the neighbouring powers to accept her as 
a mediatrix in their quarrel, and thus become de¬ 
pendent upon her. Thus, had she obliged the people 
of Courland to drive from them' their new Duke, 
Charles of Saxony, and to recall Biren; she had sent 
her ambassadors and her armies to Warsaw, there to 
have crowned by the name of Stanislaus Augustus, 
her former lover, Poniatowsld; she had formed an 
alliance with England; she had associated to her 
policy the Courts of Vienna and Berlin; and not¬ 
withstanding all these great projects of foreign policy, 
she had not neglected the internal government of her 
own country,' and in the interval of her amours, so 
fickle and so rarious, she still found time to reward 
industry, to encourage agriculture, to reform the 
laws, to raise a navy, to send Pallas into provinces 
the productions of which were till then unknown— 
Blumager into the northern Archipelago, and Sel¬ 
lings into the Indian ocean; in fine, jealous of the 
literary reputation of her brother, the King of Prus¬ 
sia, she wrote with the Bame hand that had ordered 
the erection of a new Mty, signed the order for the 
execution of young Ivan, and the dismemberment of 
Poland, The Refutation of the Jourpey into Siberia^ by 
the Abbe Chappe, a romance of the Czarowich. Chlose, 
several piftys, among which was a translation into 
French of Oletf, a drama, written by the Bussian 
poet, Derschawin, so that Voltaire proclaimed 
the Semiramis of the Korth, and the Klug af B&ti* 
sia, in his letters, clawed her bctw#n fiblpn 
Lycurgus. * ’*' * ‘ - 

The effect produced amid this voluptuous afid 
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chivoJric court by the arrival of such a man, as our 
adventurous seaman, can readily be imagined. The 
refutation for courage, which had rendered him the 
terror of the enemies of France and America, had 
preceded him to the court of Bussia, and in exchange 
for his frigate, whicli he presented to Catherine, he 
received the rank of Bear-Admiral. Then the dag of 
Bussia, after haviug navigated round one-half the old 
world, appeared in the Grecian seas, and beneath the 
ruins of Lacedemon and the Parthenon, he, who had 
assisted in establishing the independence of America, 
dreamt of the re-establishment of the [Republics of 
Sparta and of Athens. The old Ottoman empire was 
shaken to its foundations, the defeated Turks signed 
a treaty of peace at ICainardji. Catherine retained 
Azof, Taganrog, and Kenburr, and Kenburn, com¬ 
pelled the Turks to grant to her the* free navigation 
of the Black Sea, and the independence of the 
Crimea; she then desired to visit her new posses¬ 
sions* Paul, recalled to St. Petersburgh, accompanied 
her on this journey, 1 the route of which had been 
drawn up by Potemkin. During tbe whole .of it, all 
the attributes of triumph were offered to the con¬ 
quering Empress and her suite; bonfires were lighted 
all along the road, cities were illuminated with the 
most fairy-like brilliancy, magnificent palaces erected, 
as if by magic, for one day, amid desert countries, and 
Jvhieh the next morning disappeared; villages, rising 
as if beneath 1 the nvand of an enchanter, in solitudes, 
in which eight days before the Tartars fed their 
flocks; towns appearing on the horizon of which 
there e$ist£d but the exterior walls; in every direc¬ 
tion, homage, and songs of welcome, and .dances of 
the petople: during the day, a numerous population 
, crowded the road; and at night, whin the Empress 
was sleeping, they would run, to station themselves in 
the way she was to proceed on waking the following 
morning: a king and emperor rode by her side, calling 
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themselves not her brothers, not her equals, but her 
courtiers; finally; a triumphal arch was erected at the 
last halt .she was to make on her journey southward, 
bearing the inscription—“ This is the road to Byzc&b 
Hum,'* which if it did not reveal the ambition of Ca* 
therine, demonstrated at least, the policy of Potemkin. 
Then Bussia became strengthened in her tyranny, as 
America had in her independence. Catherine offered 
to her Admiral places which would have more than 
satisfied the rapacity of a courtier, honors which 
would have overwhelmed the ambitious, estates which 
would have consoled a deposed king for the loss of Ins 
dominions • but it was the deck' of his ship, it was the 
sea with its combats and its tempests, it was the 
boundless immensity of ocean for which .yearned the 
heart of our adventurous and poetic seaman. He, 
therefore, left the brilliant court of Catherine, as he 
had left the austere Congress of America, and 
returned to Prance to seek that, which he could not 
find elsewhere, that is to say, a life of excitement, 
enemies to combat, a people to defend. Paul arrived 
in Paris in the midst of our European wars and civil 
struggles; while,, with one hand, we were seizing a 
foreign enemy by the throat, with the other, we were 
tearing our own entrails. That king, whom he had 
seen ten years before, beloved, honored, powerful, was 
then a captive, despised and strengthless. AH that 
had been exalted was abased, and great names fell as 
did high-bom heads.—It was the weign of equality, 
and the guillotine was the levelling instrument. Paul 
inquired after Emanuel, and was* told that he was 
proscribed. He asked what had become of’his jtnetber, 
and was informed that , she was dead. Then he Mi 
an irresistible longing to revisit once again,befia& he x 
himself might die, the spot on which, twefteyears 
before, he had experienced emotions at once so sweet 
and terrible. He set out for Brittany, left liis carriage 
qt Vannes, and mounted on horseback^ as he had done 
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oathe first day he 1 had seen Marguerite; but he was 
nc^ longer the young and euthusiastic seaman, whose 
desires and hopes had no horizon; he waa a man 
bereft of all those brilliant illusions, for he had tasted 
of all, whether sweet or bitter, had learnt to appre¬ 
ciate all, botjji men and things; had known all, glory 
and oblivion. Therefore, did he not come to search a 
family, but to visit tombs. 

When he came within sight of the caBtle, he turned 
his eyes toward Achard’s house,* and not being able to 
discover it, he thought he would go into the forest, 
but the forest seemed to have vanished as by enchant¬ 
ment. It had been sold as national property to 
twenty-five or thirty farmers, of the neighbourhood, 
who had cleared off the timber, and transformed it into 
a large plain. The gigantic oak had disappeared, and 
the plough had passed over the unknown grave of the 
Count de Morlaix, and the eyes of his son even, could 
no longer recognize the spot. 

Then he returned through the park toward the 
castle, now become even more gloomy and desolate 
than when he had last seen it. In it he found only an 
old man, a living ruin amidst these ruins of the past; 
it was at first intended to have ’pulled down the 
mansion, but the reputation for holiness which the 
marchioness had left behind, her, was regarded with 
such religious veneration throughout the country, that 
the old walls, which for four centuries had been the 
abode of her ancestors, remained undesecrated. Paul 
went through the apartments, which for three years 
had remained dosed, and which were now open for- 
him* He* walked through the portrait gallery; it was 
in the same state as he had formerly seen it; ; no pious 
hand had added, to t^e portrait either of the marquis 
Oft this marchioness. He went into the study in which 
he had been concealed—found a book lying m it which 
he had opened and placed upon the very spot di whieh 
, he found it, and read the same, passages, which he had 
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read bo. many years before. He then pushed open the 
door which communicated with the contract chamber, 
where had passed the chief scenes of that drama in 
which he was the principal actor. The table was still 
in the same place and the Venetian looking-glass over 
the chimney-piece was there, shattered as it had been 
by the ball from Emanuel's pistol. Paul advanced to 
tho fire-place, and placing his elbow on the marble 
mantle-piece, questioned the gfcrvant as to the last 
years of the marchioness. 

The account he received shewed that Bhe had re¬ 
mained austere and melancholy, as was her wont. 
Remaining secluded and alone at the castle, her hours 
were uniformly spent in three different places: her 
oratory, the vault in which the body of her husband 
had been buried, and the spot sheltered by the oak tree, 
at the foot of which her lover had been interred. For 
eight years after the evening on which Paul had taken 
leave of her, she had been seen td wander amid the old 
corridors of the castle, and in the gloomy avenues of the 
park, slow and pale as a spectre; then a disease of tho 
heart, engendered by the agonies she had Buffered, de¬ 
clared itself, and she daily became, weaker. At length, 
one evening, whenber failing strength no longer permit¬ 
ted her to walk, she had ordered the servants to carry 
her to the foot of the oak tree, her favorite walk, that 
she might once moro see, she said, the sun setting in the 
ocean. When they had reached the spot, she desired 
the servants to withdraw, and to come back to her in 
half an hour. On their return they found her lying 
feinting on the ground. They immediately bore her 
to the castle, but having recovered her senses on the 
way, she ordered them, instead of conducting hertbher 
own room, which they usually did,' totake her down 
into the femily vault. There she had attll strength 
enough to kneel upon the tomb of her husband, and 
made It sign that she desired to be left alone. How¬ 
ever imprudent their doing bo might be ? the aem&li 
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withdrew, for she had accustomed them to obey her in 
every thing at^ the first intimation of her will. They, 
however, remained at a short distance, concealed behind 
the. comer of a tomb, that they might be ready to 
render her assistance, should it be necessary. In a 
few minutes they saw her fall down upon the stone on 
which she had been praying; they rushed forward, 
imagining that she had again fainted. She was dead. 

Paul requested the told servant to conduct him into 
the vault, and slowly entered it with uncovered head; 
and when he had reached the stone whioh covered the 
grave of his mother, he knelt down qnd prayed. On 
the monumental stone were inscribed the following 
words, and which may still be seen in one of the 
chapels of the church of the small town of Auray, to 
which it has since been removed. The inscription had 
been written by the marchioness herself, and she had 
desired that it should be placed upon her tomb. 

“ Here lies the very noble and very puissant lady 
Marguerite Blanche de Sabld, Marchioness of Auray; 
born the 2nd of August 1729—died the 3rd Septem¬ 
ber, 1788. 

“ fray for her and for her children.*’ 

Paul raised his eyes to heaven, with an expression 
. of infinite gratitude. His mother, who dunng her 
life, had for so long a time forgotten him, had re¬ 
membered him in her funeral inscription. 

Six months after this visit, the National Convention 
decreed, in solemp. sitting, that they would attend in 
a body the funeral procession of Paul Jones, for¬ 
merly a commodoBo in the American navy, and whose 
burial was. to take place in the cemetery of Peru La 
Chaise: * 

They had cornu to this decision, said, the decree, in 
Order to consecrate the establishment 6f rdigioui 
fret mm throughout France* 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION—PALERMO* 

It is with cities as with men—chance presides over 
their foundation; and the topographical situation of the 
first, and the social position of the latter, exercise a bene¬ 
ficial or an evil influence over their entire existence. 

There are noble cities which, in their Belflsh pride of 
place, have refused to permit the erection even of a few 
humble cottages on the mountain on which their founda¬ 
tions rested: their domination must be exclusive and 

t i 

supreme; consequently they have remained as poor as 
they are proud. • 

There are villages so humble as to have taken refuge 
in the recesses of the valley—have built their farm¬ 
steads, nfllls, and cottages on the margin of a brook, 
and, protected by the hills that sheltered them from 
neat an^ cold, have passed an almost unknown and 
tranquil life, like that of men without ardour and 
without ambition—terrified by every sound, dazzled bv 

W 
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every blaze of light, and whose whole happiness consists 
in shade and silence. 

There are, again, others that have commenced their 
existence as paltry hamlets on the sea-shore, and which, 
by degrees, have seen sailing vessels succeed the simple 
boat, and noble ships the tiny barque'—whose modest 
huts have given place to lord!? palaces, while the gold 
of Potosi and the wealth of Indies floft into their 
ample ports. 

It is for these reasons that we give to cold, inanimate 
nature epithets that truly belong to man's nobility 
alone. Thus we say, Messina the noble, Syracuse the 
faithful, Girgenti the magnificent, Trapani the invincible, 

and Palermo the blessed. 

• * * * * * 

If ever there was a city predestined to be blessed— 
that city is Palermo. Situated beneath a cloudless sky, 
on a luxuriously fertile plain, and sheltered by a belt of 
mountains, in the centre of a picturesquely beautiful 
country, its ample ports open to receive the gentle Dow 
of the azure sea. 

There is nothing more beautiful* than the days at 
Palermo, except it be the nights—those eastern nights, 
so clear and balmy, in which the murmur of (he sea,* the 
rustling of the breeze, and the busy hum of the town 
seem like a universal concert of love, during which .all 
created things, from the wave to the tree, from the tree 
to man himself, breathe a mysterious sigh. 
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At times, however, the sea suddenly assumes a livid 
tint; the wind drops, the noise of the city is hushed; a 
few blood-red clouds travel rapidly from the south to the 
north; these clouds foretell the coming of the dread 
sirocco, that scorching blast, borne in the sands of Libya, 
and carried to Europe by the southerly gales: immedi¬ 
ately everything animate droops and becomes oppressed 
and suffering, and the whole island feels as when Etna 
threatens. Animals and men alike seek shelter, and 
when they have found it, they crouch in breathless fear, 
for the blast has taken away all courage, paralysed the 
strength, and deadened every faculty ; and this lasts 
until a purer air from the Calabrian hills restores the 
strength and appears to renew their existence, and on 
the morrow all again is pleasure and mirth. 

It was the evening of the month of September, 1803, 
when the sirocco had lasted throughout the entire day; 
but at sunset the sky became clear, the sed resumed its 
assure tint, and a few‘blasts of cool air blew over the 
Lipariau Archipelago. This atmospherie change had 
such an influence on all animated beings, that they 
gradually revived from their state of torpor, and 
you might have imagined you were present at a 
secohd erhaUon, the more so from the fact of Pa¬ 
lermo being, as we have already said, a perfect garden 
of Eden. 

Among all the daughters of Eve who, in the paradise 
they inhabit, make love their principal occupation, 
13 2 
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there was one who will play a very important part in 
the coarse of this history. That we may direct the at¬ 
tention of our readers to her, and to the place in which 
she dwelt, let them leave Palermo by the San-Georgio 
gate along with us, leaving the castle of St. Mark on 
the right, and, reaching the Mole, they will follow the 
course of the sea-shore for some distance, and stop before 
the delightful villa of the Prince of Carini, the Viceroy 
of Sicily under Ferdinand the Fourth, who had just re¬ 
turned from Naples to take up his abode in it. 

On the first Boor of this elegant villa, in a chamber 
tapestried with azure-blue silk, the ceiling of which was 
ornamented with fresco painting, a female, simply 
attired in a snow-white morning dress, was reclining on 
a sofa, her arms hung listlessly, her head was thrown 
ljock, and her hair dishevelled ; for an instant she might 
have been taken for a marble statue, but a gentle tremor 
ran through her frame, colour gradually came to her 
cheeks, her eyes began to open, the beautiful statue be¬ 
came animated, sighed, stretched out its hand to a little 
silver bell placed on a table of peliminta marble, rang 
it lazily, and, as if fatigued with the effort she had made, 
fell back again on the sofa. • 

The silvery sound, however, had been heard* the door 
opened, and a young and pretty waiting-maid, whose 
disordered toilet declared that she, as well as her mis* 
tress, had felt the influence of the African wind, appeared 
on the threshold. 
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“Is it you, Teresa?” said her mistress, languidly, 
and turning her head. “ It is enough to kill one: is tlio 
sirocco still blowing 

“No, signora, it has quite passed over, and we begin 
to breathe again.” 

“ Bring me some iced fruit, and let me have a little 
air.” 

Tetesa obeyed these orders with as much promptitude 
as the remains of her languor would allow $ she placed 
the refreshments on the table, and opened the window 
that looked out on the sea. 

* Look, madame la comtesse,” she said, “we shall 
have a magnificent day to-morrow; and the air is so clear 
that you can plainly see the island of Alicari, although 
the day is drawing to a close.” 

“ Yes, yes, the air is refreshing; give me your arm, 
Teresa; I will try if I can drag myself as far as the win' 
dow.” 

The attendant approached her mistress, who replaced 
on the table the refreshment her lips had scarcely 
touched, and, resting on Teresa’s shoulder, walked lan¬ 
guidly towards the balcony. 

“How this delightful breeze revives one,** she ob* 
served, afl she inhaled the evening air $ “ bring me my 
chair, and open the other window that looks into the 
garden,—that will do. Has the prince returned from 
Montreal?” 

'i Not yet, my lady,” replied Teresa. 
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“•So much the better; I would noJt have him see rad 
in this wretched state, so pale and weak: 1 must took 
dreadfully.” f 

“ Madame la comtes^e never looked more beautiful 
than at this moment, and 1 am certain that in the whole 
city we see from this window, there is not a woman who 
would not be jealous of your ladyship.” 

“ Do you include the Marchioness of Hudini and the 
Princess of Butera ?” 

“ T except no one,” replied the attendant. 

“ Ah, I see the prince has been bribing you to flatter 
me, Teresa.” 

, “ I assure you, madame, I only tell you what I think*” 

“Oh, what a delightful place Palermo is!” said the 
countess, taking a deep inspiration. 

“Especially when one is two-and-twenty years of 
age, ami rich and beautiful,” continued Teresa, smiling. 

“ You have but completed my thoughts, aud on that 
account I wish to see every one about me cheerful aud 
happy. When is your marriage to take place, Teresa ?“ 
Teresa made no answer. “ Is not Sjunday the daj fixed 
upon ?” continued the countess. 

“ Yes, signora,” answered her attendant with a sigh. 

“ Why do you sigh ? Have you not made' up youx 
mind?” 


“ Oh, yes, certainly.” 

“Have you any dislike to the marriage!” 

“ No; I believe Gaetano is a good lad, aud that he 
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will make me happy. Besides, this marriage will enable 
me to remain with madame la comtesse, and that is my 
most earnest wish/* ¥ 

“ Then why did you sigh ?” 

“ Fray pardon me, my lady, but 1 was thinking ol 
our native country/ 1 

4 ‘ Our native country 1” echoed the countess. 

“ Yes ; madame la comte^c may remember, while at 
Palermo, that she had left a foster sister at the village 
of which her father was the signor; and when she wrote 
for me to come to her, 1 was alxmt to be married to a 
young man belonging to Bauso.” * 

44 Why did you not tell me of that ? The princp, at 
my recommendation, would have taken him into his 
service.** 

“ Oh, he would not become a servant* said Teresa; 
41 he was too proud for that.” 

“ Indeed !*’ said the countess. 

“Yes; he had before then refused the situation of 

* 

shepherd to the Prince of Goto/* 

** He was a gentleman, then, this young man ?” 

“No, madame*la comtesse; be was but a simple 
mountaineer,” said # Teresa, in a melancholy tone. 

What .was his name ?” 

“ Ofi, I do not think that your ladyship would re¬ 
collect it,” said Teresa, eagerly. 

44 And do you then regret his lass ?** 

44 J cannot tell; 1 only know that if I were to become 
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his wife instead of Gaetano's, 1 should be obliged tfl 
work for my living; and that would be a laborious task 
for me, after leading so easy and pleasant a life under 
< madame la coratesse.” 

“ And yet, Teresa, is it not true tbat people accuse 
me of pride and violence?” asked the countess. 

“ Madame is very good to me, that is all I can say," 
replied Teresa. 

“ The nobles of Palermo say so, because the Counts 
of Castel Nuovo were ennobled by Charles the Fifth, 
while the Ventimillas and the Partanas descend, as they 
pretend, from Tancred and Rogero: but that is not the 
reason the women hate me; they conceal their hatred 
under the cloak of disdain, and they neglect because 
Rodolpho loves me, and they are jealous of the viceroy's 
lo\e; they do all they can to seduce him from me; but 
they will never succeed, for my beauty is greater than 
theirs—Carini tells me so every day, and so do you, 
story-teller." 

“ You have here a greater flatterer than either his 
excellency or myself," said Teresa, archly. 

“ Who is that?" asked the countess/ 

“ The countess's mirror.” # 

“Foolish girl!" said the countess, with a gratified 
smile. “ There, go and light the tapers of the Psyche." 
The attendant obeyed her mistress’s orders. “ Now shut 
that window, and leave me 5 there will be sufficient air 
from the garden” 
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Teresa obeyed, and left the room; Scarcely did the 
countess perceive that she was gone, than site seated 
herself before the Psyche, and smiled as she looked at 
and admired herself in the glass. 

A wonderful creature was the Countess Emma, or 
rather Gemma, for, from her very infancy, her parents 
had added a G to her baptismal name; and, oil account 
of this addition, she called herself Diamond. She was 
certainly wrong in confining her origin to the signature 
of Charles the Fifth, for in her slight and pliant form, 
you might recognise an Ionian origin; in her black and 
expressive eyes, a descendant of the Arabs; and in her 
fair and vermilion skin, a daughter of Gaul. She could 
equally boast of her desoent from an Athenian archon, 
a Saracen emir, and a Norman chieftain; she was one 
of those beauties that in the first instance were found in 
Sicily alone, at a later time in one town alone in the 
world—Arles. So that, instead of calling the artifices 
of the toilet to her assistance, as she intended in the 
first instance, jGremma found herself more charming in 
her partial dishabille. 

The glass, being placed before the window that was 
left open, reflected the sky from its surface, and Gemma, 
without intention or thought, wrapt herself up in a 
vague and delicious pleasure, counting in the glass the 
images of the stars as they each appeared in their turn, 
and giving them names as they successively appeared in 
the heavens. 
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Suddenly it appeared as if a risir g Mow placed 
itself hffgre the stars, and that a (ace appeared behind 
her; she turned herself quickly round and beheld a man 
standing at the window. Gemma rose and opened her 
mouth with the intention of screaming for assistance, 
when the stranger, springing into the chamber, clasped 
his hands, and said in supplicating accents— 

“ In the name of heaven do not call out, madarne! fbr 
* 

on my honour, you have nothing to fear; I will do you 
no harm.” 

Gemma fell back into her chair, and the apparition 
and words of the stranger were succeeded by a moment’s 
silence, during which she had time to cast a rapid glance 
at the person who had introduced himself into her room 
in this extraordinary manner. 

He was a young man, some twenty-five or twenty-six 
years of age, and appeared to belong to the ranks of the 
people; he w ore a Calabrian hat, round which a piece 
of velvet 'was tied, the ends of which fell loosely on his 
bhoulders, a velvet vest with silver buttons, breeches 
of the same material, and ornamented ih a similar 
manner; round Ids waist he Wore a* red silk belt with 
green fringe; shoes and leather gaiters completed his 
costume, which appeared to have been selected to*set 
off his fiue figure to advantage. His features possessed 
a kind of savage beauty, his look was bold and proud, 
his bpard black, his teeth sharp and white, and bis no n 
aquiline. 
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; For a certainty, Gemma was hot a whit the more 

i 

easy by her examination, for the stranger^ when he 
saw her stretch out her hapd towards the table, as if to 
take hold of the silver bell, said— , 

“ Did you not hear me, madame ?** giving his voice 
that gentle expression so peculiar to the Sicilian dia¬ 
lect. “ I wish you no harm—far from it. If feu will 
grant me the request I am about to ma^e, I will adore 
you as if you were a Madonna. You are already as 
beautiful; be as good as one.” 

“But what is it you require?” said Gemma, her 
voice still trembling; u and why did you come here in 
this manner, and at such an hour ?” ' 

“ Had I requested the favour of an interview with 
one so noble, so rich, and so much loved by a man who 
is almost a king, is it probable that you would have 
granted it to me, so poor and unknown? Tell me, 
madame. But even if you had been so condescending, 
you might have delayed your answer, aqd I have no 
time to wait.” 

“What, then, can I do for you?” said Gemma, 
recovering herself by degrees. 

“ Everything, madame; for you hold in your handi 
despair or my happiness—my death or my life.” 

“t do not understand you; explain yourself,* 1 
faltered out the countess. 

“You have,” said the stranger, “a young Woman 
from Bauso in your service.’* 
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“ Teresa ?” asked the countess. 

“ Yes, Teresa,” replied the young man in trembling 
accents. “ Now, this young woman is to be married to 
a valet de chambre of the Prince de Carini, and she is 
betrothed to me.” 

“ AIi! it is you, then ?” said the countess. 

“ Yes, it was I she was about to marry when. she 
received your letter desiring her to come to you. Slie 
promised to remain faithful to me—to mention me to 
you, and if you refused her request, she pledged her 
word to return to me. I continued to expect her; but 
three years passed by, and yet I saw her not; and as 
she has not returned to me, I have come to seek her. 
Ou my arrival I learnt all, and then I thought I 
would throw myself on my knees before you, and ask 
Teresa of you.” 

“ Teresa is a girl I am partial to,” said the countess; 
“ and I do not wish her to leave me. Gaetano is the 
prince’s valet de chambre, and by marrying him she 
will still remain near me.” 

“ If that is one of the conditions, JE will enter the 
prince’s service,” said the young man, evidently sup¬ 
pressing his feelings. * 

“ But Teresa told me you would not enter into service.* 

“That is true,”replied the stranger; “but if it is 
necessary, I will make any sacrifice for her; only, if it 
were possible, I would be one of the huntsmen rather 
than a domestic servant.” 
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9 Well/’ said the countess, “ I will speak of it to 
the prince, and if he consents—” 

“ The prince will do all that you wish, madame/’ 
interrupted the young man. “You do not ask, you 
order j I know that well/’ 

* V 

“But what guarantee have I for your good con¬ 
duct ?” asked the countess. 

“My eternal gratitude, madame/' said the young 
man. 

“ Still I must know who you are/’ said the countess. 

“I am a man/ 1 said the stranger, “whom you can 
make miserable or happy; that is the sum of all.” 

“The prince*will ask me your name/’ said the 

* 

countess. 

“ What is my name to him ?” asked the stranger, 
“ Is lie acquainted with it? Has the name of a poor 
peasant of Bauso ever reached the prince’s ears ?” 

“ But I belong to the same country as yourself/' 
said the countess; “ my father was Count of Castel 
N novo, and lived in a little fortress a quarter of a 
league from the village.” 

“ X know it, mhdame,” said ,the young man, in a low 
hoarse voice, , 

*“ Wjll, *1 ought to know your name,” Said the 
countess, “ Tell me, then, and I will see what I can 
do for you.” ^ 

“ Believe me, madame la com tease,” said the stronger, 
“it would be better for you to remain ignorant of it 
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What does my name signify ? I am an honest man. 

1 would make Teresa happy; and if it were necessary, I 
would sacrifice my life for you or the prince.” 

" Your obstinacy is very strange,” said the countess, 
u and I have a greater desire to know your name than 
ever, for when I asked Teresa what it was, she, like 
you, refused to tell me. In the meantime, I warn yon 
that I will not consent to your wishes except on that 
condition.” 

4 

14 You wish to know it then, madatne ?” 

“ I insist upon ijfc l” said the countess. 

“ For the last .time,” said the stranger, <( I beg, I 
implore you, not to insist upon it.” * 

“ Either name it/' said the countess, in an imperative 
tone, or leave me.” 

“ I am called Pascal Bruno,” said the young man, 
in so calm a voice that you might have imagined every 
emotion had passed away if the paleness Of his features 
had not been evidence of the internal struggle. 

“ Pascal Bruno /” cried the countess, drawing back 
in her chair in terror. “ Pascal Brum l You, the son 
of Antonio Bruno, whose head is placed in an iron cage 
at the Chateau de Bauso ?” * 

* t 

“ I am his son," coolly replied the young maog. 

“ And do you not know,” asked the eountesk, “ why 
your father’s lead is placed there? Speak 1” Pascal 
remained silent. “ Well,” continued the countess, 41 it 
was because your dither attempted to assassinate 
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« “I know all that, madarae,” replied Pascal, calmly ; 
“ and I know, besides, that when you* then a child, 
was taken into the village, your attendants showed you 

that head, and told you it was my father’s head; but 

, - * 

they did not tell you, madame, that ymf father dis¬ 
honoured mine.” 

Thou liest!” passionately exclaimed the countess. 
u May God punish me if 1 tell not the truth. 
Madame, my mother was beautiful and virtuous; your 
father, the count, became enamoured of her: tout she 
resisted all his importunities, all his promises, and all 
his threats; but one day, when my lather had gone to 
Taormina, the count caused her to be carried off by 
four men, taken to a small house that belonged to bim 
between Limero and Furnari (it is now a tavern), and 
there—^madame—he violated her!” 

“The count was lord and master of the village of 
Bauso,” said Gemma, proudly. “ Both the property and 
the persons of its inhabitants belonged to him, and he 
did your mother much honour by admiring her.” 

u My father did not think so it appears,” said Pascal, 
knitting his brow.* “That, perhaps, was because he 
c was bom at Stilla, on the lands of the Prince de Moncada 
Paterae^ 'and on that account he struck the count* The 
wound was not mortal; so much the better. For a long 
.hue 1 deeply regretted it j but now, to * my shame, I 
congratulate myself on it.” 

M If my memory be correct,” said the countess, “ not 
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only was you* father put to death as murderer, hut your 
uncles are still at the galleys/* 

“ Your memory is good/* said Pascal. “ My nodes 
gave an-asylum to the assassin, and defended him when 
the officers came to arrest him: they were, therefore, 
looked upon as accomplices, and sent, my uncle,Placido, 
to Favignana} my unde Pietro, to Lipari; and my uncle 
F6pe, to Vnjpano, As for myself, I was too young; 
and, although X was arrested, they gave me up again to 
5iy mother.** 

“ And what became of your mother ?** asked Gemma. 

** She died/* said Pascal, mournfully. 

“ Where?** asked Gemma. 

H In the mountains between Fizzo di Goto and Nisi,** 
replied Pascal. 

* li Why did she leave Bauso ?” inquired the countess. 

“ That every time we passed*the castle/* said Pascal, 
M she might not see the head of her husband, nor I that 
of my father! Yes, she died without a physician, with¬ 
out a priest—she was buried in unholy ground, and I 
dug^her grave. There, madame—you will pardopme, 
I trust—oyer the newly-turned earth I swore to avenge 
the wrongs of my family-^-of whom I f alone, remain-* 
upon you, the only survivor of the family of the coiint. 
But I became enamoured of Teresa, and I left the 
mountains that I might not see my mothers graved 
towards which I felt myself perjured. I came down to 
the plain, and went to Bauso. I did more than that* 
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tbt when I knew that Teresa had kft the village to 
enter your service, I thought of entering that of the 
count. For a long time I felt repugnant at the idea; 
by my love for Teresa overcame every other feeling. 
• I made up my mind to see you—I have seen you ; here 
am I, without arms, and a suppliant before you, 
madame—before whom I ought only to appear as an 
enemy.” 

“ You must perceive/* said Gemma, “the prince can¬ 
not take into his service the son of a man who was 
and whose uncles are at thj^galleys.” 

“ Why not, madame?” asked Bruno, “if that mar. 
consents to forget that those punishments were unjustly 
inflicted ?” ? 

“ Are you mad ?” said the countess. 

“Madame la comtesse/* said Pascal, “you know 
what an oath is to a mountaineer. Well, I have broken 
my oath. You also know the vengeance of a Sicilian. 
Well, I will renounce my vengeance and forget my oath. 
I ask only that all may be forgotten, and that you will 
not force pie to remember it ?” 

“ But if you should,” said the countess, “ how would 
you act ?” 

“ I do .not wish to think upon the subject.** 

“Then we must take pur measures accordingly,” said 

- 1 

roe countess. 

4 N ' *»' 

“ X beg pf you, madame la Pomtesse,” said Pascal, 

" to have pity on me; you see that I am doing all that 

* * H 5 
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l ean to remain an honest man. Once engaged by the 
prince—once Teresa’s husband, I can answer for my- 
•elf: otherwise I shall never return to Bauso." 

‘It is impossible to do as you desire,” said the 
countess, decidedly. 

“Countess,” said Pascal, earnestly, “you have 
loved?” Gemma smiled disdainfully. “You must 
know what jejlousy is—you must know its suff ering,, 
its maddening tortures. Well, I love Teresa—I am 

jetdoua of her; and I feel I should lose my senses if this 
marriage take place* and then-” 

« Well, then—” said Gemma, in an agitated tone. 

“ Then, take heed I do not remember the galleys 
where my unclee are* the cage in which my father’s 
head is placed, and the grave where my mother deeps 1”' 

At this instant a strange cry, which seemed to be a 

“Spall was heard outside the window, and almost at the 
same instant a bell* was rung. 

“ There is the prince> said Gemma, regaining her 
confidence. 


“Yes, yes—I know it,” muttered Pascal; “but 

efore he passes through yonder door, yon have time 

to say < yes.’ I implore yon, madame, to grant me 

what I ask. Give me Teresa—place me in the-prince’f 
service I” 


Let me pass, said Gemma, imperil ^ 
•dyaneed towards the door; but instead ofobeyimr this 
Order, Bruno sprang to the door and bolted it^ould 
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you dare to stop me ?” cried Gemma, taking hold of the 
bell. “Help! help!” 

“ Ho not call out, madame,” said Bruno, still master* 
ing his feelings, “ for I have told you I will do you no 
harm.” 

A second cry, resembling the first, was heard outside 
the window. * 

“ It is well -—well, Ali; you watch faith^jlly, my boy,” 
said Bruno. u Yes, I know the count has arrived j I 
hear him in the corridor. Madame, madame! an instant 
longer remains for you> one second? and all the misfor¬ 
tunes I foresee may be avoided.” 

“Help,Rodolpho! Help!” screamed Gemma. 

“ You have, then, neither heart, nor soul, nor pity, 
either for yourself or others,” cried Bruno, plunging his 
hands in his hair and looking at the door, which was 
being violently shaken. 

“I am fastened in!” cried the countess, who felt 
fresh courage from the assistance which had arrived; 
“ fastened in with a man who is threatening my life. 
Help! help! Rodolpho, help!” 

“ I do not threaten you,” said Pascal, ** I ott entreat 
;ng you—I entreat you still; but since you will—” 

Bruno, uttering'a yell like that of a tiger, sprang upon 
Gemma, no doubt with the intention of strangling her, 
for (as we have said) he had no arms. At the same 
instant a small door, concealed at the extremity pf the 
alcove, opened, the report of a pistol was heard, the 

% 14 2 
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roomwas filled with smoke, and Gemma fainte d . when 
she recovered her senses she was in the prince's arms. 

“ Where is he ? where is he ?” she cned, in a terrb 
fied accent, and looking around her. 

“ I cannot tell; I suppose 1 must have missed lum,” 
.mswered the prince; “for, while I was stepping over 
the bed, he leaped out of the window; and, as I saw 
you insensibly, I did not trouble myself about him—I 
thought only of you ; I must have missed him, and yet 
it is strange I do not see the mark of the ball in the 
hangings.” 

“Let them run after him,” said Gemma: “show no 
mercy, no pity, to that man, my lord, for he was a 
robber, who would have assassinated me.” 

They searched the villa during the whole night, the 
gardens, and the shore, but without avail—Pascal 
Bruno had disappeared. 

The next day a track of blood was discovered, which 
began at the foot of the window from which he haa 
leaped and was lost ou the sea-shore. 



CHAPTER U 

BRUNO AND AM. 

At daybreak the following morning, the fishermen's 
boats left the port as usual and dispersed themselves 
over the sea. In the meantime, one of their Uttle fieet, 
having on board a man, and a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years of age, stopped when it came within sight of 
Palermo, and lowering its sail, brought to; but as this 
motionless state, at a spot little favourable for fishing, 
might have attracted suspicion, the boy occupied him¬ 
self in mending his nets. As to the man, he was lying 
at the bottom of the boat, his head resting on the side, 
and he (appeared to be plunged in a deep reverie, still, 
as if mechanically, he took up the sea»water with his 
right hand, and poured it over his left shoulder, which 
whs bqphdrup with a bandage stained with blood. 

The man was Pascal Bruno, and the boy the same 
who, placed beneath the countess's window, had twice 
given him the signal for flight: at first light, you could 
see that he was a native of a more ardent dime than 
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that in which the events we record took place. He was 
horn on the coast of Africa, and it was in the follow¬ 
ing manner that Pascal Bruno became acquainted with 
Mm:— 

About a year before the occurrence of the events we 
have just narrated, a party of Algerine pirates, having 
learned that the Prince of Moncana Paterno, one of the 
richest noblemen in Sicily, was returning in a small 
vessel from l&ntelleria to Catena with an escort of a 
dozen men only, lay in ambush behind the island of 
foro, distant about two miles from the coast. The 
prince’s vessel, as the pirates had foreseen, passed 
between the island and the shore, but the instant \t 
entered the narrow strait, the pirates left the creek in 

* " T - •' " 3>j . *■ ' •_’ • 

which they had been concealed with three vessels and 
rowed forward to. attack their expected prize, the prince. 
The latter, however, immediately perceiving the immi¬ 
nence of his danger, ordered his crew to turn the boat’s 
head towards the shore, and run her aground on the 
beach at Furella.. They did not succeed in reaching 
* the point defined, but the place where the boat grounded 
had only three feet of water, and the pirates were 

close upon them. The prince and his followers leaped 
into the sea, holding their arms above their heads, trust* 

* v 1 *p i 

iqg to be able to reach a village they saw at some half 
a league distance without being obliged to employ them* 
But they had scarcely disembarked, when another party. 
of the pirates who, haying foreseen this manoeuvre, had, 
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roared one of the boats as high as Bufhidone, issued 
from the reeds through which the river flowed, and cut 
otjf the retreat of the prince. 

The attack immediately began, but while the fol¬ 
lowers of the prince were engaged with the first party, 
the second came up, and all resistance becoming evi¬ 
dently useless, the prince surrendered, asking for his 
life, and promising to ransom himself and All his* fol¬ 
lowers. Immediately after the prisoners had kid <jown 

their arms, a party of countrymen were seen approach- 

* * * 

ing, armed with muskets and pitchforks, and the pirates, 
having made themselves masters of, the prince’s person, 

' V? ' 

the only object they had in view, did not think it worth 
while waiting for the arrival of the countrymen, but 
took to their boats in such haste as to leave behind them 
three of their men, whom they believed were either 
dead or mortally wounded. 

Among those who had hastened to the scene of con¬ 
flict, was Pascal Bruno, whose wandering life led him 
sometimes to one place and sometimes to another, his 
disturbed mind leading him into every kind of adven¬ 
turous enterprise. *When the countrymen reached the 
beach where the struggle had taken place, they found 
one* of the Prince of Paterno’s domestics dead, another 

6 I U % ^ A 

slightly wounded in the thigh, pd three of the pirates 
bathed in their blood, but still breathing. Two blows 
from the butt-end of a musket soon made an end ot 

* V * 1 

two of % number, and a pistol-ball was about to send 
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the third to join his comrades, when Btuno perceiving 
It was a hoy, turned the arm that held the pistol on One 
side, and declared that he would take the wounded lad 
under his own protection. 

There were a few remonstrances against this ill-timed 
pity as it was called, but when Bruno had said a thing, 
he maintained what he had said; accordingly, he cocked 
his carbine, and declared that he would blow out the 
brains of the first man who should approach his protigi, 
and as they kgew him to be a man who would not 
hesitate an instant in putting his threat into execution, 
they allowed him to take the boy in his arms and go 
off with him. Bruno proceeded to the shore, and 
entered the boat in which he performed his adventurous 
excursions, whose qualities he knew so well that it 
seemed to obey him like a well-tutored home, and 
spreading his sail, he ^steered towards Qape Aliga 
Grande. 

As soon as he saw that the bqgt was in the right 
course, and that it no longer needed a steersman, he 
attended to the wounded boy,, who was still insensible: 
he took off the white bournouse in Which he Was 
dressed, loosened the belt , to Which his yataghan was 
still attached, add perceived by the rays of* the setting 

A 

sun the situation of the wound. Upon examination, he 

M I 

discovered that a musket-ball had entered between the 

» i *■ ■* # * * 

right hip and the false ribs, and gone out near the 
spine: the wound was dangerous, but It was not mortal. 
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The evening breeze, and the cool sensation produced 
by the sea-water with which Bruno washed the wound, 
recalled the boy to his senses, and he uttered a few 
words in a foreign language, but without opening his 
eyes. Bruno, however, knowing that a wound caused 
by fire-arms produced a burning thirst, guessed that he 
was asking for drink, and he placed a bottle of water to 
his lips. The boy drank greedily, uttered a few inarti¬ 
culate sounds, and fell back in a fainting fit. 

Pascal laid him down as gently as he could at the 
bottom of the boat, and, uncovering the wound, he 
continued, unceasingly, to apply to it his handkerchief, 
dipped in the sea—a remedy considered infallible in 
the case of wounds by every seafaring man in the 
Mediterranean. 

At length our navigators found themselves at the 
mouth of the Ragusa, and the wind setting in from the 
African coast. Pascal with little difficulty directed his 
bark into the stream; and leaving Modica to the right, 
he passed the bridge that is thrown across the high-road 
from Koto to Chiaramonti. 

He went about half a league further, but there the 
riyer became no longer navigable; he drew his boat up 
among‘the shrubs that grew by the ride of the stream, 
and taking the boy in his arms, he carried him inland, 
lie soon reached the entrance to a valley, into which 
lie descended, and presently came to a spot where the 
mountain was perpendicular, the smoother side of which 
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was pierced in various places; for in this valley were tc 

be seen the remains of the habitations of the dwellers in 

; „ ■ ■ * •' „* ' • * • • • > * 

caves, the first occupants of the country, and who were 
afterwards civilised by the Greeks. 

Bruno entered one of these caverns, which eoramuni- 

i 

cated by means of a few steps with an upper story, to 
which the air was admitted through a small, square hole 
that answered the purpose of a window. A bed of. 

( ^ i 

rushes was heaped up in the oorner, and on this he 
spread out the boy’s bournouse; and then having 
lighted a branch of fir, he fixed it in (he wall, and seating 
himself on a stone near the bed, he waited until his 
protigi recovered his sehses. 

This was not the first visit Bruno had paid to thi$ 
retreat, for often during his travels across the island 
without any object in view, but merely for the sake of 
parsing away his solitary time,, he had entered that 
valley, and rested in that chamber which had been 
excavated in the rock three thousand years before. 
Here it was that he gave himself up to vague and in¬ 
coherent reveries, so habitual to imaginative but un* 
instructed minds. 

He knew that & race of men had disappeared from 
the earth which in former times excavated, these 
retreats; and, deeply tinged with the popular super¬ 
stition, he believed, like all the inhabitants of the 


locality, that these men were enchanters and dealers in 

i ' , ^ ■> ^ „ i • $ 

witchcraft; but this belief, far from driving him ffoul 
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those wild and terror-inspiring places, irresistibly 
attracted him to them; for in his youth he had heard 
numbers of tales related of enchanted guns, invulnerable 
men, and invisible travelers; and his fearless mind, 
delighting in the marvellous and the .terrible, had but 
one engrossing desire, that of meeting with some mys¬ 
terious being, some sorcerer, enchanter, or demon who, 
by means of an infernal compact, woul j endow him 
with some supernatural power, and make him .superior 
to the rest of mankind. But he had vainly invoked 
the shades of the ancient inhabitants of the valley of 
Modica? no supernatural appearances had visited him, 
and Pascal Bruno remained, to his great regret, a man 
like other men, with the exception of a degree of strength 
and skill for which no other mountaineer could be com* 
pared with him. 

Bruno had been wholly absorbed in one of these 
visionary reveries for nearly an hour beside the bed of 
the wounded lad, when the latter awoke from a species 

of lethargy into which he had been plunged, opened his 

•* ' 

eyes, looked round him with a wandering gaze, and at 

* H 

last fixed his eyes upon the man who had saved him, but 
unconscious whether he saw in him a friend or an enemy. 
During (his 'examination, and by an indefinite instinct 
of self defence, he put his hand to his waist? in search of 
his faithful yataghan; but not finding it there, he heaved 
a deep sigh, and again closed his eyes. ' 

“ Are you in pain ?” said Bruno to him, making use 
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of the Lingua Franca, a language so well understood ou 
the coast of the Mediterranean, from Marseilles to 
Alexandria, from Constantinople to Algiers, and by. 
means of which you may travel over the whole of the 
old world. 

“ Who are you ?” asked the boy, 

“ A friend,” replied Pascal* 

“ I am noha prisoner then?” stud the boy. 

“ No,” answered Pascal., 

“ Then how came I here ?” asked the boy. 

Pascal told him all that had happened; to which the 
boy listened attentively, and when he had finished his 
tale, he fixed his eyes gratefully upon Pascal, and said, 
“ Then, since you have saved my life, you will be a 
father to me?” 

u Yes,” said Bruno, " I will.” 

“ Father,” said the wounded boy, u thy son’s name is 
All; what is yours?” 

“ Pascal Bruno.” 

“May Allah protect thee,” said the lad. 
f( Are you’in want of anything ?”. asked Bruno. 
u Yes, water,” said the boy; “ I sm thirsty,” 

Pascal took Up an earthen vessel concealed in a hole 
in the rock, and went to a spring that flowed, neatf the 
cave; on going up again he cast his eyes on the boy’s 
yataghan, which he had made no attempt to draw; nearer 
to him. All greedily seized the cup, and drank Of. the 
water at a draught. 
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“May Allah grant you as many happy years as there 
were drops of water in this cup/* said the boy, as he 
gave it back to Pascal. 

“You are a good creature/* murmured Bruno; 
“ make haste and get well, and you shall, if you wish, 
go back to Africa.** 

The boy recovered from his wound, but continued to 
remain in Sicily, for he became so much attached to 
Bruno that he would not leave him. Since that time, 
he had always remained with him, accompanying him 
in his hunting excursions over the mountains; assisting 
him in the management of his boat, and ready to sacri¬ 
fice his life at a sign' from the man he called his father. 

On the previous evening, he had accompanied Pascal 
to the villa of the Prince de Carini, afid waited for him 
bepeath the windows during the interview with Gemma; 
and lie it was who had twice given the signal of alarm; 
the first time, when the prince rang the bell at the gate, 
and again, when he entered the ch&teau. He was just 
about to climb into the window to render Bruno assist¬ 
ance when the latter sprang out $ he followed him in 
his flight, and when they reached the shore, they both 
of them got into their boat which was awaiting them, 
and as'they could not have put to sea in the evening 
without creating suspicion, they were content to remain 
aiSdng die fishing-boats that waited for the break of 
day, in order that they might put to sea. * 

• During the night Ali, in his turn, returned to Pascal 
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the attentions he I tad received under similar citeunw 
stances, for the Prince of Carini had taken a good aim* 
and the ball he had vainly searched for in the hangings 
had almost passed through Bruno’s shoulder, so that 

Ali had but to make a slight incision with his yataghan 

* 

to extract it from the side opposite to that at which 
it entered. All this took place without the interference 
of Bruno, whp appeared scarcely to pay any attention 
to the circumstance, and the only care he bestowed on 
nis wound was, as we have already said, to moisten 
it, from time to time, with sea-water, while the boy 
appeared to be busy mending his nets. 

“ Father/’ said Ali, suddenly interrupting himself in 
his pretented occupation, “ look towards the shore.” 

** Well, what is it?” said Pascal. 

“A number of people?” replied Ali. 

“ Where ?” asked Pascal. 

“ Yonder, on the road leading to the church/’ re¬ 
plied Ali. 

In feet, a considerable crowd of people, were passing 
along the winding road that led to the church. Bruno 
saw that it was a marriage procession on its way to the 
chapel of St. Bosalie. * 

“ Direct the boat’s head to the shore, and row quickly/’ 
he cried, starting up and standing in the boat. 

The boy obeyed, seized the oars* and the little ves&fel 
teemed to fly over the surface of the sea; the nearer 
they approached the shore the more terrible the features 
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of Bruno became: at length, when they were within half 
a mile of the land, he cried out, in an accent of deep 
despair— 

“ Jt is Teresa! They have hurried on the ceremony; 
they would not wait until Sunday for fear I should 
‘have carried her off. God knows, I have done all in 
my power to bring this affair to a happy conclusion— 
but they would not have it, so woe betide # them I” 

At these words, Bruno, assisted by Ali, hoisted the 
sail of his little bark, which, doubling Mount Pelle¬ 
grino, disappeared at the end of two hours behind 
Cape Gotta. 



CHAPTER Itl. 

TOE FATAL BEUDAL. 

I 

Pa scal was not deceived in his conjectures; the coun* 
tees, afraid of some attempt on the part of Bruno, 
Had hurried on the marriage three days before the ap¬ 
pointed time without informing Teresa of her interview 
with her old lover; and the young people .had selected 
the chapel of St. Rosalie, the patroness of Palermo, for 
the celebration of the ceremony. 

This was another of the characteristics of Palermo, 
that city of love; it had placed itself under the pro¬ 
tection of a young and pretty saint! Thus, St. Rosalie 
was at Palermo what St. Januarius is at Naples, the 
omnipotent distributor *f the blessings of heaven $ but 
superior to St. Januarius, as she was of a royal French 
race, being descended from Charlemagne; this was 
proved by her genealogical tree, painted above* the door 
on the exterior of the chapel; a tree whose trunk issues 
from the breast of the conqueror of Vitikind, and after 
dividing into many branches, it reunites at the summit 
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t» give birth to the Prince of Sinebaldo, the hither of 
St. Rosalie; but her noble birth, the riches of ncr 
louse and her own beauty had no effect on the young 
princess; at the age of eighteen she quitted the court, 
and, bent upon living a life of contemplation, she suddenly 
disappeared, and no one knew what had become of her, 
it was only after her death that she was found, as beau¬ 
tiful and perfect as if she still lived, in 4he grotto in 
which she had taken up her abode, and in the attitude 
in which she hacf fallen asleep. In after times, a chapel 
was erected over this grotto, and in this chapel Teresa 
and Gaetano were married. 

The ceremony having concluded, the marriage pro¬ 
cession returned to Palermo, where vehicles were in 
readiness to take the guests to the village of Carini, the 
princely fief from which Rodolpho took his title; there, 
by the care of the countess, a magnificent repast was 
prepared. The country people in the neighbourhood 
had been invited, and they had flocked to the feast 
from four or five leagues round. The tables were 
arranged on an esplanade, shaded by the foliage of 
green oaks and parasol-like firs, perfumed by orange 
and lemon trees, on8 surrounded by hedges of pome¬ 
granate ‘‘and Indian fig-trees—a double blessing be¬ 
stowed by Providence, who, providing for the hunger 
and thirst of the poor, has planted these fruitful trees 
fike so much manna over the whole surface of Sicily. 

•This esplanade was reached by a road, the sides of ( 

15 
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which were planted with aloes, whose giant blossoms, 
seen from a distance, resembled the lances of Arab 
horsemen; while to the south, the view was bounded 
by the palace. Above the terrace, from which the 
chain of mountains rises that separate the island into 
three parts—the eastern, northern, and western—at the 
extremity of these three valleys, the magnificent Sicilian 
sea was seensin three places; and, by its varying tints, 
it might have been taken for three distinct oceans; for, 
on account of the varied light produced by the suti just 
beginning to disappear in the horizon, on the side of 
Palermo it was an azure blue, round the Isoladette 
Donne it rolled its silvery waves, while it fell in golden 
streams against the rocks of St. Vito. 

When the dessert was served, and while the guests 
were at the height of their joy, the gates of the chateau 
opened, and Gemma, leaning on the prince’s arm, pre¬ 
ceded by two servants carrying torches, and followed by 
a host of attendants, came down the marble staircase of 
the villa and went up to the esplanade. The peasants 
were about to rise, but the prince made a sign they 
should not disturb themselves; while Gemiqa and 
himself, having made the tour of the tables, stopped 
before the newly-married cpuple. ‘ ’ •, 

' Then a domestic held out a golden cup, which 
Gaetano filled with Syracuse wine. The domestic then 
offered the cup to Gemma, and she uttered a prayer for 
the happiness of the bride and bridegroom, touched the 
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ne with her beauteous lips, and offered it to the 
prince, who emptied it at a draught, and pouring into 
it a purseful of golden ducats, desired it to he given to 
Teresa, for whom it was a wedding gift. At the same 
distant, loud cries of “ Long live the Prince of Cnrini 1 
tong live the Counters of Castel Nuovo!” were heard 
and at this moment the esplanade became illuminated 

i ' 

as if by magic, and the noble visitors retired, leaving 
behind them, like a celestial vision, happiness and light. 

i * 

They had scarcely re-entered the castle along witn 
their suite before the music struck up, and the younger 
guests, leaving the table, proceeded to the place pre¬ 
pared for the dance. According to custoni, Gaetano 
was about to open the ball with his bride, and for that 
purpose was advancing towards her, when a stranger, 
who had entered by the aloe walk, appeared on the 
esplanade—it was Pascal Bruno, in the Calabrian 
costume we have already described, excepting that ho 
had a pair of pistols and a dagger at his girdle, and 
that his jacket, which was thrown. over his right 
shoulder like that*of a Hussar, exposed his shirt, 
stained wfth blood. 

Teresa was the first who noticed him; she screamed, 

and fixing her terrified eyes upon him, remained pale 

and erect, as if she had seen a spectre; every onto 
* ' ’ 
turned towards the new comer, and all were silent, 

% 1 i 

anticipating some dreadful event. 

^asoal Bruno went straight up to Teresa, and stop* 
id 2 
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ping before her, he folded his anus, and looked fixedly 
at her. 

“ Is it you, Pascal?” stammered Teresa. 

«Yes, it is I,” said Bruno, in a hoarse voice; M I 
heard at Bauso, where I was waiting for you, that you 
were about to be married at Carini, and I have come in 
time, I hope, to dance the first tarantella with you. M 

“It is th# right of the bridegroom,” observed 
Gaetano, going up to him and interfering. 

“It is * the right of the lover,” replied Bruno. 
“Come, Teresa, I think It is the least you can do 
for me.” 

“ Teresa is my wife,” exclaimed Gaetano, extending 
his arm towards her. 

“ She is my betrothed,” cried Pascal, taking her by 
the hand. 

“Help! help!” exclaimed Teresa. 

Gaetano seized Pascal by the collar, but at the same 
instant he uttered a loud cry and fell. Pascal’s dagger 
was buried in his chest up to the hilt. The wen 
appeared by their actions to be abqut to seize upon the 
murderer, who quietly drew a pistol from his waist 
and cocked it, then with the hand that held it, he made 
a sign to die musicians to play the tarantella; they 
obeyed nifechanically, while all the guests remained 
motionless. 

u Come, Teresa,” said Bruno. Y 

Teresa was no longer an accountable or conscious 
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creature, but an automaton, whose actions were guided 
by fear—she mechanically obeyed, and the horrible 
(fance, in the presence of the corpse of the murdered 
man, was danced to the last step* 

. At length the musicians stopped, and Teresa, as if th^ 
music alone had supported her, fell senseless on the 
body of Gaetano. « 

“ Thanks, Teresa,” said her partner, coldly, “ that is 
all I wanted of thee $” and then turning to the specta¬ 
tors, “ and now, if any one desires to know my name, 
that he may find me elsewhere, I am called Pascal 
Bruno.” 

“ Son of Antonio Bruno, whose head is placed in an 
iron cage at the chateau of Bauso ?” asked one of the 
guests. 

“ Exactly so,” answered Pascal; “ but if you wish to 
see it, you must make haste, for I swear to you it shall 
not remain there much longer?” 

- At these words Pascal left, and no<one felt inclined 
tq follow him; besides, whether it arose from fear or 
interest, every one was engaged about Gaetano and 
Teresa; one was dead—the other mad ! 

m * 

, The prince was qpt made acquainted with this, terrible 
trftgedy, tiH the* following morning, when every effort 
was made to capture the murderer, but in vain; he had 
escaped, no one knew how or whither. 

The countess, in consequence of this dreadful event, 
, became more alarmed than ever for her personal safety 
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particularly when she reflected that by her duplicity, 
in Concealing from Teresa her extraordinary interview 
with Pascal, she herself had been the chief cause of the 
catastrophe. 

The Sunday after this occurrence there was a fete a 
Bauso, and the whole village was full of life; there was 

i 

drinking in every cabaret, and broaching of barrels at 
every corner; |he streets were noisy and decorated with 
flags, and the chateau was thronged witli people wlio 
had gathered together to see the young men fire at the 
target, an amusement much encouraged by King Ferdi¬ 
nand the Fourth during his forced sojourn in Sicily; and 
many of those who were, at the time we are speaking of, 
about to devote themselves to this exercise, had very 
recently, as followers of Cardinal Buffo; had occasion to 
exhibit their skill against the patriots of Naples and the 
French republicans; but on this occasion it was merely 
a trial of skill, the prize being a silver cup. 

The target was fixed immediately below the iron cage 
in which the head of Antonio Bruno was placed. The 
l&tter could only be reached by a Sight of steps- in the 
interior of the fortress, which led to a window, on the 
outside of which the cage was fixed. • 

The conditions of the shooting-match wire simple 
enough: to become one of the candidates it was only 
necessary to subscribe to the common "purse, for the 
purpose of defraying the expense of the Cup-^fhe 
Charge was two carlihs for each shot, for which the 

• fa 
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party received in exchange a number, drawn by chance, 
which fixed the order in which each man was to fire* 
The least skilful took as many as ten, twelve, or even 
fourteen numbers; and those who reckoned on their 
superior skill not more than five or six. 

In the midst of the confusion of drawing the num¬ 
bers, a hand was stretched out among the rest which 
threw down two carlins, and a voice was # heard asking 
for a single number. Every one turned round, 
astonished at this evidence either of poverty or con¬ 
fidence. The man who asked for a single number was 
Pascal Budno% 

Although he had not been, seen in the village for/our 
years, every one knew him, but still no one addressed 
him; but as he was known to be the best hunter in the 
country, they were not astonished at his asking for one 
number only—his number was eleven. 

At length the firing commenced. Every shot wa? 
greeted by shouts of laughter or applause; but after 
the first few shots the laughter was less violent As to 
Pascal, he waa leaning sad and pensively on his English 
rifle, and seemed to take no part in the enthusiasm and 
merriment of his countrymen. At length it was his 
turn y, they “called his name, he started and raised his 
head as if the call was unexpected; but recovering him¬ 
self at once, he took up his position behind a cord that 
was' stretched across as a kind of. barrier. Every one 
anxiously followed the direction of his eyes, for none of 
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the marksmen had excited so much interest or had been 
watched so silently. 

Pascal himself seemed to feel t|ie importance of the 
shot he was about to take, for he fixed himself firmly, 
his left leg in advance, and resting his body on his 
right. He placed his gun carefully to his shoulder, 
and, beginning from below, he slowly raised the barrel J 
every one welched him with anxiety, and they saw, 
with astonishment, that his aim was above the target; 
but be still continued to raise his rifle, until it was in 
the direction of the iron cage. Then the rifle and the 
marksman remained for an instant motionless, as if they 
had been formed of .stone; at length he fired, and the 
head rolled out of the cage to the bottom of the target. 
Every one shuddered, but no sound was heard at this 
proof of address. 

In the midst of this silence, Pascal Bruno walked 
* t 

coolly, up to the target, picked up his father's head, and 

without uttering a word or looking once behind him, he 

■* 

took the cross road that led to the mountains. 

The spectators saw Bruno depart without attempting 
to stop or follow him; iu fact, they commiserated the 
fate of Antonio Bruno, who was much respected by his 
fellow-villagers, and appreciated this act of filial' affection 
in the son. 



CHAPTER nr. 

THIS FRINGE AND THE BANDIT. 

Scarcely a year had passed after the events we have 
just related before all Sicily—-from Messina to Palermo 
—from Cepnalu to Cape Pasaaro—was filled with re¬ 
ports of the exploits of the bandit Pascal Bruno. Con¬ 
sidering the previous history of his family, his adven¬ 
turous character, and the badly-organised state of society 
in his native country, it is not astonishing that Pascal 

t 

Bruno should so rapidly have become the extraordinary 
character he desired to be. He had, as it were, esta¬ 
blished himself as a judge over justice itself $ so that 
throughout all Sipily, and particularly at Bauso and its 
environs, no arbitrary act could be performed without 

escaping the notice of his tribunal ; and as most of his 
* • . • 

judgments affected the powerful only, the weak wero 
almost always on lus side. 

In this manner, when some rich lord imposed a heavy 
rent on a poor farmer—when a marriage was about to 
fie broken off though the cupidity of a family—when 
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an iniquitous sentence was passed on an innocent man—- 
Bruno, after receiving notice, would shoulder his cur- 
bine, let loose his four Corsican dogs (his only band), 
mount his Valda Noto horse—half Arabian and half 
mountaineer, like himself-—leave the little fortress of 
Castel JNfuovo, where he had taken up his abode, go to 
the lord, the father* or the judge, and the rent was re* 
duced, the margage took place, or the prisoner was set 
at liberty. ■ 

From this, it may be very well understood, that all 
those nen to whom he had thus been a benefactor would 
pay for the benefits they had received by devotion to 
his interests, and that every attempt made to capture 
him would be sure to. fail, through the grateful watch¬ 
fulness of the peasants, who warned him by signals 
agreed on beforehand of the dangers that threatened him. 

Then, again, the most strange tales were told of him 
by everybody; for the simpler men’s minds are, the 
fonder they are of believing the marvellous. They 
said, that on a stormy night, when the whole island 
trembled, Pascal Bruno entered into a compact with a 
sorceress, by which he obtained'from her, giving his soul 
in exchange, the gift of being invisible, and the faculty 
of transporting himself in an instant frdm one’end.of 
the island to the other; as well as being rendered invul¬ 
nerable, either by lead, iron, or fire. The bargain, they 
said, was to stand good for three years, Bruno having 
only signed it for the purpose of accomplishing an act 
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of vengeance, for which purpose this term, short as it 
was, would be sufficient. 

As for Pascal, far from destroying this belief he per¬ 
ceived it was beneficial to him, and he endeavoured, on 
the contrary, to give it the appearance of truth. These 
various tales had often afforded him the means of esta¬ 
blishing his invincible nature, by attributing to it a 
knowledge of circumstances which it musj be imagined 
would otherwise have been perfectly unknown to him* 
The speed of his horse, by whose aid he could find him¬ 
self in the morning at incredible distances from the 
place where he had been seen at night, convinced them 

i 

of his locomotive faculty. A circumstance, also, of which 
he had taken advantage, like a skilful man, had left no 
doubt of his invulnerable nature; it was as follows:— 

The murder of Gaetano had produoed a great sensa¬ 
tion; the Prince of Carini had given orders to all the 
commanders of companies to endeavour to arrest the 
assassin, who, however, led those who followed him a 
long chase through his audacity and cunning; they had, 
therefore, transmitted these orders to their agents. 

if 

The chief justice of Spadafora was informed, one 

* 

morning, that Pascal Bruno had passed through the 
village .during the night on Ms way to Divieto j the 
two,following nigjhts, therefore, he placed men iu am: 
buscade on the read-side, thinking he would return by 
the same road he had taken when going, and take ad¬ 
vantage of the night to perform his journey. 
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Wearied out by their two nights’ watching, the morn* 
ing of the third day, which was Sunday, the soldiers had 
assembled at a drinking-shop about twenty steps from 
the road-side: they were about to begin their breakfast, 
when some one brought them word that Pascal Bruno 
was quietly coming along the road from the direction of 
Divieto: as they had no time to conceal themselves, they 
waited for hug where they were, and wheu he was 
within fitly yards of the inn, they sallied out and drew 
up before the door, without, however, appearing to notice 
him. Bruno, on his side, saw these preparations for the 
attack without any apparent uneasiness, and, instead of 
retracing his steps, an easy task, he put his horse into a 
gallop and continued his journey. As soon as the 
soldiers perceived his intention, they got their muskets 
ready, and the moment he passed before them, the 
whole company saluted him with- a general discharge; 
but neither horse nor rider was touched, and they 
emerged safe and sound from the cloud of smoke in 
which they had been for an instant enveloped, The 
soldiers looked at them and shook their heads, and pro¬ 
ceeded to recouiit what had happened to the judge of 
Spadafora. 

The report of this adventure reached‘Bauft> ‘the same 
evening; and several of the inhabitants; whose imagi~ 
nation was more lively than that of their, neighbours, 
„ began to think Pascal Bruno was enchanted, and that 
lead and iron when they struck him became soil and 
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fattened. The next day this assertion was proved by 
fnconteitable evidence; for they found his jacket at the 
justice’s door, pierced in thirteen places by bullets, and 
the thirteen flattened balls were found in one of the 
pockets. Some unbelievers, however, and among them 
was CaBsnr Alletto, a notary of Calvaruso, from whose 
lips we had these particulars, maintained that the bandit 
himself, having miraculously escaped front the volley of 
musketry, and wishing to profit by the circumstance, 
had hung his jacket to a tree and pierced it with bullets 
in thirteen places. But, notwithstanding this opinion, 
the majority were convinced of his bearing a charmed 
life, and the terror Pascal already inspired was con¬ 
siderably increased. 

This dread of Bruno was so great and so well esta¬ 
blished that, spreading from the lower orders, it had 
infected even the higher classes, and to such an 
extent that, a few months before the time at which we 
have arrived, being in want of two hundred ounces of 

i t 

gold for one of his philanthropic projects (it was to 
rebuild an inn which had been burnt down), he addressed 
himself to the Prince of Butera to obtain a loan of the 
money, describing to him a place in the mountains where 
he Woiild go to receive it, and begging of him to bury 
it at the precise spot, so that on the night he mentioned 
no might go andseeMt. In case this request, which, 
however, more resembled a command, was not attended 
,to, Bruno warned the prince there would be open war 
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between the king of the mountains and the king of the 
pkihs; but that if, on the contrary, the prince would be 
kind enough to lend it to him, the two huridred ounces 
of gold would be faithfully returned out of the diet 
money he should be able to carry off from the royal 
treasure. 

■ The prince of Butera was one of those characters 
which have become extremely rare in modem times: he 
was one of the ancient Sicilian nobility, as adventurous 

a 

and chivalrous as the Normans, by whom their consti¬ 
tution and society were formed. His name was Hercules, 
and he seemed formed a^ter the model of that ancient 
hero. He could knock down a restive horse with a 
blow of his fist; break a bar of iron, half an inph thick, 
on his knee; and bend a piastre with his Unger. An 
occurrence, in which he had exhibited the greatest 
presence of mind, had made hup the Mol of the people 
of Palermo* In 1770 , there was a scarcity of bread in 
the city; a riot was the consequence; the governor had 
appealed to the ultima ratio^ and the cannon were drawn 
out in the Toledo street; the people were moving towards 
the guns; the gunner, with match in hand, was to the 
act of jiring on the people, when the? Prince of Butera 
seated himself over the mouth of a cannon, as OdoUy as 
if it had been a chair, tod In that situation made so 
eloquent and rational a speech that the mob dispersed 
of its own accord, and the gunner, threw away the 
match, and the gun returned , into the arsenal innoGeat. 
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if human blood. But this was not the only cause of his 
popularity. # 

He was in the habit every morning of walking on 
his terrace, which overlooked the Place de la Marine, 
and as the gates of his palace were open to eveiybody, 
at daybreak he always found a number of poor people 
assembled; on that account he constantly wore & huge 
buckskin waistcoat, whose immense pockets were filled 
every morning by his servant with carlins and half- 
carlins, all of which, to the very last piece, disappeared 
during his walk, and that with words and actions that 
belonged to himself alone, so that he always seemed as 
if he was about to knock down those on whom he was 
bestowing charity. 

“ Your excellency,” said a poor woman, surrounded 
by hep family, “ have pity on a poor mother with five 
children.” 

“ An excellent reason,” replied the prince, in an angry 
tone $ 6i am I their father ?” and shaking his fist in her 
face, he dropped a handful of money into her apron* 

“My lord prince,” said another, “I am without 
food.” 

- “ You fool,” replied the prince, giving him a cuff, 

and at tfm sam« time enough to procure him food for a 
week j do I make bread? Why do you not go to the 
baker’s?”, 

Oh this account, whenever the prince' passed Along 
the street every head was uncovered, and if he had said 
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the word, he might have been made King of Sicily; but 
that idea never entered his heyl, and so he remained 
Prince of Butera. 

This liberality of his, however, met with a reprover, 
and that within the walls of the prince’s palace, and this 
reprover was his major-domo. It is clear that a man 
with a character like; that we have endeavoured to trace 
must necessarily keep a splendid table; in fact, he kept 
in every sense of the word open house, so that every 
day he had from five-and-twenty to thirty guests at the 
least to dine with him; among these, seven or eight 
were perfect strangers to him; while, on the other hand, 
there were others who seated themselves as regularly as 
boarders at a table d’h6t£. 

Among these, last there was a certain Captain Alta* 

villa, who had gained his epaulettes by following Car* 

*, * 

dinal Ruffo from Palermo to Naples; and who returned 
from Naples to Palermo with p, pension of a thousand 
ducats. Unfortunately, the captain was somewhat of a 
gambler, and this would have caused his pension to be 
insufficient for his wants, if he had not discovered two 
plans by means of which his quarterly pay had become 

the least important part of his revenue; the*first of 

, * ** - , “ * , 

these plans, and one, as I have already said*, .that. Was 
open to all the world, was to dine every day with the 
prince; and the second was, every day, with themoM 
scrupulous regularity, to put the silver cover oftheplata ’ 
off which he had dined into his pocket. ; i 
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The manoeuvre continued for some time before this 
-aily abstraction was flbticed; but, well furnished as 
the plate-chests of the prince might be, they began to 
exhibit certain vacant spaces. The suspicions of the 
major-domo immediately fill on the follower of Cardinal 
Buffo; he, therefore, carefully watched him, and after 
two or three days his suspicions were changed into 
certainty. * 

He immediately informed the prince of the discovery 
he had made, Who reflected for an instant, and then 
answered, that so long as the captain merely took his 
own cover he should take no notice; but that if he put 
his neighbour's into his pocket, why then he would 
consider how he would act. In consequence of this, 
Captain Altavilla continued to be one of the most 
regular guests of his excellency Prince Hercules do 
Butera. 

The prince was *at Castrogiovanni, where he had a 
villa, when Bruno’s letter was brought to him. He 
read it, and asked if the messenger was waiting for an 
answer. He was told, “ no $” and immediately he put 
the letter into his pocket, with as much sangfroid as if 
it had merely beep on some trivial subject. 

The flight fixed upon by Bruno had arrived; the 
spot he had indicated in his letter was on the southern 
ridge of mount Etna, near one of the numerous extinct 
volcanoes that were indebted for their existence of a 
to its eternal fires—an existence, nevertheless 
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sufficient for the destruction of cities. The volcano it. 
question was called Montcba^o; for each of these 
terrible lulls received a name at the time it was raised 
up from the earth. Ten minutes’ walk from its base 
a colossal and isolated tree arose, called the chesnut of 
a hundred horses, because around its trunk, the circum¬ 
ference of which is equal to 178 feet, and beneath its 
foliage, which of itself forms a forest, a hundred horse¬ 
men and their steeds can take shelter. 

It was at the root of this tree Bruno was to seek the 
money he wished to borrow of the prince; consequently, 
about eleven o’clock in the evening he left Centorbi, 
and towards midnight he began to discern by the light 
of the moon the gigantic tree, and the small house 
built between its stems, in which its immense produce 
is harvested. As he drew near, Pascal thought he 
could distinguish a shadow cast upon one of the five 
trunks which arose from the same root. Soon after¬ 
wards the shade appeared a reality; the bandit stopped, 
cocked his carbine, and cried, “ Who goes there ?” 

“ A man, to be sure IV exclaimed a powerful voice. 

“Why, zounds! you did not expect the money could 

come alone ?” * % 

- ■ 

“No, certainly not,” said Bruno; w biSt I did not 
think the man who brought it would have been bold 
enough to wait for ray coming.” 

“ Then you are not acquainted with Prince Hercules 
de Butera, that is all.” 
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** How l yourself, my lord ?” said Bruuo, throwing 
his carbine over his shoulder aqd advancing hat in hand 
to the prince. 

“ Yes, it is I, you rogue,” replied the prince; “ I, who 
thought a bandit might be in want of money the. same 
as auy other man; and X did not wish to refuse my 
purse even to a bandit, only I took the fancy of bring¬ 
ing it myself for fear he should imaging X was afraid 
of him.” 

“ Your excellency is worthy of your high reputation,” 
said Bruno. 


“And you, are you deserving of yours?” asked the 
prince. 

“ It depends upon how I haye been spoken of to your 
excellency,” said Bruno, “for I have more than one 
eputation.” 

“ Good,” continued the prince; “ I see you are not 
deficient in ability or resolution; I admire brave men, 
let me meet with them where I will. Listen to me; 
will you change your Calabrian dress for the uniform of 
a captain and fight against the French ? I will raise a 
company for you on my own estates, and purchase your 


“ Tkgtfk.-you,' my lord, thank you,” said Bruno, 
“ your offer is like that of a magnificent prince; but X 
have a certain act of vengeance to accomplish *%t will 
keep me for some time longer in Sicily; after that we 
shall see.” 

• 16 2 
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* Well,” said the prince, “ you are free; but, believe 
me, you had better accept my qffer ” 

“ I cannot, your excellency,” said Bruno* 

“ Well then,” said the prince, “ here* is the money 
you asked for; go to the devil with it, and take care 
you don't get yourself hanged on the gibbet opposite 
my door on the Place de la Marine. 

Bruno balanced the purse in his hand. 

“It seems to me that the purse is very heavy, my 
lord,” said he. * 

“ That is because I did not wish a fellow like you 
should be able to brag that he had fixed a limit to the 
liberality of the Prince of Butera $ so, instead of the 
two hundred ounces of gold you asked for, I have put 
three hundred in the purse.” 

“ Whatever sum you have been pleased to bring, my 
lord, it shall be faithfully returned to you,” said Bruno. 

“ I give} I never lend,” said the prince. 

“And I borrow or I steal—I never beg,” replied 
Bruno; “ take back your purse, my lord, I shall address 
myself to Prince Yentimille, or to Brince de la 
Cattolica.” * 

V . » 

“Well, let it be so,” said the prince; “I never met* 
with a more capricious bandit: four' rascals dike you 
would drive me mad; so I shall leave. Farewell!” 

u Adieu, my lord!” said Bruno, “and may St. Rosalie 
protect you.” 

The prince departed, with his hands in the pockets of 
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hi* buckskin waistcoat, and whistling a favourite air; 

' Bruno remained motionless watching his departure, and 
X was not until he had lost sight of him that he, on his 
side, retired, heaving a deep sigh. 

The next day, the innkeeper whose house had been 
burned down received, by the hands of Ali, the Prince 
of Butera’s three hundred ounces of gold, 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ROBBER’S CASTLE. 

Some time after the event wc have just related, Bruuo 
iearnt that a convoy of money, escorted by four gens- 
d’arraes and a brigadier was about to leave Messina 
for Palermo; it was the ransom of the Prince Moncada 
Paterno; which, in consequence of a financial operation, 
which did great honour to the imagination of Ferdinand 
the Fourth, had just helped to swell the Neapolitan 
budget instead of increasing the treasure of Casuba, 
according to its first destination. 

The following is the history of the tragsaction, as U 

tf 

was told me in Sicily, and, as it is as curious as it is 
authentic, we think it deserves £he trouble of being 

told; besides, it will give some idea of the*.simple man- 

* \ 

ner in which taxes are imposed in Sicily. 

We have already related the manner in which t(i£ 
Prince de Moncada Paterno was made prisoner by the 
Barbary Corsairs near the little village of Tugello, on 
his return from the island of Pantalleria, He was car 
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ried, along with all his followers, to Algiers, and there 
the price of his ransom and that of his attendants was 
modestly fixed at the sum of five hundred thousand 
piastres (about one hundred thousand pounds sterling), 
half to be paid before his departure, and the other half 
after his return to Sicily. 

The prince wrote to his steward to inform him of the 
situation in which he found himself placed, and desired 
him to send, as quickly as possible, the two hundred 
and fifty thousand piastres in exchange for which he 
was to be liberated. As the Prince of Monoada Paterno 
was one of the richest noblemen in Sicily, the sum was 
easily made up and sent to Africa; and faithful to his 
promise, like a true follower of the prophet, the Dey 
released the Prince of Paterno,' taking his word of 
honour that before a year had passed by he would 
remit the remaining two hundred and fifty thousand 
piastres. 

The prince returned to Sicily and endeavoured to 
collect the sum necessary for the second instalment of 
his ransom*in his,own principality, when an order cariie 
from Ferdinand IT., who, seeing that he was at war 
with the regency, had no wish that his subjects should 
enrich" W enemies; he therefore opposed the proceed¬ 
ings of the prince, and ordered the two hundred and 
fifty thousand piastres in question to be paid into the 
treasury at Messina. 

• The Prince of paterno, who was a mail of honour a 
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well as a faithful subject, obeyed the order of his sove¬ 
reign and the voice of his conscience at the same time, 
so that his ransom cost him seven hundred and fifty 
* thousand piastres, two-thirds of which were sent to the 
infidel Corsair, and the other third placed at Messina 
in tike hands of the Prince de Car ini, the agent of the 
Christian pirate. This was the sum the viceroy was 
sending to Palermo, the seat of government, under the 
escort of four gens-d’anues and a brigadier; the last 
being likewise charged with the duty of delivering a 
letter from the prince to his dear Gemma, whom he re¬ 
quested to join him at Messina, where the business 
of government would still detain him for several 
months. 

On the evening when the convoy would have to pass 
near Bauso, Bruno unfastened his four Corucan dogs, 
crossed the^ village, of which he had become the lord, in 
their company, and placed himself in ambuscade on 
the road between Divieto and Spadafora. He had re¬ 
mained there about an hour, when he heard the wheels 
of a waggon and the tramp of horsemen. . He looked 
to the priming.of his carbine, satisfied himself that his 
dagger was not fixed in its sheath, whistled to his dogs, 
who laid themselves down at his feet’, and remained 
standing upright in the middle of the road. 

A few minutes afterwards, the convoy appeared at a 
turning in the road, and advanced to within fifty paces 
of the man who was waiting for its coming up. When 
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the gens-d’armes perceived Mm, they hailed him with, 
w Who goes there?” 

Pascal Bruno,” replied the bandit; and, at the 
sound of a peculiar whistle, his powerful dogs, trained 
for the purpose, fiercely attacked the little troop. 

At the name of Pascal Bruno, the four gens-d’armes had 
taken to their heels, and the dogs by natural instinet pur* 
sued the runaways. The brigadier, who semained alone 
by the waggon, drew his sabre and rushed at the bandit. 

Pascal raised his carbine to his shoulder as coolly 
and slowly as if he were about to shoot at a mark, deter¬ 
mining not to fire until the horseman was within ten 
paces of him ; but the instant he placed his finger on 
the trigger, and before he had time to fire, both horse 
and man rolled in the dust. Ali had stealthily followed 
without saying a word to Bruno, and seeing the briga¬ 
dier about to charge him, he had crawled along the road 
like a serpent and cut the horse’s hamstrings with his 
yat|ghan. As to the brigadier, his fall was se rapid and 
unexpected that his head struck against the stones, and 
he was rendered totally insensible. 

Bruno went up to him, after satisfying himself that 
. there was no feint attempted to be practised uppn him, 
and with* the assistance of Ali he placed him in the 
waggon he had so lately escorted; then placing the 
reihs in the hands of the young Arab, he desired him 
to take the waggon and the brigadier to the fortress, 
pruno himself then went up to the wounded horse, 
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took the brigadier's carbine from the saddle, to which 
it was attached, and searched in the holsters and took 
out a roll of paper which he found there; he then 
whistled to his dogs, who returned with their mouths 
covered with blood, and followed the capture he had 
just made. 

When he arrived in the court-yard of his little 
fortress, tie dosed the gate behind him, took the bri¬ 
gadier (who was still insensible) on his shoulder, carried 
him into a room, dnd placed him on a mattress on 
which he was in the habit of throwing himself with all 

1 4 

iiis clothes on; then, whether through forgetfulness or 
imprudence, he placed the carbine he had taken from 
the saddle in a comer, and left the room. 

Five minutes afterwards the brigadier opened his 
byes, looked round, and /ound himself in a place that 
was completely unknown to him; and, believing he 
was under the influence of a dream, he felt round him 
to ascertain whether he was really awake. It was then 
that he felt a pain in his forehead, and placing bis 
hand on it, he withdrew it covered with blood; He 
found that he was wounded. The wound brought back 
his recollection, and he remembered he had b^en stopped* 
on the road by a single man, deserved in a most cowardly 
manner by the gens-d’armes who accompanied him, and 
that at the instant he was about to attack that man his 
horse suddenly fell; beyond that he coUld recall nothing 
to hi& mind, s • 
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The brigadier was a brave man, but he felt that the 
responsibility of this disastrous adventure rested on him, 
and his heart was filled with shame and rage at the dis¬ 
graceful conduct of his men. He looked round the 
room to discover if possible where he was; but every¬ 
thing was strange to him. He rose, went to the window, 
and saw that it overlooked the country. It was then 
that a ray of hope entered his breast, for*he could easily 
leap out of the window, go in search of assistance, and 
return and avenge himself upon his captor. 

He had just opened the window for the purpose of 
executing his project when, casting a parting glance 
into the chamber, he perceived his carbine standing 
near the head of the bed; at this unexpected Sight his 
heart beat violently, for other thoughts besides those 
of flight instantly took possession of his mind. Ito 
looked round to ascertain whether he was i%£dly alone, 
and when he was satisfied that no one had seen or could 
se£ him, he seized the weapon, in which he saw a more 
hazardous means of safety, but a speedier. vengeance. 
After having ascertained that the priming was safe, and 
finding, by passing tlie ramrod down the barrel, that it 
W&s loaded, he replaced it where he had found it, and 
lay down as if he had not as yet recovered his senses; 
but he had scarcely stretched himself out on the mattr&s 
before Bruno entered the room. - 

He had a piece of lighted fir in his hand, which he 
•threw into the fire-place, where he set fire to the wood 
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already placed there for the purpose; then he went to 
a cupboard formed in the wall, and took out two plates, 
two glasses, two flasks of wine, and a roast shoulder of 
mutton, which he placed ou the table, and appeared to 
be wafting until the brigadier recovered his conscious¬ 
ness that he might do the honours of the repast. 

The room in which the *rene we are narrating took 
place was longer than it was wide, having a single 
window at one end, a single door at the other, and the 
chimney between the two. The brigadier, now a captain 
of the gens-d’armes at Messina, who has given us all 
these particulars, was lying down, as we have said, 
parallel to the window; Bruno was standing before the 
tire-place, with his eyes vaguely fixed on the door, and 
he appeared to become every instant more and more 
thoughtful. 

This was the moment for which the brigadier was 

waiting—the decisive moment when he must stake 

everything for one object—life against life, head against 

head. He rose, resting upon his left hand, and stretched 

out his other slowly towards his carbine, but without 

taking his eye off Bruno; he took hold of it between 

the lock and the butt-end, and then Remained an instant 

• . » * 

in that position without daring to make another ‘move¬ 
ment, alarmed even at the beating of his own heart, 
which was so violent that the bandit might almost have 
heard it had he not been so entirely lost in thought; 
then, seeing that lie gave himself up to his fate as it* 
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were, he resumed his cqnfidence, rose on one knee, 
looked once more at the window, his only means of 
retreat, placed the carbine to his shoulder, took aim at 
Bruno like a man who knew that his life depended on 
his self-possession, and fired. 

Bruno quietly stooped down, picked up something 
that lay at his feet, he)d the object to the light, and, 
turning towards the brigadier, who remained mute with 
astonishment— 

“Comrade,” he said, “when next you attempt to 
shoot me let your balls be of silver, for unless they are 
they will be only flattened against me in this manner. 
However, I am happy you have so far recovered your¬ 
self, for I begin to feel hungry; we will, therefore, if 
it is agreeable, sit down to ou? supper.” 

The brigadier remained in the same attitude in which 
he had fired, his hair bristling on his head, and the per¬ 
spiration standing in thick drops on his forehead. The 
next instant the door opened, and Ali, yataghan in hand, 
rushed into the room. 

“ It is nothing, my boy, nothing,” said Bruno; “ the 
brigadier discharged his carbine, that is all; make your¬ 
self easy, and go td rest; have no fear for me.” 

Ali* left the room without answering, and went and 
laid himself down across the first door-way upon the 
panther's skin that served him for a bed* 

“ Well,” continued Bruno, turning towards the brt 
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gadier and filling the two glasses with wine, “ did vou 
not hear me?” 

“ I did,” replied the brigadier, rising, “ and since I 
have not been able to kill you, were you the very dew 
himself, I would drink with you.” 

Uttering these worris, he walked boldly up to the 
table, took up the glass, touched the brim of Bruno’s, 
and drank off the wine at a draught. 

“ What is* your name?” asked Bruno. 

“Paolo Tommassi, brigadier of gens-d’armerie, at 
your service,” was the reply. 

“Well, Paolo Tommassi,” continued Bruno, placing 
his hand on his shoulder, “ you are a brave fellow, and 
1 have a great inclination to make you a promise.” 

“ What is it ?” asked the brigadier, 

“ Tol^t no one but you,” said Bruno , u obtain the re¬ 
ward of three thousand ducats that is set upon my head.” 

“ That is an excellent idea,” observed the brigadier. 

“ Truly so 5 but it must first come to maturity,” said 
Bruno; “ in the meantime, as I am not yet tired of my 
life, take a seat, and let us sup; and we will talk the 
matter over by-and-by.” 

“ May I cross myself before I eat?” said Tommassi. < 

u Certainly,” replied Bruno. * \ ■, t 

“ I thought it might, perhaps, be unpleasant to you/ 
said the brigadier; “ we are not always sure.” 

“ Anything you like,” said Bruno* 
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'flie brigadier made the sign of the cross, seated him¬ 
self at the table, and attacked the shoulder of mutton 
like a man whose conscience was perfectly at ease, and 
who knew that he had done, under very difficult and 
trying circumstances, all that a brave soldier could do. 
Bruno kept him nobly in countenance; and, certainly, 
to see these two men seated at the same table, drinking 
out of the same bottle, and helping themgelves from the 
same dish, no one would have imagined that each in 
nis turn had, within the last hour, done all he could to 
kill the other. 

For an instant they were both silent, partly on account 
of the important business in which they were engaged, 
and partly from the preoccupation of their minds. 
Paolo Tommassi was the first to give utterance to the 
double idea on which his mind was engaged. 

“ Comrade,” he said, “ you live well here; it must be 
allowed you have excellent wine, certainly, and you do 
the honours of the table like a right-good fellow; but I 
acknowledge I should enjoy all this much better if I 
knew when I was Jo leave here.” 

44 To-morrow morning, I presume,” replied Bruno. 

, (< ( ¥ou will not keep me here as a prisoner, then?” 

asked the brigadier, eagerly. 

(( A prisoner 1 why what the devil should 14o with 
you here?” asked Bruno. 

* Hem!” said the brigadier, M so far It is not so bad * 
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but—” he continued, evidently embarrassed, “ that is 
not alL” 

“ What else is there ?” said Bruno, filling the briga¬ 
dier’s glass. 

« Why—*is—” said the brigadier, holding his glass up 
before the lamp; “ it is rather a delicate question, you 
see.” 

“ Go on/’ said Bruno; “I am listening.* 

“ You will not be angry, I hope, at what I am about 
to say ?* 

“ I think you ought to know my character better by 
this time/' said Bruno. 

“ True, true, you are not irritable, I know that well/ 1 
said the brigadier. “I am speaking about a certain 
waggon—there, now its out.* 

“Thatis down in the court-yard/' observed Bruno, 
holding his glass up to the light in his turn. 

“ I am rather doubtful/' replied the brigadier; “but 
you understand me, I cannot go without my waggon.” 

« Very well, then, you shall take it with you/' said 
Bruno. 

“ Untouched ?' 

“Humt” said Bruno; “it will not be much short, 
considering the sum it contains. I shall only take what 
I am absolutely in need of.* 

“Are you in want of much?* asked the brigadier," 
with anxiety. 
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u 1 want three thousand ounces,” said Bruno* 

“ Well, tliat is reasonable enough,” said the brigadier • 
u a good many people would not be so delicate as you 
are.” 

“ You may make yourself quite easy in the matter, 
for I will give you a receipt for what I take,” said 
Bruno. 

u Talking of receipts,” said the brigadier, rising, 
w that’s well thought of, for it reminds me of some papers 
I had in my holsters” 

“ Don’t make yourself uneasy about them,” observed 
Bruno; “ here they are.” 

u You will do me the greatest service by returning 
them to me,” said the brigadier. 

“I know that,” said Bruno, “for I have satisfied 
myself of their importance; the first is your brigadier’s 
commission; I have made a note at the foot of that, 
declaring that you have conducted yourself so well that 
you deserve to be made a quarter-master. The second 
is my description, and I have taken the liberty to make 
a few small corrections as to particular signsj for in- t 
stance, I have added charmed : the third paper is a 
. letter from his excellency the viceroy to the Countess 
Gemma*,‘of Castel Nuovo; and 1 have too much grati¬ 
tude for this .lady, who has lent me this castle of hers, 

4 

fo place any restraint on her loying correspondence. 
Here are your papers, my brave fellow; one more glass 
0 your health, and sleep tranquilly* To-morrow, a' 
* it 
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bve o’clock, we will put you on your i md; it is much 
more prudent, I can assure you, to travel by day than 
l»y night, for perhaps you may not always have the good 
fortune of falling into such good hands.” 

“ 1 think you arc right/’ said Tommassi, rolling up 
his papers, “ and you appear to me to be an honester 
fellow than many more apparently honest folks of my 
acquaintance. 9 

T am happy to leave you with such favourable im¬ 
pressions on your mind,” said Bruno, '* you will sleep 
the more pleasantly; by-the-by, I must give you one 
caution, do not go down into the court-yard, or my dogs 
might by chance make a mesU of you.” 

“ Thank you for the caution,” said the brigadier. 

“ Good-night,” exclaimed Bruno, and he went out of 
the room, leaving the brigadier to continue his supper, 
or go to sleep till the hour appointed for his de¬ 
parture. 

Next tnorning at five o’clock, according to agreement, 
Bruno entered his guest’s chamber, whom he found up 
and ready to start, he Conducted him down stairs, and 
led him to the gate j there was the waggon, togethei 
with a magnificent horse, and all 'the harness that be* 
longed to the animal Ali’s yataghan had rendered tut* 
sen iceable. Bruno begged of his friend, Tommassi, to 
accept of this present as a keepsake. The brigadiet was 
too well pleased to allow the-offer to be made twice; 
he therefore mounted his new steed, started the team iu 
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the waggon, and left quite delighted with his .new ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Bruno watched his departure, and when he was about 
twenty paces off, he cried out, “ Above all, do not forget 
to give the beautiful Countess Gemma the Prince of 
Carini's letter.” 

Tommassi made a sign with his head and disappeared 
round the corner of the road. 

And now, if our readers wish to know how Pascal 

* 

Brnno was not killed by the discharge of Tommassi 1 
carbine, we will give them the answer we received from 
Signor Caesar Aletto, the notary of Calvaruso: it is, 
that it is probable that on the road to the fortress, the 

4 

bandit took the precaution of removiug the bullet from 
the carbine. But Paolo Tommassi always considered 
that it was a much simpler explanation to attribute it 
to magic. 

We give our readers both these opinions, and they 
are at perfect liberty to adopt that which suits them 
best. 



CHAPTER VI. 
a bandit’s gratitude. 

It may well be imagined that the report of exploits like 
these were not confined to the little village of Bauso: 
it was the general theme of conversation among all classes. 
Nothing was talked of in all Sicily but the brave 
brigand who had taken possession of the Castel Nuovo, 
and who, from thence, like an eagle from his eyry, 
swooped down upon the plain, sometimes to attack the 
great, and at others to assist the weak; thus he was* 
always on the popular side. Our readers will, there¬ 
fore, not be astonished that our hero’s name was heard 
pronounced at the palace of Prince Butera, who had 
given a splendid entertainment at his mansion, fbe Place 
de la Marine. 

Knowing the character of this prince, we can easily 
guess what a fite must be when given by him. The 
one in question, however, exceeded in splendour the 
ideas of the most fertile imagination. It was like an 
Arabian Nights’ dream, and the remembrance of it Is 
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perpetuated in Palermo, although Palermo is a fairy 
city, and is still celebrated for its unsurpassed inagni- 
ficence. ' 

t 

Imagine the most splendid saloons lined with mirrors 
from the ceiling to the floor, some leading to trellised 
walks, from the summit of which the richest grapes of 
Syracuse and Lipari were hanging; others to ample 
square spaces, surrounded by beautiful, orange and‘ 
pomegranate trees, covered with blossoms and fruit at 
the same time: these spaces were devoted to dancing 
English and French dances. As to the waltzers, they 
wound their mazy career round two immense marble 
reservoirs, from each of which sprang up beautiful jets 
- of water, which, from the reflection of many-coloured 
lamps, by which the whole was illuminated, fell like 
glittering showers of diamonds. From these delightful 
spots long alleys issued, sprinkled with, golden-coloured 
sand, and leading to a little hill, surrounded with silvei 
vessels, containing every refreshment that could be de¬ 
sired, and overhung by trees covered with crystal 
instead pf natural fruits: Anally, on the summit of this 
hill, and facing the paths that led to it, was a buffet in 
four divisions, constantly replenished by means of some 
infernal *m6chanism. To render the whole more fairy 
like and enchanting, the musicians were invisible, and 
the sound atone of their.instruments reached the ears 
of the guests; It might indeed have been supposed to 
hp a file given by the genii of the air. 

At the same time, to animate these magical decora- 
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lions, you must imagine tbe mpst beautiful women and 
the most elegant cavaliers of Palermo dressed in cos* 
tumes each exceeding its neighbour in splendour and 
singularity—each with a mask on the fece or in the hand, 
broathing the balmy air, intoxicated with the invisible 
harmony, and dreaming or talking of love; but even 
then, you would be far from drawing a picture of this 

i 

night equal to that preserved in the memories of those 
that, were present when I passed through Palermo 
thirty-two years after it took place. 

Among the groups that wandered through tbe alleys 
and saloons, there was one beyond all others which 

V 

attracted the attention of the crowds $ it was that which 
followed in the train of the beautiful Countess Gemma, 
and which she drew after her as a planet does its satel¬ 
lites. She had but that instant entered, accompanied 
by five others, who, like herself, had assumed the cos¬ 
tume of the thirteenth century—a dress so simple and 
elegant, and whieh, at the same time, appeared to be ex- 
pressly chosen to set off the figure to advantage, and she 
advanced in the midst of a murmur of admiration, led by 
the prince de Butera himself, who, disguised as a man¬ 
darin, received her at the entrance* and preceded her to 
present her, as he said, to the daughter of the JSmperor 
of China. 

As it was imagined that our Amphytrion intended 
some new surprise, they all followed the prince eagerly, 
and the eortige increased at every step it took* 

Be stopped at length at the entrance of a .pagoda 
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guarded by two Chinese soldiers, who, at a given 
%nal, opened the door of an apartment entirely fur¬ 
nished with foreign objects, in the midst of which 
seated on a kind of chair, and dressed in a magnificent 
Chinese costume, which alone had cost thirty thousand 
francs, was the Princess de Butera, who rose as soon as 
she saw the countess approach, followed by a cloud of 
officers, mandarins, and attendants, each niore dazzling, 
fierce-looking, or droll than his neighbour. This appa¬ 
rition had something so Eastern and fantastic in it, 
that tiie whole assemblage, accustomed as they were to 
luxury and magnificence, uttered an exclamation of asto¬ 
nishment. They surrounded the princess, touched her 
robe, embroidered with precious stones, shook the 
golden bells in her pointed hat, and for an instant the 
attention of the assembly was withdrawn from the beau¬ 
tiful Gemma and entirely centred in the lady of the 
house. Every one complimented and admired her, and 
among those who uttered the most exaggerated praise 
was Captain Altavilla, whom the prince had con¬ 
tinued to receive at his dinner parties, to the great 

discomfiture of his major-domo, aud who had dressed 
• ' 

• himself in full uniform for the purpose, it may be, of 
dfcguisq..* .* 

“ Well,” said the Prince of Butera to the Countess 
of Caste! Nuovo; « what, do yop think of the daughter 
of the Emperor of China Y* 

“ | must say,’ 1 replied Geiqraaj “ that it is a happy 
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thing for ilis Majesty, Ferdinand TV., that the Prince 
of Carini is at Messina at this moment, for he might 
be induced, with a heart like his, out of regard for the 
daughter, to give up Sicily to the father, and we should 
be obliged to have another Sicilian Vespers against the 
Chinese.” 

At this instant, the Duke of Moncada Paterno, in (he 
dress of a Calabrian bandit, went up to the princess. 

“ Will her highness permit me,” said the duke, “ as 
a connoisseur, to examine her magnificent costume?” 

u Sublime daughter of the sun,” said Captain Alta- 
villa, pointing to the prince, “ take care of your golden 
bells, for I warn you, that you have to do with Pascal 
Bruno.” 

“ The princess,” exclaimed a voice, “ would be safer 
in the company of Pascal Bruno than in that of a cer¬ 
tain follower of Cardinal Buffo of my acquaintance; 
Pascal Bruno is a murderer, not a thief—a bandit, and 
not a cutpurse.” 

“ Well answered,” observed the Prince of Bulera. 

The captain bit his lips. 

“ By-the-by,” said the Prince de la Cattoliea, M have 
you heard of his last exploit ?” ‘ 

" Whose?” asked the Duke of Moncada. 

“ Pascal Bruno's,” said the prince. 

“ No; what has he done ?” asked the duke. 

“ He has stopped a convoy of money sent by the 
Prince of Carini to Palermo,” replied*the prince. 
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“ My ransom!” exclaimed the duke. 

<( By heaven l” said V te prince, “ your excellency 
will, after all, be sacrificed to the infidels.” 

“ Zounds! the king will surely not require me to 
have a second reckoning with him,” replied Mon* 
eada. 

b *Let your excellency be reassured,” said the voice 
which had just before addressed Altaylla; “ Pascal 
Bruno only took three thousand ounces from the two 
hundred and fifty thousand piastres belonging to King 
Ferdinand IV.” 

“ And how do you know that, my young Albanian ?” 
said the Prince de la Cattolica, who was close by the 
speaker—a handsome young man, from twenty-six to 
twenty-eight years of age, and dressed in the costume of 
Vina. 

“ I have heard it reported,” said the Greek, care¬ 
lessly, and playing with his yataghan; “ besides, if your 
excellency wishes for particulars, here is a person who 
can give them to you.” 

» The party thu? pointed out to public curiosity was 
no other than our old acquaintance, Paolo Tommassi, 
> who, strict in the performance of his duty, had imme- 
dlately* oh his arrival repaired to the Countess de 

Castel Nuovo’s residence; but not finding her there, 

* 

and hearing of the f§te, lie took advantage of his 
situation as envoy from the viceroy to enable him" to 
a gain admission to the garden? of the Duke de Butera* 
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In an instant he found himself in the oeuvre of an 
immense circle and subjected to a thousand questions; 
but Paolo Tommossi was, as we have seen, a bold 
fellow, and was not easily put out of countenance: he, 
therefore, commenced by delivering the prince’s letter 
to the countess. 

“ Prince,” said Gemma, after having read the missive 
she had received, “ you never suspected you were giving 
me a farewell fete; the viceroy orders me to proceed 
to Messina, and being a faithful subject, I shall begin 
my journey to-morrow. Thanks, my friend P she 
continued, turning to Paolo Tomraassi and handing 
him her purse; “ you may now retire.” 

Tommassi endeavoured to take advantage of this 
permission of die countess, but he was tpo closely 
surrounded to make good his retreat easily; he was, 
consequently, obliged to surrender at discretion*—the 
condition of his liberty being an exact account of his 
recent encounter with Pascal Bruno. 

He related it, it must be acknowledged, with all the 
simplicity of real courage; he told his auditors, with¬ 
out any superfluous addition, how he had been made 
prisoner; how he was taken to the,fortress of Castel 
Nuovo; how he fired at the bandit without, the b&H 
taking any effect; .and how, finally, the latter sent 
him away, making him a present of a magnificent horse 
in exchange for that which he had lost, 

Everybody listened to this tale, which bore ti$ 
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impress of truth, with the*silent attention of belief 
with the exception of Captain AltaviJUa, who raised 
some doubts as to the veracity of the honest brigadier; 
but, luckily for Paolo Tommassi, the Prince de Butera 
himself came to his assistance. 

“ I will lay a wager/* he said, “ that nothing can be 
more true than what the brigadier has told us, for all 
the details appear to me to be perfectly in accordance 
with the character of Pascal Bruno.’* 

“You know him, then ?’* said the Prince de Moncada 
Paterno. 

“I do. I was in his company one .night,” replied 
the Prince de Butera. 

44 And where was that ?” 

“ On your estates/* 

It was now the prince's turn ; he related how Pascal 
and he had met at the *chesnut of a hundred horses; 
how he, the Prince of Butera, had offered him a com¬ 
pany, which he had refused; and, finally, how he had 
lent him three hundred ounces of gold. 

At this last information, Alta villa could not restrain 

r 

his mirth. * 

14 And you think, my lorfl/* said he, 44 that Bruno will 
hring them back ?” * 

“ I am certain of it," replied the prince. 

44 Now we are on this subject/' interrupted the 
Princess of Butera, 41 is there any one else in this pouw 

. i ' » r 

pany who has seen Pascal Bruno, and who has spoken 
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to him ? I doat upon tales of brigands, they make me 
ready to die with fright." * 

“ There is the Countess of Castel Nuovo,” observed 
the Albanian; “ she has seen him,” 

Gemma started, and every one looked at her as if to 
interrogate her. 

(i Can it be true ?” said the prince, turning towards 
her. € 

“ Yes/' said Gemma, trembling; “ but I had for¬ 
gotten it.” 

“ He remembers it,” muttered the young man. 

All the company pressed round the princess, who in 
vain endeavoured to make excuses; she in her turn 
was obliged to relate the scene with which we opened 
this tale to tell how Bruno entered her chamber; how 
the prince fired at him; and hpw the bandit, to avenge 
himself, entered the villa on the nuptial day and killed 
Teresa’s husband. This history was the most terrible 
of all, and' it produced a deep sensation in the minds 
of the listeners; something like a shudder ran through 
the whole assembly, and had it not bejen for the dresses 
of the guests, you would hardly have thought you .were 
present at a iete. « 

“On my honour,” said Captain Altavilla’* Who was 
the first to break silence, “ the greatest crime the bandit, 
lias committed is in rendering this file so melancholy; 
1 could have pardoned him all his other misdeeds; 
but for this I swear, by my epaulettes, I will baVq 
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vengeance; and from this moment I devote myself to 
his pursuit. 0 

“ Do you speak seriously, Captain Altavilla ?*’ said 
the Albanian, 

“ Yes, on my honour !” replied the captain; “ and I 
here declare there is nothing I so much wish for os to 
meet him face to face.” 

“ That is not impossible,” observe*} the Albanian, 
coolly. * 

“ To the man wlio will render me that service,” said 
the captain, 11 1 will give—” * 

“ It is useless to offer a reward, captain/* interrupted 
the young man; “ I know a man who will render you 
that service for nothing.” 

“ And when can I meet with this man ?*’ repeated 

Altavilla, affecting a smile of doubt. 

* 

“ If you will follow me, I will tell you/’ replied the 
stoical Albanian, 

With these words the Albanian withdrew, as if he 
were inviting the captain to follow him. 

The captain hesitated for an instant, but be had said 
too much to drawback; all eyes were turned upon him, 
and he saw that,the least show of timidity would ruin 
his reputation; and besides, he considered the proposal 
was a joke. 

“ Come on,” he cried, “ for the honour of the ladies /’ 
and he followed the Albanian. 

“Do you know who that young lord dfeguised as a 
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Greek is ?” said the countess, with a trembling voiqe, 
and addressing the Prince de Bufera, 

“No, on my soul, I do hot,” said he. u Does any 
one here know him ?” 

Everybody looked, but no one answered. 

“ With your permission,” said Paolo Tommassi, 
carrying his hand to his hat; “ I know him.” 

And who is he, my brave briga4ier ?” 

“ Pascal Bruno , my lord,” replied Tommassi. 

The countess screamed and fainted away; and this 
incident put a sudden end to the fete. 

An hour afterwards, the Prince de Butera had retired 
to his chamber, and, seafed in front of his desk, was 
arranging some papers, when his major-domo entered. 

“ What’s the matter, Jacomo ?” asked the prince. 

“I always told you so, my lord,” said the major- 
domo. 

4< Well, what have you always told me?” asked the 
prince. 

44 That your goodness would only encourage him,” 
replied Jacomo. 

44 Who do you mean ?” asked the prince. 

44 Captain Altavilla,” replied Jacomo. • 

44 What has he done ?” asked the prince. 

“ What has he done, my lord ?” said Jacomo. tt First, * 
your excellency will recollefct I apprised you of his, r& 
gularly putting his silver cover in his pocket” 

w Well, go on,” said the prince. * 
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“I beg your pardon,” said Jacomo; “but you* 

excellency answered, that so long as he only pocketed 
his own, nothing was to be said.” 

“I recollect I said so perfectly well,” said the 
prince. 

“Well, my lord,” said Jacomo, “to-day, it seems 
that he has not only taken his own, but his neighbours* 
also, for there are eight missing.” ’ * " 

“Hal that’s quite another affair,” said the prince; 
“ I must communicate with him on the matter.” 

He took a sheet of paper, and wrote the following 
note 

“ Prince Hercules de But&a has the honour of in* 
forming Captain Altavilla, that as he no longer dines at 
home, and being by this fortuitous circumstance de¬ 
prived of the pleasure of seeing him as previously, he 
begs he will accept the trifle he sends herewith as a, 
small indemnity for the change this determination must 
moke in his arrangements.” 

“ Stay,” continued the prince, giving the major-domo 
fifty ounces (twefity-six pounds sterling), “take this 
money, and deliver it and the letter to-morrow to 
' Captain ^.Uavilla.” 

Jacomo, who knew it was no use speaking after the 
prince had decided, bowed and left the room. The 
prince continued quietly arranging his papers when, at 
the end of about ten minutes, hearing a noise at the 
door Of his room, he raised his head, and saw a ma 
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dressed as a Calabrian peasant standing on the threshold, 
with his hat in one hand and a bundle in the other. 

m «. 

u Who is there T ssaid the prince. 

“ I, my lord,” replied the peasant. 

“ And who are you ?” asked the prince. 

“ Pascal Bruno,” replied the visitor. 

“ And what do you come for ?” asked the prince* 

“ First, mytlprd,” said Pascal Bruno, advancing and 
emptying his hat fuii of gold on the desk; “ first, I have 
brought you the three hundred ounces you so kindly 
lent me: they were employed for the purpose I men¬ 
tioned to you—the inn that was burnt down has been 
rebuilt.” « 

“ Ah, ah! you are a man of your word,” said the 
prince; M well, I am glad of it.” 

Pascal inclined his head. 

“Then,” he added, after a short pause, “I have 
brought you back eight silver covers, with your arms 
And cypher on them, which I found in the pocket of a 
certain captain who, most likely, robbed you of them.” 

“ Zounds/ said the prince, “ it’s singular they should 
be brought back by you; and now, what have you in 
that bundle?” 

“In this bundle,” said Bruno, “is the head elf a 

• i , ■* 

Wretch who abused your hospitality, and which X have 
brought you as \ proof of my sworn devotion to youfc 
service.” 

Saying this, Pascal Bruno untied the handkerdde^ 
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And taking the head of Captain Altavilla by the hair, he 
placed it, all bleeding as it ms, on the duke’s desk. 

“ What the devil am I to do with such a present as 
this ?” said the prince. 

<£ What you please, my lord,” replied Pascal Bruno, 
who bowed and left the room. 

* 

'The Prince of Butera remained alone for an instant 
with his eyes fixed on the head, balancing himself in his 
arm-chair, and whistling his favourite tune; he then, 
after an instant, rang the bell, and his major-domo made 
his appearance. 

M Jacomo,” said the prince, 44 it is of no use going to 
Captain Altavilla’s to-morrow morning; tear up the 
letter; keep the fifty ounces, and throw this carrion on 
the dung-heap.” 


18 



CHAPTER VII. 


* a brigand’s vengeance. 

At the time of which we are speaking—that is, About 
the beginning o( the year 1804, Sicily was almost in an 
uncivilised state, from which the return of King Ferdi¬ 
nand aud its occupation by the English have partially 
emancipated it. At the present day, the road which 
now leads from Palermo to Messina, passing through 
Taormina aud Catana, was not formed, and the only one 
that existed, we do not say good, but practicable to go 
from one capital to the other, was that which, passing, 
along the sea-coast, went through Termini and Cephalu; 
abandoned for its new rival, it is at present scarcely fre¬ 
quented, except by artists in search of the magnificent 
prospects it discloses at every turn. The only mode of 
travelling on this road, on which no post was established,* 
was formerly, as at present, on the back of a mtile, in a 
litter carried by two horses, or in your own carriage, 
relays of houses being sent on before, and placed at every 
fifteen leagues 
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So that the. Countess Gemma de Castel Nuovo, when 
about to leave for .Messina, at which place the Prince of 
Qarini had written to her to join him, was obliged to 
choose one of these three modes* Travelling on a mule 
was too fatiguing for her, and a journey in a litter, 
besides the inconveniences of this mode of transport, 
the principal of which was its slow progress, was apt to 
produce a feeling like sea-sickness. *The countess 
therefore decided, without any hesitation, in favour of 
the carriage, and sent forward relays of horses to four 
stations on jthe road, that is, to Termini, Cephalu, Saint 
Agatha, and Melazzo. 

Besides these precautions, the courier was ordered to 
lay in a store of provisions at each of these spots, for 
the inns are so notoriously deficient in the necessaries 
of life, that every traveller is advised when he leaves 
Messina to provide himself for the journey—to purchase 
cooking utlnsils, and to hire a cook; to these prepara¬ 
tions an experienced Englishman on one occasion added 
a tent, on account of the deplorable state of the houses 
of entertainment. * 

I know not whether it was a learned man, acquainted 
with ancient Sicily, or a shrewd observer who thoroughly 
understood' modern Sicily, for whom they were at this 
instant preparing supper at the sign of the Gross, the 
inn which had been rebuilt with the Prince of Butera’s 
three hundred ounces, and situated on the road from 
Palermo to Messina, between Ficara and Patti. 

'18 2 
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The activity of the Innkeeper and his wife, who, under 
the directions of a foreign cook, were at the same time 
engaged upon fish, flesh, and fowl, proved that the man 
for whom the culinary apparatus was in requisition was 
determined not only to have enough, but had no objec¬ 
tion to a superfluity. 

He came from Messina, travelling in a carriage, and 
with his own horses. He had stopped because the 
situation of the inn pleased him, and having extracted 
from his trunk everything the most experienced traveller 
could require—linen, plate, even bread and wine—he 
was led into the best room, where he lighted some 
perfumed pastilles in a silver vase, and waited till his 
dinner was ready, seated on a rich Turkey carpet, and 
smoking the finest Mount Sinai tobacco in his amber 
chibouk, carelessly caressing at the same time a*magni¬ 
ficent Corsican dog of the largest size that was lying 
at his feet. 

He was attentively observing the wreaths of sweet- 
scented smoke as they escaped from his lips and con¬ 
densed themselves on the ceiling, wh'en the door of the 
apartment opened, and the host, followed by a domestic 
in the countess’s livery, appeared on the threshold. - 

“Your excellency,” said the worthy man, bowing to' 
the ground. 

“What’s' the matter?” asked the traveller, but 
without turning his head, and in a decided Maltese 
accent «■ 
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u Your excellency,” said the host, “ it is the Countess 
/Gemma, of Castel Nuovo.” 

' M Well!” replied the traveller. 

“ Her carriage has been obliged to stop at my poor 
inn,” said the host, “ because one of her horses became 
so lame that she is unable to proceed.” 

“ Well, go on,” said the traveller. 

“ She had calculated,” said the host, “ having no 
expectation of this accident when she left St. Agatha 
this morning, on sleeping at Melazzo this evening, where 
she has relays, so that she is entirely unprovided with 
everything.” 

“ Tell the countess that my cook and larder are at 
her service,” said the traveller. 

“A thousand thanks in my mistress’s name,” said 
the servant; “ but as the countess will, no doubt, be 
obliged to pass the night in this inn, while a relay of 
horses is brought hither from Melazzo, and as she is 
equally unprovided for night as for day, she would be 
glad to know if your excellency would have the gal* 
lantry to—” 

“ More - than that,” said the traveller; “let the 
countess occupy my apartment—this room will do for 
"her lady’s-maid, whom she will not be sorry to have 
near her. As for myself, I am a man accustomed to 
fatigue and privations; I will content myself with the 
first room that is disengaged; go, therefore, and tell 
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tfie countess she can step up at once—the room is at 
liberty, and our worthy host will do the best he can 
for me.” 

Speaking thus, the traveller rose, whistled to his dbg, 
and followed the host; and the servant at once de* 
scended to accomplish his mission. 

Gemma accepted the traveller’s offer as a queen 
would the homage of a subject, and not as a woman 
who accepts a service from a stranger; she was so 
accustomed to see everything submit to her will, and 
everybody obey her voice, and even her look, that she 
saw nothing striking in the extreme gallantry of the 
traveller. 

It is true she looked so beautiful as site moved 
towards the apartment, resting on the arm of hex 
attendant, that every one bent before her. She was. 
dressed in a most elegant riding-habit, fitting tightly 
over the arms and bust, and ornamented with silk 
braiding. For fear of the cold air of the mountains, 
she wore round her neck a beautiful sable boa, pur¬ 
chased by the Prince Carini of a Maltese merchant 
who had brought it from Constantinople. On .her 
head she wore a little black velvet* hat, of a fanciful 
shape, like the head-dresses worn in the middler ages; 
and her long and magnificent tresses hung dawn in 
ringlets after the English fashion. But, prepared as 
she was to find a room ready to receive her* she* could 
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not avoid being astonished when she entered at m the 
elegant manner in which the traveller had concealetl 
the poor appearance of the apartment. 

All the utensils of the toilet were of silver, the cloth 

that covered the table was of the finest texture, anil the 
t * 

oriental perfumes burning on the mantelpiece seemed 
fit for a harem. 

“See, Gidsa, am I not predestine^ ?” said the 
countess; “ an awkward servant shoes my horses badly, 
I am obliged to stop, and my good genius, who finds 
me in this state of embarrassment, builds a fairy 
palace for me on the road.” 

“Has madam o la comtesse,” said Gidsa, “ho sus¬ 
picion who this good genius may be ?” 

“ Really none,” said the countess. 

“ It seems to me,” said the waiting-maid, significantly, 
“ that madame la comtesse ought to be able to guess!” 

“I swear to you, Gidsa,” said the countess, falling 
into a chair, “ that I am in a state of perfect ignorance. 
Come, what are your ideas on the subject ?” 

“ My ideas?” sgtid the girl. “ Madame, I trust yoa 
Will pardon me, although iny ideas are very natural.” 

“Oh! certainly,’* replied the countess; “speak as 
you think:” 

“ 1 think,” said the girl, “ that perhaps his highness 
the viceroy, knowing that your ladyship was oh the 
road, had not patience to wait for your Arrival, Ahd 

“ Your idea,” said the countess, “ is amazingly good; 
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indeed, it is more than probable. Besides, who, if it 
were not he, would have arranged a room like this for 
the purpose of giviijg it up to me ? Now Jisten, you 
must say nothing if Rodolpho is preparing a surprise for 
me. I would give myself up entirely to it 5 I would not 
lose one of the emotions his unexpected presence would 
occasion me. It is agreed, therefore, that it is not the 
viceroy, but that the stranger is an unknown traveller ; 
so keep your probabilities to yourself, and leave me in ' 
my state of doubt; besides,' if it should be him, I shall 
have divined his presence, not you. How kind my dear 
Rodolpho is to me ! how he foresees everything 1 Oh 1 
how much he loves me!” 

“And the dinner,” said Gidsa, “that has been pro- 
pared with so much care; do you believe that the 
result of mere accident?” 

“Chut! I believe nothing; I profit by the good 
things heaven has sent me, and I thank God for them. 
See what a lucky thing it is that this plate is here I if I 
had not met with this noble traveller, how should I 
have been able to eat off anything else ? Look at this 
silver goblet, you might say it was engraved by Ben* 
venuto. Give me some drink, Gidsa.” 

The attendant filled the goblet with water, and then * 
added a few drops of Lipari malvoisie, and the countess 
sipped it, apparently more for the purpose of carrying 
the cup to her lips than because she was thirsty; it 
seemed as though, by the sympathetic io&ch of her lips. 
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she endeavoured to discover whether it really was the 
man who loved her who had thus provided for the wants 
of a woman accustomed to all that luxury and magnifi¬ 
cence which becomes almost an essential necessary to 
those who have been used to it from infancy. 

Supper" was served, and the countess ate like a fine 
lady, that is, tasting of all, like the humming-bird, the 
bee, or the butterfly; but, full of thought and anxiety, 
while she was eating, she kept her eyes constantly fixed 
On the door, and started every time it opened—her 
bosom was oppressed and her eyes moist; at length, she 
fell by degrees into a delicious state of languor for which 
she herself could not account* Gidsa perceived it and 
became uneasy. 

“ Is your ladyship unwell ?” asked the anxious at¬ 
tendant. 

“ No,” replied Gemma, in a feeble voice; “ but do 
-you not find these perfumes extremely oppressive ?” 

“ Does your ladyship wish me to open the window ?” 
asked Gidsa. 

“No, no, 1 ’ replied the countess, “pray do not; I 
seem as if I should die, but death appears to be 
so sweet. Take oft*, my hat, it feels so heavy, I cannot 
bear it.”'. * 

Gidsa obeyed, and Gemma's long hair hung down in 
ringlets nearly to the ground. 

“ Do you feel like me, Gidsa,” asked tlie countess, 
“an incomprehensible feeling of pleasure? A kind of 
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heavenly sensation Hows through my veins; I must have 
drank a charmed philter; help me to rise, and lead me to 
the mirror. 9 * 

Gidsa supported the coiintfess and led her towards 
the mantelpiece; when she reached it, she rested both 
elbows upon it, placed her head in her hands, and 
looked at her beautiful face in the glass. 

“ Now, let f everything be taken away, then undress 
me, and leave me alone." 

The attendant obeyed her mistress; the servants of 
the countess cleared the table, and when they had left, 
Gidsa performed the second part of her mistress’s 
orders, who still remained before the glass, merely rais¬ 
ing her arms languidly one after the other, to make it 1 
just possible for her maid to perform the necessary duties^ 
which were in a short time accomplished—the countess 
still remaining in thfi species of ecstacy into which she 
was plunged; then, as her mistress had directed her, she 
went out and left her alone. 

The countess completed the remainder of her toilet 
in, a state resembling somnambulism; she retired to/ 
rest, and remained for an instant leaning on her elbow, 
with her eyes fixed on the door; then by degrees, and, 
'notwithstanding all her efforts to keep awake,’her eye¬ 
lids became heavy, her eyes closed, and she sank upon 
her pillow* heaving a long deep sigh, and mtirmiiHftg 
Rodolpho’s name. 

The next morning, when she awoke, Gemiria stretched 
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out her hand as if she expected to find some one by her 
side; but she was alone, and for a few minutes her 
eyes wandered round the chamber, and then turned and 

i 

fixed themselves on the table by the bedside, , An open 
letter lay upon it, she took it up and read:— 

“ Madame la Comtesse ,—I could have taken the ven¬ 
geance of a brigand upon you; I preferred to indulge 
myself in the pleasure of a prince! but that, when you 
awake, you may not imagine you have been in a dream, 
I have left you a proof of the reality; look in your 
mirror. 

w Pascal Bruno.” 

Gemma’s whole frame shuddered, and a cold perspi¬ 
ration covered her forehead; she stretched oiit her arm 
towards the bell-rope that she might call for assistance, 
but womanly instinct arrested her arm, and collecting 
all her strength, she sprang out of bed, ran to the glass, 
and uttered a cry of horror. Her hair and eyebrows 
were completely shorn! 

She hastily dressed herself, and enveloping her head 

‘In her veil, threw herself into her carriage, and ordered 

it to be driven back to Palermo. 

• The instant she Arrived there, she wrote to Prince 
«• • • 1 

Carini, telling him that her confessor, as an expiation for 

her sins, had ordered her to shave off her eyebrows and 

» 

hair, and retire for twelve months to a convent. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TREACHERY. 

(■ 

On the 1st of May, 1805, there was a high festival at 
Castel Nuovo: Pascal Bruno was in excellent humour, 
and gave a supper to one of his best friends, Plocido 
Tomaselli, an honest dealer in contraband, belonging 
to the village of Gesso, and to two females the latter 
had brought with him from Messina. This delicate 
attention sensibly effected Bruno, and that he might 
not be behindhand in politeness with so provident a 
comrade, he determined to perform the honours of his 
domicile after the fashion of the best society. Accord¬ 
ingly, the finest wines of Sicily and Calabria were 
selected from*the cellars of the fortress, the most noted 
cooks of Bauso were placed in requisition, and all that 
singular luxury was displayed to which at times it 
pleased the hero of our history to Resort. 

The guests had only just begun dinnef when Alt 
wrought Placido Tomaselli a letter, which a countryman 
from Gesso had placed in his hands. Placido read 
and crumbling it up in a violent passion, exclaimed— 
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u Upon my word lie has chosen his time very nicely.’* 
“ What is it, comrade?*' said Bruno. 
u Perdition! why, a summons from Captain Luigi 
Cama, of Villa San Giovanni.” 

“ What, our purveyor of rum ?” asked Bruno. 

" Yes," replied Placido; “ he informs me he is off the 
shore, and has a full cargo which he wishes to dispose 
of before the custom-house officers hear oi>his arrival.” 

“ Business before all things,” replied Bruno. “ I’ll 
wait for you. I am in very good company, so make 
yourself easy; if you ate not too long gone, you will find 
everything you leave, and more than you can take 
away.” 

“ It is only an hour’s work,” replied Placido, ap¬ 
pearing to yield to the reasoning of his host; “ the 
beach is only about five hundred yards from this spot.” 

“ And there is the whole night before us,” observed 
Pascal. 

“ A good appetite, comrade,” said Placido. 
u A successful expedition, master,” said Bruno. 
Placido left the castle, and Bruno remained with the 
two women, and, as he had promised his guest, proceed- 
’ ings did not suffer by his absence. Bruno was amiable 
enough for any two, and the conversation began to 
assume the most animated character, when the door 
opened, and a new actor appeared on the scene. .Pascal 
burned round and recognised the Maltese merchant 
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we have already spoken of several tiWaes, of whom he 
was one of the best customers. 

“ By St. Gregory J’Mie exclaimed, “ you are welcome; 
and the more so, if you have brought any of those 
Turkish pastilles, a packet of Latakia tobacco, and a few 
Tunisian shawls j by-the-bv, your opium acted ad¬ 
mirably.” 

“ I am glad of it,” replied the Maltese; “ but on this 
occasion, I have come on quite another business.” 

“ Ah! you have come to sup with me, is that it ?” 
asked Bruno. “Pray sit down, sit down, and once again 
you are welcome; there, that is a seat lit for a king.” 

“Your wine is excellent, I know, and these ladies 
are charming,” replied the Maltese; “ but I have some* 
thing very important to speak to you about,” 

“ To me ?V asked Bruno. 


“Yes, to you,” replied the Maltese. 

“ Well go on,” said Bruno.' 

“ I must speak to you alone,” said the Maltese. 

“ Well, then,” said Bruno, “ I'll hear you to* 


morrow, my worthy captain.” 

“But I must inform yon immediately,” said the 
Maltese. * • 

t i 

“We 11 , then, speak before the dompaity»” sflid 

■j 1 r ' / i 

Bruno; “ we have hot too many, here, and I make il 
' ' ' * 1 t * 
a rule when I feel comfortable never to disturb 

self, even if iny life were at stake.” 
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“ That is the very Subject I wish to allude to/’ said 
the Maltese. 

“ Bah 1” replied Bruno; " heaven looks after honest 
men; here's to your health, captain.” 

: The Maltese emptied his glass. 

“ That’s right j now sit down and let me hear youi 
sermon, we’ll listen to you with proper attention/’ 

The merchant perceived lie must give in to the whim 

£ 

of his host, and he consequently obeyed him. 

“ Well, now then, what is it ?” said Bruno. 

“ First, then,” continued the Maltese, u you know 
diat the justices of Calvaruso, Spadafora, Bauso, Sapo* 
uara, Divito, and Domita have been arrested.” 

u I have heard something about it,” said Pascal 
Bruno, carelessly, at the same time emptying his glass 
of Marsala, the best wine in Sicily. 

“ But do you know the cause of their arrest f” in¬ 
quired the merchant. 

“ I guess at it,” said Bruno; “ is it not because the 
Prince of Carini, being in an extremely ill-humour on 
account of his mistress having' retired to a convent, 
nas taken it into his head that they have been too slow, 
, and have shown too little skill in their attempts to arrest 
a *certaip Pascal Bruno, frhose head is worth two 
thousand ducats ?” 

■** Exactly so,” said the nierchant. 

“ You see,” said Bruno, c< I am quite aware what 
is going on.” 
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41 Yet, for all that/’ said the Maltese, “ there! may be 
some circumstances of which you are still ignorant.” 

<* God is great! as Ali says,” replied Bruno; “ but 
go on, and I will acknowledge tiiy ignorance; I wish 
for nothing so much as instruction.” 

“Well,” said the Maltese, “ the six judges have met 
together, and each has put down twenty-five ounces— 
.hat makes cite hundred and fifty ounces.” 

44 Or, in other words,” replied Bruno, m .the same 
careless tone, “ eighteen hundred and ninety livres. 
You see, if my books are not well regulated, it is not 
for want of arithmetic. Well, what next ?” 

“ After that,” continued the merchant, “ they offered 
this sum to two or three men, known as your common 
associates, if they would assist them in capturing you.” 

“ Let them offer it,” said Bruno; “ I am quite certain 
they will not meet with a traitor within ten leagues.” 

' “You deceive yourself,” answered the Maltese; “the 
traitor is- found.” 

* 

44 Hal” exclaimed Bruno, knitting his brow and 
grasping his dagger; “ and how do-you know that?” 

“ Why, my good fellow,” said the merchant , 44 In the 
simplest' way in the world; yesterday I was at the 
house of the Prince de Goto, governor of 'Messing, 
who sent for me for the purpose of purchasing some 

Turkish goods, when a servant entered the room and 

* ^ , 
whispered a few words in his ear. * Very well, said 

the prince , 4 let him come in.* He then made a sign 
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to me to go into an adjoining room tor a short time; I 
obeyed,, and as he never suspected that I was acquainted 
with you, I overheard a conversation that concerned 
you.” 

. “ Well,” said Bruno. 

' “ It was the traitor,” said the Maltese; “he under* 
took to open the doors of your fortress, and to place 
you in their hands unarmed while you at supper; 
and he himself engaged to conduct the gens-d’armes to 
your dining-room.” 

“ And do you know who this man is ?” demanded 

Bruno. 

■ 

“ Yes,* said the merchant. 

“ His name ?” said Brqno. 

“ Placido Tomaselli.” 

“Confusion!” exclaimed the bandit; “he was here 
but an instant ago.” 

“And has he left the castle?” inquired the mer¬ 
chant. 

“Just before you came in,” replied Bruno. 

“ Then,” said the merchant, “ he has gone after the 
police and the soldiers; for, as far as I can see, you 
t were about to sit down to supper.” 

Yog see I was,” said Bruno. 

“ Then I am right; and if you wish to escape, you 
hav^ not a minute to lose,.” 

“ l fiy!” cried Bruno, laughing. “Alt! All'!** and 
AH entered the room. 
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M Close the gates 6f the castle, my lad, Add tbm 
three of my dogs loose in the court-yard, ami send the 
fourth, Lionna, upstairs, and get the ammunition ready/’ 

The women began to scream. 

“ My goddesses, you must be quiet,” observed Bruno, 
with an imperative look; “ we must have no singing 
here; silence, and instantly, if you please.” 

And the woftien were silent. 

“ Captain, you must keep these ladies company; for 
my part, I must go my rounds.” 

Bruno seized his carbine, buckled on his cartouche* 
box, and went towards the door; but as he was about 
m leave the room he stood still and listened. 

“ What is the matter ?” said the Maltese* 

“ Do you not hear my dogs bark ? The enemy is 
close at hand; they were not long behind youare 
they not fine beasts ? Silence, my tigers!” continued 
Bruno, opening one of the windows and giving a 
peculiar whistle; “all right, all right, I am on my 
guard.” 

The dogs gave a low growl and were then silent. 

The women and the Maltese trembled with terror, 
expecting something dreadful was about .to happen, and ■ 
at the same moment Ali entered the room with Pascal's 
favourite bitch, Lionna; the noble creature went straight ; 
up to her master, reared up on her hind legs, a#d 
placing her paws on his shoulders, she looked inttlii* 
gently at him and gave a short bark. - f 
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“ Yes, yes, Lionna, you are a fine beast,” said Bruno, 
patting the dog fondly on the head; “come cn, my 
beauty, come along.” 

j 

And he went out, leaving the Maltese and the two 
women in the supper apartment. 

Pascal went down into the court-yard, where he 
found the three dogs evincing great uneasiness, "but 
without giving any indication that the danger was very 
pressing; he then opened the garden door and began 
to walk round its bounds. Suddenly Lionna stopped, 
snuffed the air, and walked straight up to one part of 
the enclosure: as soon as she reached the wall, she 
reared up on her hind legs, as if she intended to scale 
it, grinding her teeth, and uttering a low growl, at the 
same time looking back at her master: Pascal Bruno 
was close behind her. 

He was at once aware that an enemy was concealed, 
and that at no great distance, and recollecting that the 
window of the room in which Paoli Tomassi had been 
confined directly overlooked this spot, he ran quickly 
up stairs, followed by Lionna, who with open throat 
and fiery eyes seemed to guess her* master's intention; 
'and crossing the- room in which the two women and the 
Maltese were anxiously awaiting the end of the adven¬ 
ture she went into an adjoining chamber, in which there 
was no light and the window was open. She had 
scarcely entered when, crouching quietly on the ground, 
she crawled like a serpent towards the window, and 
19 2 
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when within a few feet of the casement, before Bruno 
could prevent her, she sprang through the opening like 
a panther, and alighted on the ground without injury, 
although the height was at least twenty feet. 

Pascal was.at the window nearly as soon as the dog; 
he saw her make three bounds towards an olive-tree, and 
then heard a cry of agony: Lianna had seized a man by 
the throat, wjio was concealed behind the tree. 

“Help! help!” exclaimed a voice, which Pascal 
recognised as that of Placido. “ Help, it is 11 Call 
off j r our dog, or she will tear me to pieces.” 

“ Hold him, Lionna!” exclaimed Bruno, “ kill him, 
my good dog! Death to the traitor!” 

Placido at once saw that Bruno had discovered all, 
and uttering a cry of pain and rage, a mortal combat 
snsued between the dog and the man. Bruno, resting 
on his carbine, calmly contemplated this singular duel 
by the uncertain light of the moon. He could perceive 
two bodies, whose forms were indistinct, struggling, 
rolling on the ground, and rising again, and seeming as 
if they were but one: for the space ,pf ten minutes he 
heard their confused cries, but could not distinguish 
those of the dog from the ip an » b At the end of that 
time a dreadful cry was heard, and one of them fell to 
rise no more—it was the man. 

Bruno whistled to Lioqna, again crossed the supper* 
room, without uttering a word, and went rapidly down 
stairs to open the door to his favourite bitch j but at the 
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very instant she entered, bleeding from wounds inflicted 
with a knife, and even from the bites of her antagonist, 
he saw the musket-barrels of soldiers glittering in the 
rays of the moon, and advancing up the road that led 
from the village to the fortress. He at once barricaded 
the door, and again entered the room in which he had 
left, his trembling guests. The Maltese was drinking, 
and the women laying their prayers. 

41 Weill” said the Maltese. 

44 Well, captain T answered Bruno. 

44 What has become of Placido Tomaselli ?” asked the 
merchant. 

44 His business is settled,” replied Bruno; 44 but there 
is another legion of devils coming upon us /' 

“And what do you mean next to do?” asked the 
merchant* 

' 44 Kill as mauy as I can in the first instance,” said 
Bruno. 

- 44 And then ?” inquired the merchant. 

41 Fire the fortress/' said Bruno, coolly, 44 and then- 
blow myself up alqng with the lest/' 

- Tim women hearing this began to scream most 
, lustily. • 

"* 44 Ali/**said Pascal, 44 take these ladies into the vaults, 
and give them all they ask for except a candle, for fear 
they should, set fire to .the 1 powder before the proper 
time/* 

The poor terrified creatures fell on their knees. 
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“Corae, make haste!” cried Bruno, stamping bis feet j 
“do as I order you.” 

And he uttered these words with such a look and 
accent, that the two girls rose and followed Ali without 
daring to utter another word of complaint. 

“ And now, captain,” said Bruno, as soon as they 
were gone, “ put out the lights, and get into some corner 
where the bullets cannot reach you; for the musicians 
have arrived £iid the ball is about to begin,” 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE SIEGE. 

A few moments after, Ali again entered the room. 

carrying on his shoulders two or three muskets of the 

* 

same calibre, and a basket full of cartridges. Pascal 
Bruno opened all the windows, that he might be able to 
face in any direction, and Ali, taking a musket in his 
hand, was about to place himself at one of them. 

“No, my boy,” said Pascal, in an affectionate and 
parental tone of voice, “ that is no one’s duty but mine; 
I have no wish to attach your fate to mine $ I do not 
wish to drag you into the surf along with me; you are 
young; nothing, as yet, has removed your life out of 
the beaten tracktake my advice, continue to live like 
the reat of the world.” 

•« ** Father” replied the youth, with his gentle voice, 
“ why do you not wish me to defend you as Lionna did ? 
You know I have none to' look to but you in the world, 
j}ud that, if you die, I must die with you 1** 

“ No, Ali,” said Bruno, “ if I die, I shall perhaps 
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leave behind me some mysterious and terrible mission to 

be accomplished, which I can trust to no one bat my 

► 

child; my boy, therefore, must live to do what his father 
commands him.* 

“ It is right/' said All; “ the father is the mastei. 
and the child must obey." 

Ali seized Pascal's hand, and kissed it. 

“ Can I be t of no service to you, father ?” observed 
the lad. 

“ Yes $ load the guns," said Bruno, and Ali addressed 
himself to the task. 

“ And what can I do ?’’ saicUhe Maltese, from the 
corner in which he had ensconced himself. 

“ You, captain? you shall have the task of carrying 
the flag of truce if it be needful." 

At this instant Pascal Bruno saw the muskets of a 
second troop descending the mountain: they advanced 
in so direct a line towards the isolated olive-tree, at the 
foot of which lay the body of Placido, that it was evident 
it was the appointed place of rendezvous. 

Those who marched first stumble^ over the corpse. 
Upon this they formed a circle round it; but no..one 
could recognise it, the teeth of L4onna had so much 

jf ^ - { - iS 

disfigured it; however, as it was at this -olive-tree 
Placido had appointed a meeting, and as the body was 
at its foot, and no other living being in the neighbour¬ 
hood, it was evident that the dead man was Phicido 
himself. 
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The soldiers accordingly guessed that their plot had 
been discovered, and, consequently, that Bruno was or. 
his guard; they, therefore, began to consider how they 
should act. 

Pascal, standing at the window, watched all their 
movements; but the moon issuing suddenly from 
behind a cloud, a ray of light fell upon his figure, and 
one of the soldiers seeing him, pointed him out to his 
comrades. 

“ The bandit! the bandit!” was heard from all the 
troops, and a volley of shot was instantly poured in at 
the window. 

A few of the balls flattened themselves against the 
wall, others whistled past the ears and over the head of 
the party at whom they were directed, and lodged in 
the mouldings of the ceiling. 

Pascal replied by discharging four muskets in suc¬ 
cession as they were handed to him by Ali: four men 
fell 

The soldiers, who were not troops of the line, but a 
kind Of national guard organised for the protection of 
the high road, hesitated a little when they saw death 
. pay them so sudden*®, visit $ for all the men, reckoning 

®6 I i 

on Plafeido’s treason, had entertained the hope of 

* r 

making- an easy capture: instead of which, it was now 
evident that it was an absolute siege they were about to 
undertake, and they wpre in want of everything neces - 
sary for that purpoce. 
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The walls of the little fortress were lofty, and the 
gates strong—they had neither ladders nor hatchets* 
There was, however, the possibility of killing Pascal 
while at the window levelling his musket; but this 
seemed but a poor chance to men who believed their 
adversary was invulnerable. 

Accordingly, the most prudent manoeuvre seemed to 
be to retire out of gunshot and deliberate on tlicir 
future proceedings; but their retreat was not rapid 
enough to prevent Pascal Bruno despatching two more 
messengers of death after them. 

Pascal, perceiving that the siege was raised for an 
instant, went to the opposite window that overlooked 
the village: the discharge of the muskets had attracted 
the attention of the first party, so that lie had scarcely 
shown himself at the opening when he was saluted with 
a shower of bullets; but the same miraculous good luck 
again preserved him. It seemed like enchantment: 
while, on his side, every shot he fired told upon the 
soldiers, and Pascal was made aware of his success by 
the oaths they uttered. / 

A similar occurrence happened to this troop as to 
the other; its ranks were thrown iijto disorder, but, in* 

stead of taking to flight, they stood up close against the 

% 

walls of the fortress, and by this manoeuvre they m ;vfo 
it impossible for Bruno to fire without thrusting half 
his body out of the window; and, as the bandit thought 
U impolitic to expose himself td unnecessary danger, 
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the firing in consequence of this mutual act of prudence 
ceased for an instant. 

“Have we got rid of them?” asked the Maltese; 
“ may we cry Victory!” 

* " Not yet,” observed Bruno, “it is only a suspension 
of arms; the enemy have, no doubt, gone to the village 

to procure ladders and hatchets; we shall, no doubt, 

» 

soon have news of* them. But make yourself easy,” 
continued the bandit, filling two glasses;*“as we can¬ 
not remain quiet with them, wc must give them some¬ 
thing in return. Ali, go and fetch a barrel of powder. 
—Here’s to your health, captain!” 
t( What are you going to do with the powder?” asked 

the Maltese, with an uneasy look. 

\ 

“ Oh! not much; but you shall see!” replied Bruno. 
Ali entered the room, bearing on his shoulder the 
barrel of gunpowder. 

“ That’s right,” said Bruno; “ now take a gimlet and 
make a hole in the barrel.” 

Ali obeyed with the passive readiness that was the 
distinctive mark of his devotion to Bruno. 

While this, was going on, Pascal tore up a napkin into 
. strips'} which he tied together, and rolled them in the 
powder he-took out of a cartridge; he then put this 
match into the hole Ali had made in the barrel, and 
closed it with wet powder, which had the effect also of 
keying the match in its place. He had scarcely finished 
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his preparations when the sound of a hatchet was heard 
at the gate. 

u Am I a good prophet?” said Bruno, as he rolled 
the barrel towards the door of the chamber which 
overlooked a staircase leading to the castle court, and 
then going back to fetch a piece of lighted fir from the 
fire. 

“ Ah!” said the Maltese, “ now I begin to understand 
what you are going to do.” 

w Father,” said Ali, ^ they are coming from the 
mountain with ladders.” ‘ 

Bruno ran to the window from which he had fire& in 
the first instance and plainly saw his adversaries, who 
had procured the scaling implement they so much needed, 
and, ashamed of their first retreat, were returning to the 
charge with renewed confidence. 

“ Are the guns loaded?” asked Bruno. 

“ Yes, father,” replied Ali, handing him a carbine, 

Bruno, without looking back, took the gun the boy 
offered him, slowly brought it to his shoulder, and 
levelled with more care than he had jet exhibited ; Jbe 
fired, and v one of the two men who carried the ladder 
fell. 

' • r ♦ ' 

Another man took his place, and Bruno * took, a 
second musket: the other soldier fell fry the side of hk 
comrade. 

Two other men {succeeded those who were killed and 
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fell in their turn; upon this the scaling party, leaving 
t^ir ladder, retired a scond time, after firing another 
volley as useless as their previous discharges. 

In the meantime, those who were besieging the gate 
redoubled their blows, and the dogs on their side 
barked furiously; every moment the blows became 
more violent and the barking fiercer. At length, one 
side of the gate was forced in and two»or three men 
entered by the opening; and by the cries of distress 
they uttered, their comrades judged that they had fallen 
into the hands of more terrible enemies than they had 

i 

calculated on; but they could not fire upon the dogs 
without the risk of killing the men. 

After a short time, one party of the besiegers had 
entered through the door one after the other; the court 
was soon filled, and then began a combat, like one of 
those that were exhibited in the ancient circus, between 
the soldiers and the four monstrous dogs, who fiercely 
defended the narrow staircase that led to the first fioor 
of the fortress. Suddenly, the door at the top of the 
staircase opened, and the barrel of powder Bruno had 
prepared bounded from stair to stair and exploded like 
. a bombshell in .the ihidst of the combatants. 

The 'explosion was terrible; one of the walls tell in 
ruins? and everything in the court-yard was blown to 
atoms. 

The besiegers were for an instant stupified; but in 
jne meantime the two troops had united themselves* 
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and presented an effective force of more than 300 men. 
A deep feeling of shame overwhelmed the multitude 
when they saw themselves kept in check by a v single man. 

The leaders took advantage of this feeling to en¬ 
courage them, and a breach having been made by the 
fall of the wall, they marched up to it in a body in * 
good order, and having cleared every obstacle, they 
spread themselves over the whole of the court-yard 
and were soon before the staircase. 

When they reached this spot, there was another 
moment of hesitation: at length some of them, en¬ 
couraged by their comrades, began to ascend the stairs, 
the rest of the party, following. Thfe staircase was 
soon carried ; but those who were at the head would 
soon have felt an inclination to retreat if it had been 
possible; this, however, was no longer the case—they 
were obliged, therefore, to attempt the door, whicn 
yielded without resistance. 

The besiegers, uttering shouts of triumph, ran round 
the first chamber; but at that instant the door of the 
second room opened, and the soMerfi perceived Bruno 

seated on a barrel of gunpowder, a pistol in each hand, 

** *' 

while the terrified Maltese rushed through the open 
doorway crying out, in accents so full of truth and 
terror as to leave no doubt on the subject :r— 

“Stand back I stand back!” he cried, “the fortress 
is mined; if you advance another step we shall all be 
blown to atoms 1” 
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The door was closed as if by enchantment, and the 
shouts of victory were changed into cries of terror. 
The whole body of the besiegers might have been seen 
precipitating themselves down the narrow staircase that 
led to the court-yard—some among them leaped through 
the windows—it seemed as if every man felt the ground 
tremble beneath his feet, and at the end of five minutes 
Bruno was again master of his fortress. • 

As to the Maltese, he took advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity and left the castle. 

Pascal, no longer hearing any sound, arose and went 
to the window. The siege had been converted into a 
blockade; a guard was placed at every opeping, and 
the men who performed this duty had sheltered them¬ 
selves from the bandit’s fire behind carts and barrels. 
It was evident that a new plan/ for carrying on the 
campaign had been adopted. ' 

“ So it seems they intend to starve us out,” observed 
Bruno. 

“ The dogs!” exclaimed JLli. 

“Do not insult «the poor beasts who died while de¬ 
fending us, call them men—men /” said Bruno, smiling 
sarcastically. . s 

“Father*!” said Ali. 

“ Well, my boy,” said Bruno, kindly. 

“ Do you not see ?’ said Ali. 

“ What ?” asked Bruno, 

That light!” 
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“ Ay, truly,” said Bruno; “ what can it mean? It 
cannot be daybreak yet; and, besides, it comes from tbe 
north, and not the east.” 

<f The village is on fire!” exclaimed Ali. 

“ By heavens you are right!” said Bruno. 

At that instant loud cries of distress were heard; 

Bruno rushed to the door and found himself fhee to 

face with the Maltese. 

%» 

“Is that you, captain?” said Pascal. 

“ Yes, it is I—I myself, don't deceive yourself and 
take me for another; I come as a friend.” 

‘‘You are welcome,” said Bruno; “but what has 
taken place ?” 

“ That which has taken place is,” said the Maltese, 
“ that, in utter despair at not having taken you, the 
soldiers set fire to the village, and refuse to assist in 
extinguishing it unless the villagers will consent .to 
march against you, as they have had enough of ii 
themselves.” 

“ And the peasants ?” ashed Bruno. 

“ Have refused,” said the Maltese. 

i 

“ Ay, ay—I knew that beforehand.” said Bruno; 

* * 

“ they had rather that all their houses should be burned, 
to the ground than touch a hair of my head., Weh, 
captain, go back to those who sent you, and tell them 
to extinguish the flames ” * , 

“What do you mean P” asked the Maltmm 

v * \ 

“J will give myself up,” said Bruno. 
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“ Give yourself up r father T 9 cried Ali. 

“Y^s, but I promised to surrender to one, man 
alone, and I will only give.myself up to him. Let 
them, therefore, as I have said —let them put out the 
flames, and then send to Messina in search of the man 
I shall name.” 

“ And who is this man ?” asked the Maltese. 

“Paolo Tomassi, a brigadier in the gendarmerie, 1 ' 
replied Bruno. 

“ Have you any other request to make ?” asked the 
Maltese. 

“One only/’ replied Bruno, and he spoke to the 
Maltese in a whisper. 

“ 1 hope you are not asking for my life ?” said Ali. 

“ Have I not told you I should perhaps require youf 
assistance after my death ?” <aid Bruno. 

“Pardon me, father,” said Ali, “I had forgoten 
that.” 

“ Away, captain, and do as I have said,” said Bruno; 
u when I see the flames extinguished I shall know my 
terms are accepted.” 

V * 

“ Da you not Wish me to be the bearer of the news ?” 

asked the merchant. • 

* . 

*“ Did’Im'ot say you should be my negociator? By* 
ike-by,” continued Pascal, “how many houses are 
burnt?” 

“ Two. when I came away,” replied the Maltese. 

20 
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il There are three hundred and fifteen ounces in this 
purse, distribute them among the sufferers.” 

“ Adieu !” said the Maltese, shaking Bruno by the 
hand. 

Bruno threw his pistol away, again seated himself on 
his powder barrel and fell into a deep reverie. 

The young Arab extended himself on his tiger’s skin, 
and remained motionless, closing his eyes as if he slept. 
By degrees the light of the fire expired—Bruno’s con¬ 
ditions had been accepted. 

At the expiration of about an hour, the door of the 
room opened, and a man appeared on the threshold, 
who, perceiving that neither Bruno nor Ali noticed him, 
gave an affected cough. 

Bruno turned round and perceived Paolo Tomassi. 

“ Ah! is that you, brigadier P” said he, smiling; “ it 
is i pleasure to send for you—you have not kept us 

r* ** w 

waiting long. 1 * 

M Why, no,” replied the brigadier, “ they met me 011 
the road about a quarter of an hour ago as I was bring¬ 
ing up my party, and they said that,, you wanted to see 
me.” 

“ It is true,” said Bruno $ “ I wanted to show you that 

* 4 0 * 

I am a man of my word.” • 1 * 

“ Zounds, I know that well enough,” said the briga¬ 
dier. 

“ And as I promised that you should receive the three 
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thousand ducats in Question ,’ 1 said Bruno, iS I wish to 
keep my word.” 

u Perdition!” said the brigadier, with great energy. 

“ What do you mean, comrade ?” said Bruno. 

“ I mean,” said the brigadier, t( that I would rather 
gain three thousand ducats in any other manner—in the 
lottery, for instance.” 

“ And why so ?” asked Bruno. 

“ Because you are a fine fellow, and men like you are 
scarce,” was the brigadier’s reply. 

u Bah! what’s that to you ?” said Bruno ; “it will be 
promotion for you, brigadier.” 

“ I know it,” replied Paolo, with a look of despair. 
“ And so you mean to deliver yourself up ?” 

“ I surrender,” said Bruno. » 

“ On your honour ?” said Paolo. 

“ On my honour,” replied Bruno; “ therefore, you 
may send all those rascals away. I wish to have nothing 
more to do with them.” 

Paolo Tomassi went to the window. 
w You may all of you retire,” he cried ; “ I will answer 
for the prisoner: go and report his capture at Messina.” 
’ . The soldiers shouted for joy. 

u Aftd now,” said Bruno to the brigadier, “ we will 
finish the supper these fools interrupted.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Paolo, ** for I have 
come eight leagues in three hours, and I am dying with 
hupger and thirst.” 

20 


2 
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“ Weil,” said Bruno, " since you are so well inclined, 
and as we have but one night to spend in each other's 
company, let us pass it merrily. Ali, go and fetch the 
ladies out of the cellar, if they have not been frightened 
to death ” 

Ali performed his mission, and the party enjoyed 
themselves as best they could. In the morning, the 

brigadier and his prisoner set out for Messina. 

***** 

Five days alter the events we have just related, the 
Prince of Carini was informed, in the presence of the 
beautiful Gemma, who had just ended her penance at 
the Convent of the Visitation, and who had only eight 
days previously returned to the world, that at length his 

orders had been executed, and that Pascal Bruno was 

* 

taken and placed in one of the prisons of Messina. 

u In that case, the Prince of Goto will pay the three 
thousand ducats promised for bis capture; see that the 
brigand is tried and afterwards executed.” 

“ Dear prince,” said Gemma, in that gentle voice U 
whose appeal the count could refuse nothing, “ I have 
always been curious to see this man of whom, I have 
fteard so much.” 

“Your wish shall be gratified, my deaf bagel; he 
•hall be hanged at Palermo.” 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CHAPELLE ARDENTE. 

According to the promise he had made his favourite, 
the Prince of Carini ordered the condemned man to be 
sent from Messina to Palermo; and Pascal, under a large 
escort of gendarmerie, was conveyed to the prison of that 
city, situated behind the royal palace, and near to the 
asylum for lunatics. * 

Towards the evening of the second day, a priest en¬ 
tered his dungeon* Pascal rose when he saw the holy 
man: but, notwithstanding all the entreaties of the 
priest, Pascal resolutely refused to confess. The priest 
continued to exhort him to unburden his guilty mind; 
but ‘nothing could induce Pascal to perform this last 

• office of religion. *And the priest, perceiving he could 
• • • 

not otertome his obstinacy, asked him the reason. 

“ The reason,” said Bruno, “ is, that I do not wish to 
commit a sacrilegious act.” 

“In what manner, my son ?” inquired the priest. 

, “Is not the tint condition of a good confession,” said 
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Bruno, “ not only the acknowledgment of your own 
sins, but the forgiveness of those of your neighbour?*’ 

“ Certainly,” said the priest, “ there can be no com¬ 
plete confession without that/ 1 * 

“ Well,” said Bruno, “ I have not forgiven; my con¬ 
fession would therefore be imperfect, and I have no 
;milination to make a bad confession.” 

“ Is it not*” said the priest, “ more likely that you 
have such enormous crimes to acknowledge that you 
fear they will be too great to expect pardon ? But com¬ 
fort 5ourself, God is merciful; and where there is re¬ 
pentance there is always hope/ 1 
“ Nevertheless, my father,” said Bruno,“ if between 
your absolution and my death, a wicked thought I have 
not the power to control should—” 

“ The benefit of your confession would be lost,” said 
the priest. 

“It is useless then for me to confess,” observed 
Pascal, “ for this wicked thought will rise.” 

“ Cannot you drive it from your mind ?” asked the 
priest. * 

Pascal smiled. 

“It is that thought,” said he, “that has kept me 

V* 

alive, father; without that one infernal thought,*with¬ 
out that last hope of vengeance, do you think I would 

a 

have allowed myself to be dragged forward as a dis¬ 
graceful spectacle to the multitude? Not I would 
have strangled myself with the chdin that binds me. 
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At Messina, 1 had made up my mind to do so; and I 
was about carrying my intention into effect when an 
order came to convey me to Palermo—I thought she 
would wish to see me die.” 

“ Whom do you mean ?” asked the priest. 

“She” said Bruno, with bitter emphasis. 

‘‘But if you die in this manner,*’ said the priest, 
“ without repenting, heaven will show yop no mercy.” 

“Father,” said Bruno, “she, also, shall die without 
repenting, for she shall die at the moment she least 
expects it; she , also, shall die without a priest, and 
without confession; she f also, shall find, like me, 
heaven without mercy, and we shall sink to perdition 
together.” 

At thik instant the gaoler entered. 

“Father,” lie said, “the chapelle ardente is pre¬ 
pared.” 

, “ Do you still persist in your refusal to confess, my 
son ?” said the priest. 

“ I do persist,” said Bruno, quietly. 

“Then I shall.no longer delay the mass for tl/j 
dead,” said the priest, “which I will repeat without 
.pressing you any further; and I trust that, while you 
listen, 'the Heavenly Spirit will visit you and inspire 
you with better thoughts.” 

“ It may be so, father,” said Bruno; but I have nc 
reason to believe it will,” 

The pns-d'armes entered, unbound Bruno, and lei 


> i 
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him to the church of St Francois de Seles, facing the 
prison, and at that moment brilliantly illuminated, for, 
according to custom, he was there to hear the mass for 
the dead and pas9 the night in prayer, the execution 
being fixed for eight o’clock the following morning. 

An iron ring was fixed in a pillar in the choir,' and 
Pascal was secured to this ring by means of a chain 
that went round his body, but which was sufficiently 
long to enable him to reach the balustrades where the 
communicants knelt. 

The instant mass commenced, the officers of the 
lunatic asylum brought in a coffin, which they placed 
in the centre of the church: it contained the remains of 
an insane person who had died during the day, and the 
director thought the deceased might as well receive the 
benefit of the mass that was about to be celebrated for 
the condemned criminal who was to die. 

Besides, there was an economy in this arrangement, 
both of time and labour for the priest; and as.it ac¬ 
commodated all parties, no objection was made. 

The sacristan lighted two tapers, one for the head 
and the other for the foot of the coffin, and the mass 
began. * 

» f «* 

Pascal listened attentively during the wliole service, 
and when it was over, the priest went up to him and 
asked him if he was in a better frame of mind; but the 
condemned man answered that, notwithstanding the 
mass to which he had listened,—notwithstanding the. 
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prayers with which he had accompanied it, his feeling* 
of hatred and desire for vengeance were still the 
same. 

The priest told him that at seven o'clock on the 
following morning he would return and ascertain 
whether a night of solitude and contemplation, passed 
in a church and in presence of the crucifix, had pro* 
duced any change in his feelings of vengetfcce. 

Bruno/as may be imagined, when left alone fell into 
a deep reverie. The whole of the varied transactions 
of his life passed in review before his eyes, from the 
days of his earliest infancy to that moment; and 'in 
vain he endeavoured to discover in those early days of 
his life anything that deserved the terrible fate that 
awaited his youth. He remembered only a filial and 
sacred obedience towards the kind parents the Lord had 
given him. He remembered his father's abode—so 
quiet, so innocent, and happy at one time—which sud¬ 
denly, became, without his being aware of the cause, 
full of tears and sorrow. He remembered the day 
when his father wfent out, carrying with him a dagger, 
which on his return was covered with blood. He re- 
' membered the night on which the author of his being 
was arrested as a murderer; when they carried himself, 

still a child, into a chapelle ardente like that in which 

« 

he was now confined, where he saw a man chained aa 
he was now. 

• It seemed to him as if it werfc some fatal influence 
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some capricious chance, some victorious superiority of 
evil over good, through the means of which all the pro* 
spects of his devoted and once virtuous family Irad been 
so utterly ruined. 

Aud theft he even doubted the truth of the promises 

* 

of happiness which heaven had made to man; he sought 
through his own distorted vision for the interference of 

that Providence of which so much was said; and fancy 

/ 

ing that in this, his extremity, some portion of this 
eternal secret would perhaps be revealed to him, he 
bowed his forehead to the earth and prayed—conjured 
the Deity, with' all the fulness of his soul, to interpret 
to him this terrible enigma—to raise the corner of that 
mysterious veil which enshrouded his mind—to dispel 
his doubts and give him confidence here and hopes for 
hereafter. 

Ilia hopes were vain; all was silent, excepting that 
internal voice which still continued to exclaim— 
“Vengeance! vengeance! vengeance!” 

Then he thought the dead were charged to answer 
1 an, and that to that end a corpse had*been placed near 
him: so true it is that the most insignificant amongst 
us a&l considers his own existence as the centre of the 

v „ m * 

creation, imagines everything is connected with his 
being, and that his miserable body is the pivot on which 
the whole universe turns. 

lie, therefore, slowly raised himself, paler from the 
struggle he had had with his mind than from any fear* 
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of the scaffold, and he turned his eyes towards the 
corpse—it was that of a female. 

Pascal shuddered without knowing why; he endea¬ 
voured to trace the features of that woman—(the coffin 
in Italy is only closed at the instant of interment)— 
but a corner of the winding-sheet had fallen over the 
face and concealed it. Suddenly, an instinctive mad¬ 
dening feeling reminded him of Teresa—Teresa, whom 
] e had not seen since the day when lie first broke the 
bonds of God and man—Teresa, who had become mad, 
and for three years had been confined in the lunatic 
asylum from whence the coffin and the corpse had been 
brought—Teresa, his betrothed, with whom, perhaps, 
he now found himself at the foot of that altar to which 
he had so long hoped to have conducted her while 
living, and where, at length, he had been brought by 
the bitter mockery of fate to rejoin her: she dead— 
himself about ignominiously to die! 

^o remain longer in doubt was insupportable; he 
rushed towards the coffin to satisfy himself, but he was 
suddenly dragged back by the waist, his chain not being 
long enough to enable him to reach the corpse, and it 
held him fast to the pillar; he stretched out his arms 
toward^ .tlief coffin, but he was still several feet away 
from the object he sought to reach. 

He then looked round in. search of something by 
means of which he might be able to remove the corner 
of the veil, but he could discover nothing; he exerted 
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all the power of his lungs in his endeavour to raise the 
corner of the cloth, but it remained as motionless as 
marble. 

' He then turned round with a look of concentrated 
rage it would be impossible to describe, seized his chain 
with both hands, and collecting all his strength for the 
effort, he strove to break it; but the links were too firmly 
attached to egch other and resisted all his efforts. 

The cold perspiration of rage stood on his forehead; 
he threw himself.at the foot of the pillar, placed his 
head in his hands, and remained motionless and mute as 
the statue of despair; and when the priest came in the 
morning he found him still in the same position. 

The reverend man approached him quietly and calmly, 
as became his mission of peace and his office as a 
minister of reconciliation. He thought that Pascal 
slept, but when he placed his hand upon his shoulder^ 
the bandit started and raised his head. 

“ Well, my son,*’ said the priest, “ are you prepared 
for confession ? I am ready to absolve you ?” ' 

“ I will answer you presently, father; but first render 
me a last service,” said Bruno. 

se What is it V said the priest. Speak!” 

“ Father,” said Bruno, K will you raise the" corner of 
the cloth that hides the features of that woman T % 1 
The priest raised the corner of the winding-sheet. 
Pascal had not deceived himself, that woman wtu 
Teresa! 
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lie looked upon her for an instant with the deepest 
sorrow, and then made a sign to the priest to let the 
liuen fall: the priest obeyed him. 

“Well, my son,” he said, “has the sight of death 
inspired you with any pious thoughts ?” 

“Father,” said Bruno, “that woman and I were 
bom to be happy and innocent; but she perjured 
herself, and 1 became a murderer. She has conducted 
this woman through madness, and me, through de¬ 
spair, to the tomb into which we arc both about to 
descend to-day. Let heaven pardon her, if it can—1 
cannot!” 

At this instant the guards entered the church to lead 
Pascal to the scaffold. 



CHAPTER XL 

DEATH OF T1IE BANDIT, 

The sky was magnificent, the air pure and transparent j 

the inhabitants of Palermo awoke as if it had been » 

* 

holiday—the scholars at the colleges and schools had a 

< 

holiday» and the whole population seemed to have assem¬ 
bled in the Rue de Toledo, through the whole length 
of which the condemned man would have to pass to go 
from the church of Saint Franfois de Sales, where he 
had passed the night, to the Place dc la Marine, where 
the execution was to take place. 

The windows of the houses were filled with women, 
whose curiosity had roused them from their beds before 

their usual time, and the nuns of the various convents 

* 

in Palermo and its environs might be seen moving like 
shadows behind the gratings of the galleries; while on 
the fiat roofs of the houses throngs of people waved to 
and fro like a field of grain. 

The condemned man was at the gates of the church 
placed in a cart drawn by mules, and preceded by a 
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number of White Penitents, the first of whom carried 
the cross and the four last the coffin.* The executionei 
followed on horseback, bearing a ted flag; his two 
assistants on foot, one on each side. Behind these 
came a body of Black Penitents, who closed the pro¬ 
cession, which advanced in the midst of a double rank 
of militia and regular troops, while, on the outskirts of 
the crowd, men were running along clothed in long 
gray dresses, with their heads covered with hoods, having 
openings for the eyes and mouth, holding in one hand a 
bell, and in the other a large purse or bag, collecting 
alms for the deliverance of the soul of the criminal 
from purgatory. 

It was reported also among the crowd that the 
criminal had refused to confess, and this deviation from 
the religious ideas entertained by all gave more weight 
to the rumours which had been spread abroad since the 
very beginning of his career, of an infernal compact 
between Bruno and the enemy of mankind. A feeling 
of terror, therefore, sat upon the curious yet mute 
population, and ng shouts, no cries, not even a murmur, 
disturbed the dirge of death as it was chanted by the 
, White Penitents at ’the head of the procession and the 
JEfiack‘Penitents in the rear. Behind these last, and as 
fast as the culprit advanced along the Rue de Toledo, 
the spectators joined the procession and accompanied 
it towards the Place de la Marine. 

As to Pascal, he was the only one who appeared per* 
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fectly calm in the midst of this agitated mass of people, 
and he looked upon the crowd that surrounded him 
without humility and without ostentation, like a man 
who, understanding the duties of individuals towards 

i 

society in general and the rights of society in respect 
to individuals, did not repent that he had forgotten the 
last, nor complained that rt avenged the first. 

The procession stopped for an instant at the Place 
dcs Quatre Cantons, which forms the centre of the city, 
for so great a crowd were pressing forward from either 
side of the Hue de Cassero, that the line of troops was 
broken, and the centre of the'road being crowded with 
people, the Penitents were unable to proceed. 

Pascal took advantage of this sudden halt to stand 
up in the cart and look round him, like one about to 
give a final order or make a last sign; but after a long 
examination of the crowd, and not seeing that of which 
he Was in search, he fell back on the truss of straw that 
answered the purpose of a seat, and a cloud spread over 
his face which seemed to increase until the procession 
reached the Place de la Marine; then a second stoppage 
occurred, and Pascal a second time stood up. 

At first, he cast a careless glance to the extremity of. 
the place opposite the gibbet, and then his looks ran 
over the immense crowd that filled the extensive area 
of the place of execution, and which appeared paved 
with human heads, with the exception of the terrace of 
the palace of the Prince de Butera, which was com- 
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pletely deserted. He fixed bis eyes upon a rich balcony 
covered with damask, embroidered with gold, and shel¬ 
tered from the sun by purple awnings. There, on a 
species of platform, and surrounded by the most ele¬ 
gant- women,' and the noblest lords of Palermo, the 
beautiful Gemma of Castel Nuova was seated, who, 
anxious to witness the last agony of her enemy, had 
caused her ihrone to be raised facing the scaffold. 

The looks of Pascal Bruno and the countess met, and 
seemed to dart flashes of hatred and vengeance: they 
were still gazing on each other when a strange cry 
arose among the crowd that surrounded the cart. Pascal 
started, and turning quickly to the spot from whence 
the sound came, his features not only resumed their 
wonted expression of calmness, but a look of joy spread 
over them. 

At this instant the procession was again about to 
move on, when Bruno, with a loud voice, exclaimed— 

. " Stop!” 

The word had a magical effect, the whole of the crowd 
seemed fbr an instant nailed to the earth, every face 
was turned to the condemned man, and a thousand 

.eager looks were fixed upon him. 

* 

' What-j*styou want?” said the executioner. 

“ My confessor,” said Pascal. 

“The priest is gone,” said the executioner; “yeu 
sent him away.” 

“ My usual confessor is the monk on my left hand in 

• 21 
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the crowd,” said Bruno. “I did not want the other; 
but I wish to confess to this man.” 

The executioner gave a look of imfpatience and denial 
but at the same instant the people, Who had heard tie 
request of the condemned man, cried out—* 

“ The confessor! the confessor!” 

The executioner was obliged to submit, and the 
crowd made way for the monk: he was a tall young 
man, of a swarthy complexion, and seemed as if he 
wfcjre exhausted by the austerities of the cloister; he 
went up to the cart and climbed into it. 

At the same instant Bruno fell on his knees—this 
was a general signal; on the pavement, in the street, 
on the balconies at the windows, on the roofs, of tee 
houses, every one knelt; all excepting the executioner, 
who remained on horseback, and his assistants, who 
stood by his side. At the same instant the Penitents 
began to chant the prayers for the dying, to conceal by 
the voices the words of the confession. 

“ I have been long expecting you/’ observed Bruno. 

“ I was waiting here for you," replied Ali, for he it 
was. 

“ I was afraid they would not Jceep the promise they 
made me," said Bruno; “ and that you* would, meet the 
same fate as myself." 

“ No," said Ali, “ they have kept their promise 5 I 
am at liberty." 

“ Listen then," said Bruno. 
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“I am attentive,” replied Ali. 

“ There, on my right hand—■” Bruno turned in that 
direction, for his hands were bound, and he had no 
other means of pointing—“you see balcony covered 
with gold embroidery.” 

44 Yes,” said Ali. 

. “ On that balcony is a young and beautiful woman, 
with flowers in her hair—” 

44 1 see her,” interrupted Ali; “ she is oifher knees at 
prayers like the rest.” 

41 That woman,” said Bruno, “ is the Countess Gemma, 
of Castel Nuova” 

"Beneath whose window I was waiting wAen you 
were wounded in the shoulder ?” asked Ali. 

"Yes,” replied Bruno, “that woman is the cause of 
all my misfortunes $ she forced me to commit my first 
crime; she has brought me here!” 

44 Well,” said Ali. 

u I should not die in peace if I knew that she would 
survive me happy and honoured,” continued Bruno. 

44 You may die in peace,” said the youth. 

44 Thanks, thanks, Ali 1” said Bruno, impressively. 

44 Let me embrace you once more father,” said Ali. 

’» 4< Adi^ui , -^s»id Brurto. 

44 Farewell for ever I” said Ali. 

The young monk embraced the culprit as a priest is 
In the habit of doing when he gives absolution to the 
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■inner, and lie then alighted from the cart and mingled 
with the crowd. 

“Go on,” said Bruno, imperatively; and the proces¬ 
sion again obeyed him, as if the speaker had the right to 
command. 

Every one aroae; Gemma reseated herself, and the 
procession moved on towards the scaffold. 

When it arrived at the foot of the gibbet, the execu¬ 
tioner descended from his horse, mounted the scaffold, 
climbed up the ladder, and fixed his blood-coloured flag 
on the cross-piece above, satisfied himself that the cord 
was well fastened, and threw off his coat that he might 
have more freedom of action. 

Pascal immediately sprang out of the cart, thrust 
aside with his shoulders the hangmen’s, men, who wished 
to assist him, rapidly mounted the scaffold, and placed 
nimself against the ladder which he had to climb back¬ 
wards. At the same instant, the Penitent who carried 
the cross placed it in front of the bandit, so that he 
might see it in its dying moments. The Penitents who 
carried the coffin seated themselves upon it, and the 
troops formed themselves into a semicircle round the 
scaffold, leaving in the centre the. two bands of Penitents, 
the executioner, his assistants, and theirjl^im. 

Pascal mounted the ladder, refusing all ‘assistance, 
with the calmness he had hitherto displayed, and as 
Gemma’s balcony was facing him, it was even observed 
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that he cast his eyes in that direction and smiled. At 
the same instant, the executioner passed the cord round 
his neck, seized him by the middle of his body, and 
cast him off the ladder $ he then slipped down the cord, 
and pressed with his .whole weight on the shoulders of the 
culprit, while the assistants, clinging to his legs, pulled 
at the lower part of his body; but suddenly the rope 
broke, not being able to bear the weight of four persons, 
and the whole party, the executioner, hi£ assistants, and 
their victim, were rolling on the scaffold. 

One man arose before the rest—it was Pascal Bruno, 
whose hands had burst the cords with which they were 
tied; he stood up in the midst of a general silence, 
having in his right side a knife the executioner had in 
his rage at the accident plunged into it the whole 
length of its blade. 

u Wretch T* cried the bandit, addressing the hang¬ 
man, u you are neither fit for an executioner nor a 
bandit; you can neither hang nor assassinate.” 

With these words, he drew out the reeking knife 
from his right side, and plunging it into his left side 
near his heart fdll dead. 

Then there arose a terrific shout and a wild tumult 

f 9 

4 n the spiwd* some rushed away from the spot, while 
others attacked the scaffold. 

The body of the condemned man was carried away by 
the Penitents, and the executioner was nearly tom ic 
pieces by the people. 



CHAPTER XU 

CONCLUSION. 

Till evening after the execution, the Prince of Carinl 

dined with the Archbishop of Montreal, while Gemma, 

who was not admissible into the society of the prelate, 

remained at the Villa Carini. 

The evening was as delightful as the morning had 

been. From one of the windows of the room which 

was hung with blue satin, the room in which the first 

■ 

scene of our history took place, Alicudi might plainly 
be seen, and behind it, like a vapour floating on the sea, 
the isles of Filicudi and Salma. The other window 
overlooked a beautiful park, filled with orange trees and 
pomegranates; on the right, might be%een Mount Pel- 
legrimo from its base to its very summit, and on'th* 
left the view extended as far as Montreal.-^v^, 

The beautiful Countess Gemma, of Castel Nuovo, had 
remained for some time at this window, her eyes fixed 
on the ancient residence of the Norman kings, and 
seeking in every carriage as it came towards Palermo 
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for the equipage of the viceroy. But at length the 
darkness of the evening increased, and distant objects 
becoming indistinct, she entered her chamber and rang 
for her maid, and, fatigued as she had been by the emo* 
tions of the day, she retired to rest. 

It was late before the prince was able tp relieve him¬ 
self from the kind attentions of his host, and eleven 
o’clock struck by the cathedral (built by William the 
Good) before the viceroy’s carriage, drawn by four 
splendid horses, departed at a gallop. Half an hour 
was sufficient to enable him to reach Palermo, and in 
five minutes afterwards, he had cleared the distance 
between the city and his villa. 

The prince hastily proceeded to Gemma’s chamber, 
he attempted to enter the door, but it was fastened on 
the *nside: he then went to the secret door that opened 
on the other side of the bed, close to the recess in which 
Gemma reposed. Having opened it softly, that he might 
not awake the charming sleeper, he stood a moment to 
gaze upon her in the sweet and beautiful abandonment 
of repose. 

An elaborate^amp, suspended from the ceiling by 
three strings of peprls, was the only light in the room, 
Sind it^ligifi was arranged in such a manner as to pre¬ 
vent its dazzling the eyes of the sleeper. The prince, 
therefore, leaned over the bed that he might see better. 

Gemma was lying with her chest almost entirely utt- 

* 

covered, and her boa, rolled round her neck, contrasted 
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beauilMy hy it* dark cdour with Hie whiteness of 
her Mi; 

Ttovpffino* for an tsMteM g*f*d an the enchanting 
stntoe, bet its Want of ilMi too® astonished him; 
he drew ofaaer, and petodsod that a stodge paleness 
overspread her features Ifa bant fd* ear over her, but 
could not hear her restate i he iM he hand, it 
was cold. Then he pkeed hi* arm beneath the form he 
loved so well, ‘that he might; warm it by pressing it to 
hi* breast $ but he suddenly allowed it again to foil, and 
littered & my of anguish and honor. Gemma** head 
had fallen from her shoulders and rolled Upon the 
carpet. 

The next morning the yataghan of Ali was found 
beneath the window 2 
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